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Art. X .—Courtship in Ancient India . By P. Peterson, Esq., 

M.A., D. Sc. 


[Head, 29th July'1891.] 

Among the 540 manuscripts collected by Horace Hayman Wilson 
in Benares and Calcutta, and now deposited in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, fchpre is one which contains the Kamnstitra of Vatsyayana 
along with a commentary by one' Bhaskara Nrisinha. The commen¬ 
tary was written in 1788 at the request of a Prince Vrajalal. It is de¬ 
scribed as being the work of a man who was not sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed either with the language or with the subject-matter* of his author. 
The Kamasutra itself is a work which is destined, I believe, to throw 
a great deal of light on much that is still dark in the ancient history 
of this country. Aufreaht, who denounces the subject-matter of the 
Book with nil a scholar’s asceticism, saw its importance, and gives up 
seven columns of bis Catalogue to a long account of it. He notes 
that Vatsyayana refers to the following previous writers on the subject 
of love:—Auddalaki, Gonikapufcra, Gonardiya, Ghotakamnkha, Cha- 
rayana, Dnttaka, Babhravya and the Babliraviyas. Aufrecht also 
pointed out that Vatsyayana must be put before Subandhu, the 
author of tho Vasavadatta. For both MaWsvara and Ilema^handra 
tell us that Vatsyayana is another name for Mallanaga, whom Su- 
bandhn quotes. 

The extracts given by Aufrecht attracted the attention of scholars, 
bnt the book itself has only been generally accessible very recently. 
The translation iuto English (1883) was printed and circulated 
privately only; and it was besides for scholars a very inadequate 
representation of the original. We owe it to Pandit Durga Prasad 
of Jeypore that we have at last an excellent edition of the book, 
accompanied by a better commentary than that which Aufrecht 
describes. This is the commentary a fragment of which I secured in 
1883 for the Bombay Government colleetion, and which is referred 
to ieuny Second Beport, p. 67. It is called the Jayamangala. The 
author gives lus name as Yasodhara, but states that he wrote this 
** explanation of sutras which Vatsyayana collected, after he had 
retired from the world in grief at the loss of a beloved wife, and had, 
under the name of Indrapada, entered the ascetic life.” It can be 
shown that the book, as we have it now, was known to Blmvabhuti, 
wbt* flourished at the end of the seventh century, and that he makes 
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constant reference to it in bis Malatimadhava. There its a statement 
to that effect at the beginning of the play itself, the point of which 
has been hitherto missed. I refer to the phrase “auddhatyam Ayoji- 
takamasutram,” which occurs in the enumeration by the actor of the 
qualities the audience may expect io findiii the play about to be repre¬ 
sented before them. Jagaddhara sees no reference to a book here, 
and Bhandarkar, differing from Jagaddhara, translates, “bold or 
adventurous deeds, intended to assist the progress of lover in which 
is introduced the thread of love).” Bhavabhuti may mean this too. 
But his words arc primarily a reference to .this book, of which he 
makes great use. When Kamandaki slyly suggests, while professing 
to put aside, the tales of how Sakuntala and others followed the 
dictates of their own hearts in love, she is following Vatsyayana. When 
she tells Avalokita that the one auspicious omen of a happy marriage 
is that bride and bridegroom should love one anothor, and quotes the 
“ old saying ” that the happy husband is he who marries the girl 
•who has bound to her his heart and his eye, she is following Vatsya¬ 
yana. And so in many other parts of the play. One of the most 
conspicuous passages is in the seventh act, where Buddharakshita 
breaks through her Prakrit to quote the Sanskrit phrase, " Kuaurrm- 
sadhnrmano hi yoshitah , sukumaropakramub., For women are 
like flowers, and should be approached gently.” Buddharakshita is 
quoting our book (p. 1 i>9), and the wholo of the context refers to a 
matter which Vatsyayana treats of at great, length, and which is 
interwoven with the plot of the Malatimadhava. 

I will say only in passing that I hope on some future occasion to 
shew that what is true of Bhavabhuti is true of his great predecessor 
Kalidasa.* If that is so, a vista of antiquity opens up for our book. 
For it is certain now that Kalidasa must be put earlier than has lately 
been very generally supposod. He stands near the beginning of our 
era, if indeed he does not overtop it, and date from the year one of 
Vikrama’s era. It is enough, however, for rny present purpose, if you 
will hear in mind that this Kainasutra of Vatsyayana can be shown 
to have been known to ftubandhu and Bhavabhuti. It contains 
much that is in conflict with the poet’s dream of the “ unchanging 


* Tn a paper “On the duties of a Hindu wife ” read before the Anthropo* 
logical Society of Bombay. Kith October 1891,1 allowed that Kalidasa quotes 
Vatsyayana verbally. Nute added while printing. 
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EaSt,” the belief that India is a country in which all things have 
continued as they were from the beginning,. But its evidence cannot, 
1 believe, be overturned. It is with a full conviction 'of the authen¬ 
ticity and antiquity of the book that I proceed' to lay before you a 
translation of that chapter in which Vatsyayana lays down the rules 
which,, in his opinion, in all ordinary cases, should govern the rela¬ 
tions of the sexes before marriage. 

I. —“ By a marriage, lawfully contracted, with a woman of his own 
cnste, who is not another’s betrothed, a man secures these six things 
—increase of religious merit, increase of means, offspring, alliance, 
increase of the dignity of his House, and true love.’* 

That the woman should be of the same caste is, of course, an uni¬ 
versal rule. She must not be at the time the betrothed of another 
man. Manu declares that the man who gives his daughter to one 
man after having profnised her to another is as guilt} r as if he had 
slain a thousand relations by false witness in court (IX. 71 and VIII, 
98). By a marriage lawfully contracted is meant one contracted in 
one of the four ways approved of in the Shastras. The fruits of 
marriage explain themselves. Notice only that the third and sixth 
correspond to the first and second in the preamble to the marriage 
service of the Church of England. The other four correspond, more 
or less roughly, to the third there. The commentator explains that 
the increase of means refers, not only to the dowry the woman brings 
with her, but to her careful management of her husband’s house, 
“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” 

II. —‘‘Therefore, let a man select a girl who is such an one as 
follows,' She should be of good family. Her father and mother 
should both bo alive. She should be younger, and younger by at 
least three years, than himself. She should he the daughter of a 
house that reverences the sacred ordinances, that is rich, the members 
of which are kindly disposed one to the other, and that is rich in 
adherents. Her connections both on the mother’s and on the father’s 
side should be influential. She should have beauty, virtue, and 
auspicious marks. Her teeth, nails, ears, hair, eyes, and breasts 
must be neither too largo.nor too small, and she must not have lost 
any of these parts. She must be of sound constitution. (Mutatis 
mutandis) the young man should be of the same kind; but, in addition • 
he must have completed the prescribed ecur v 0 f tudy.” 
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The choice is to come from the man. The considerations which are 
to guide his choice call only for occasional comment, lie himself, it is 
stipulated, must have gone through the prescribed course of stndy» 
and should therefore be sixteen or eighteen years of age. The provision 
that his choice ought to fall upoh a girl who is at least two vears 
younger than himself does not seem to contemplate a much greater 
disparity. The belief in the significance of marks on the body and 
other Much indications was universal in antiquity, and has not yet died 
out. Varahamihira (died 587 A. D.), who can be shown to have used 
onr book, devotes a chapter of his Brihat Sauhita to the subject in this 
connection, of which the last verse may be cited : —“ A female having 
the upper lip very high, and the hair coarse at the cuds, is fond of 
quarrelling. Generally speaking, vices will be found with the ugly* 
whereas the virtues reside where beauty dwells.” 

Viitsyayana now, according to a manner he much affects, qualifies 
what has.been said by quoting the more liberal rule of an earlier writer. 

III.—“According toGhotakamukha, a man should marry the woman 
whom he deems likely to make him happy, if he can do so without 
incurring the censure of his friends. ” 

The lad has made his choice, whether with due regard to all the 
considerations set out in the second rule, or in accordance with the more 
liberal rule of Ghotakamukha. llow is his suit to he presented to the 
parents of the bride ? 

]V.~“ The proper persons to present the suit are the father and 
mother of the young man, and their connexions * friends, too, on both 
sides, who are likely to be trusted.” 

The commentator explains “ on both sides ” as meaning “ on the 
father’s anrl on the mother’s side. ” The three rules immediately 
following, which are of an extremely entertaining character, refer to 
these friends, and suggest to me that what it really meant is friends 
intimate with both the families concerned. Kamandaki, in the Mala- 
tiinadhava, is such a friend. ; The father and mother can only prefer 
the request: what the friends have to do is something quite different. 

V.—“ Such friends should din into the ears of the girl’s mother and 
father the faults, observed, and by them foretold, of other suitors for 
her hand ; when they see an inclination to consent, they should cultivate 
that by dwelling on the good qualities, personal aud hereditary, of 
their man, Let them dwell very specially on such of his advantages 
as are likely to commend themselves to the girl’s mother,” 
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VI*—“ One may get himself up as an Astrologer, and give a glowing 
account of the wealth that, if there be any truth in birds, omens, the 
courses of the stars, and marks on the body, must one' day come to 
their friend.” 

VII. —Others in the same disguise may drive the mother of the girl 
wild by declaring that their friend stands a good chance of a much 
better alliance (with regard to which they are being consulted). ” 

The last clause here is the addition’ of the commentator. It 
seems to express the meaning intended. It is remarkable that direc¬ 
tions, which have the effect, if indeed that was not the intention, of 
throwing ridicule on the whole of this astrological flummery, are 
followed immediately by a solemn statement of its importance. The 
explanation is perhaps afforded by the rule which follows next, from 
which it would appear that Vatsyayana is citing, out of respect, 
(ihotakarnukha here. 

VIII. —“ For both he who sues for a maiden’s hand and he who 
gives it should act in accordance with signs, omens, birds, and 
voices.” 

IX. —“3STot by mere human choice : So says Ghotakamukha.*' 

The flight of a blue jay on the left is an omen of success; the appear¬ 
ance of a cat an omen of failure. Kamaudaki’s left eye throbs as the 
action of the Malatimadhava begins, and she knows that that 
organ, which sees into the heart of things, bids her be of good 
hope. In the case of a man, the throbbing of the left eye would have 
been tv bad omen. The “ voices” are a little strange perhaps to us. 
In the dead of night an indication of how your undertaking is likely 
to prosper may be got from the words of belated wayfarers, passing 
under your windows ; or you may rise early in the morning, go to ft 
neighbouring house, and learu from the first words you hear whether 
the fates are going to be kind or uot. The wooer and the father 
must make a careful study of all these things before doing anything 
rash : and as wy have seen, the former %t least would do well to sec to 
it that human contrivings are not palmed off upon him. 

X. —“ Let him give up a girl who, when the wooers come to woo, is 
found asleep, in tears, or out. Let him shun also these sixteen—1, a 
girl with an unlucky name ; 2, one who has been kept in concealment ; 
3, one who is betrothed to another man • 4, one with red hair; 5, one 
with spots; G, a masculine woman ; 7, one wit If a big head ; 8, a bandy¬ 
legged woman ; 9, one with a broad forehead ; 10, one ceremonially 
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impure; 11, the fruit of an* improper marriage; 32, one who has 
menstruated ; 13, one who is or 1ms been pregnant; 14, an old friend; 
15, oue who has a younger sister much handsomer than herself; and 
10, one ‘ that hath a moist hand/ 

“ Let him not woo a girl, who is called nffcer a constellation, or a 
river, or a tree, or one who is despised, or one who bears a name 
ending in 1 or r.” 

It ought to be said that the text here is a little uncertain, and that 
the meaning of some of the terms used is obscure. For 3 3, 1 have 
departed from the commentator, who takes pluilini to mean “ dumb.” 
For 10, as vou will have noticed, I have been able to use a phraso 
which occurs, in a similar connection, in Othello. 

XI. —“ He will he a happy husband who marries the woman on 
whom his heart and his eye are set. Let a man not think of any 
other : So some say.” 

Vatsyayaua is quoting Apastnmba, and we arc to understand that 
this rule, for those who accept it, is to brush away a good deal of what 
has gone before. The commentator, after the manner of his kind, 
makes a desperate effort to establish a harmony between such conflict¬ 
ing rules, and would have us believe that all that Vntsyayana means 
is, that this rule is to come in only when more maidens than one are 
eligible under the previous rules, when there is an ornbavassmeut of 
choice. But the “ So some say ” of the original is a clear indication 
of a rule that is conflicting with, not supplementary of, the preceding 
matter. The doctrine of the present rule is developed and illustrated 
in the nest, in which Vatsyayana speaks of the art which should be 
used to induce the young man to fall into that condition which accord¬ 
ing to this text of the venerable Apastamba is the only legitimate 
precedent of a happy marriage. Apastamba deserves a place in our 
esteem jvith the “dead shepherd” whom Shakespeare praised— 

^ow 1 find thy saw of might 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

XII. —“Accordingly, when a girl is of an age to he given in 
marriage, her parents should dress her well. Every afternoon she 
should play with the girls of her acquaintance, always faultlessly got 
up. At a sacrifice, or a marriage, or wherever people come together, 
care should be taken to show her oiT. Ho also at festivals. For she 

of the nature of merchandise.” 
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This is not a rule which calls for much comment. Doubtless, the 
last remark is not to be stretched unduly, beyond the context. Put 
there are many references in the law books to the practice of the 
actual sale of daughters. Manu, III. 51, declares that no father who 
kuows the law should take even the smallest gratuity for his daughter, 
for a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity is a seller of his 
offspring. But in another place he has a rule regarding the practice, 
which is evidence that it must at oue time have been to some extent 
prevalent. His rule will recall to those who know it the story of 
Jacob and Laban. Jacob served Laban seven years for his daughter 
llachel, and when the time came w%s put off with her elder sister 
Leah. When he complained of this treatment, Laban gave him 

Rachel too, but made it a condition that he should serve over seven 

♦ 

years for her. Now Manu, (VTII. 204) in a context where he is 
dealing with the law between buyer and seller, declares that*‘one 
commodity mixed with another must not be sold as pure, nor a bad 
oue as good, nor less tliau the proper quantity of weight, nor anything 
that is not at hand or that is concealed.” And he goes on to provide 
enter alia that “if, after one damsel has been shown, another be given 
to the bridegroom, he may marry them both for the snme price.” 

XIII.—“When men fair to look on, courteous in speech, and 
accompanied by their connexions, eome to propose marriage, the 
parent of the girl should receive them hospitably, and on some pretext 
or another show them the girl in all her ornaments. They should 
come to no decision as to giving the girl before they have consulted 
the oracles. 

This consultation of the oracles (daivaparikshana ) was, of course, 
done on both sides. The parents of the girl were bound in her 
interest to cuquire of astrologers and the like as to whether the pro¬ 
posed marriage was likely or not to be to her advantage. So, too, the 
parents of the youth. But, in addition, as the Grihya Sutras show, tho 
parents of the man were entitled to require the girl to submit herself, 
to a test of an extremely curious and unscientific character. I trans¬ 
late the passage in Asvalaynna’s manual of domestic religion. The 
person addressed in the following rules is the Hindoo who wishes to 
observe the wlrolc law :—I.—“ Let him first make an enquiry into the 
family (».(?., of the bride or bridegroom as the case may be) according 
to the text * Both on the mother’s side, and on that of the father.’ ’’ 
A reference to the text cited shows that it was required that, oil the 
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mother’s and oulfre father’s side, the family should for ten generations 
back have been conspicuous for knowledge of the Scriptures, penance, 
and good work. II.—“Let him give his daughter to a tnan of under¬ 
standing.” It is very noteworthy, and should be remembered to his 
credit, that intelligence is the only personal qualification on which 
Asvalayana insists as indispensable in a son-in-law. III.—“Let him 
marry a woman who has intelligence, beauty, virtue, and lucky marks 
upon her body ; who is, moreover, of sound health.” In addition to 
sound health, which is put separately, as if to mark its special import¬ 
ance, four things are required, of which three are perfectly intelligible 
to as—intelligence, beauty, ami virtue—in that order be it noted. 
The fourth wears such an unfamiliar character to us, in the Europe 
of to-day, that it has misled the learned translator o§ the Grihya 
Sutras, who takes buddhirupasilalaltshana to mean, not “ intelligence, 
beauty, virtue, and luckv marks on her body,” but “the characteris¬ 
tics of intelligence, beauty, and moral conduct.*’ The translation 
is not very intelligible, and it obscures the sense of what follows. 
For Asvalayana goes on IV.—“The lucky marks are hard to read.” 
Dr. Oldcnberg prefers the reading, “ Smce the lucky marks are hard 
to read,” connecting this rule with the one which follows. This is 
the interpretation of the Hindoo commentator. I follow Steuzler in 
rejecting the ** since.” The quaint procedure which follows is not to 
take tho place of an enquiry into the “ intelligence, beauty, virtue 
and lucky marks of the girl,” but to be superadded. In the present 
rule Asvalayana is only giving a caution, which is echoed by Vatsya- 
yana, against attaching too much importance to marks that may 
deceive. V.—“ Let him take eight c'odsof earth, and reciting over them 
the verse ‘ ritam ogre,’ &e., say to the girl, ‘. Take one of these.* ” VI.— 
“ If she choose the piece that has been taken from a field that bears a 
double crop, let him know that her children will he rich in grain ; 
if a piece from the bvre, rich in cattle; if from the debris on the 
altar, rich in piety; if from a lake that uever dries up, rich in all 
things; if from the gaming-ground, addicted to gambling; if from a 
place where four roads meet, addicted to wandering; if from barren 
land, barren : if from the burning ground, a death to their husbands.” 

The commentator, Gargya, says that the three last adjectives refer 
to the woman herself, but there is nothing in the text to justifiy this. 
Oldenberg’s construction, according to which the last adjective only 
refers to the woman, is not supported by anything either in the text 
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or the commentary. It seems to me that the ordeal has reference 
only to the kind of children the woman is likely to bring forth—her 
own horoscope has been already read—and that the three last adjec¬ 
tives mean that she will bring forth wanton, barren, or murderous 
daughters. 

XIV. —“ The wooer’s party will be asked to bathe, and so forth. 
They should say ‘All that will come later.* They should not that 
day accept such attentions.” 

XV. —“ Or let him woo according to the custom of the country, and 

then marry in one of the ways approved of in the Scriptures. Here 
ends the chapter on wooing.'* » 

At the end of his chapter on wooing Vatsyayana quotes some old 
verses— • 

“Social games, such t as, for example, filling up * bouts rimes,* 
marriages, and intercourse generally, should be with a man’s equals, 
not with those either above him or below him. 

“ A man marries above him when he marries a girl only to be 
treated by her and her friends as a servant ever afterwards; no man 
of spirit will do that.” 

“ He marries below him when he and his people lord it over the 
girl, that is a bad marriage, it too is censured by the good.” 

“ Where the love between husband and wife adds lustre to both, 
and is a source of joy to both families, that is the only marriage 
which is approved.” 

“ Let a man if he will marry above him, and walk humbly among his 
wife’s relations ever afterwnrds ; but on no account let him do, what 
all good men disapprove of, marry beneath him.” 

This chapter, which 1 have given in full, treats of the usual preli¬ 
minaries to marriage in the ordinary case, where the man selects the 
girl of his choice, but leaves it to gd-betweens to arrange the match. 
Vatsyayana proceeds to speak of cases «where, for one reason or 
another, this is not found practicable. A poor man, however excel¬ 
lent, a man who has all other virtues, but is of mean birth, a rich man, 
if he be a neighbour (this is noteworthy: the commentary refers it to 
the quarrels that are certain to come if the families to be connected 
by marriage live near each other !), a man who is not his own master, 
and one or two others, need not hope for a favourable answer to anv 
deputation they may send. They are accordingly enjoined to woo 
the girls for themselves. They gel niinulc directions how to do this, 

10 
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and are in the end warned that, however great their success may be 
they must not expect their lady to confess her love. “ For all the 
world knows that a girl, however much she may be in love, will not 
herself make any overtures to the man.” Accordingly he must be 
quick to read the signs by which she will betray her passion. I must 
pass these over. There is much of the “ touch of nature ” in 
them.' It ought, for example, to interest the sufferer of the present 
day to know that Vatsyayana held that the girl might be taken to be 
yielding if it was found that she could not look her lover in the face, 
and was put out when he looked at her, if she liked to be in his com¬ 
pany, and made his friends her friends, if she gave him the flower 
from her hair, and made a point of wearing the flowers he sent her. 

The state of society described in the Kamasutra is,%s was to be 
expected, reflected in the literature. I propose to close this paper 
with an illustration of this. It is taken from Dandin’s “ Dasakumara- 
charita,” a work written, so far as I can judge, in the ninth or tenth 
century. It would take me too far to show iu detail how closely Dau- 
din, in the extracts I am about to make, follows the Kamasutra. I 
will ask you to believe that the references are frequent and obvious. 
To give one example only, Vatsyayana lays it down that a good wife 
will waste nothing, use even the chaff of rice as polishing stuff. You 
will see how this comes out in the tale of how Saktikumara chose a 
wife. In tlio story Mitragupta, one of the ten princes who give the 
book its name, has fallen into the hands of a goblin, who puts four 
questions to him, and assures him that if he does not answer 
them, he will be eaten. One of the questions is, “ What is the most 
pleasing and at the same time the most profitable possession of a 
4 householder’ ? ” Mitragupta answers, “ A good wife,” and in sup¬ 
port of his answer he tells the story of Gomini:— 

“ In the country of the Dravidas there is a town called Kanchi. A 
young merchant, by name oaktikumara, lived there, who was worth 
many crores. He, being eighteen years of age, fell a thinking. ‘The 
man who has no wife, and the man who has a wife that does not suit 
him, are neither of them happy. How am I to find a good wife ?* 
It seemed to him that if he took a wife on the report of others it 
must be a mere chance whether he made a happy marriage or not. 
Accordingly he disguised himself a>s an astrologer, and wandered from 
town to town with a small parcel of rice tied up in the end of his 
garment. All the people who had girls to marry brought them to 
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him, believing that he, as an astrologer, could read their fortunes 
from their appearance and the marks on their hodies. Whenever 
he saw a girl of his own caste, with, the proper features and 
marks, he would say to her * My good girl, could you make me a 
dinner out of this handful of rice V From house to house he was 
laughed away with scorn. In the course of his wanderings be came to 
a town on the bank of the Kaveri river, in the country of the Sibis. 
There he saw a girl, with hardly any ornaments on, who was 
shown to him by her foster-mother. She had lost with her father 
and mother all her fortune, and her house was poverty-stricken. 
But his eye clave to her. And he said to himself* (I spare the 
Society and myself the inventory of female charms which follows, 
noting only^hat it is closely modelled on our book) " A form like 
this cannot give the lie to.her disposition. And my heart cleaves to 
this girl. Still X must put her to the test before I marry her. For 
he who acts without reflection, has many occasions to be sorry after¬ 
wards/ Accordingly, with a kindly smile, he said to her t * My good 
girl, do you think you could make me a dinner, with all the usual 
accompaniments, out of this handful of rice V She made a sign to the 
old nilrse, who took the rice out of his hand, washed his feet, and 
made him. sit down on a terrace that had been well washed and rubbed 
with cow-dung. While the nurse was doing this the girl dried the 
rice for a little in the sun, turning the heap over every now and then. 
When it was sufficiently dry, she beat it gently with a hollow rod so 
aa to separate the grain from the husk. Then she said to the nurse, 
"Mother, take these husks to the goldsmiths, who use them for bur¬ 
nishing their ornaments, and with the cowries you get for them bring 
some pieces of wood. See that they are hard, and neither too moist nor 
too dry at the heart. Buy also an earthen cooking pot so big, and two 
drinking vessels/ When she had arranged for this she put the rice into 
a mortar of kakhubha wood, which was neither too deep nor too shallow, 
and which bulged out in the middle. With a long heavy pestle of 
khadira wood, bound at the head with iron, and sloping a little inwardly 
at the middle, she pounded the rice, gracefully exercising her arm with 
the up and down stroke, and every now and then with the fingers of 
her other hand sifting the rice. Next she winnowed the rice of all 
impurities,washed it more than once in water, and, after due worship 
paid to the hearth, [she threw a little rice in the fire] she put the 
rice into five times iU^Jvn quantity of boiling water. When the rice 
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softened, and leapt in the pot, the moment it was past the condition of 
buds on a tree, she lessened the fire, and putting a cover on the pot, 
tilted it over, and drew off the water. Then she stirred the rice for a 
little, and when the whole of it was equally well cooked, she took the 
pot off the fire, and set it down face downwards. The wood was still 
sound nt the core: she poured water on it, and extinguishing the fire, 
made charcoal. This she sent to the dealers in that article, biddiug 
the nurse bring, with the cowries got for it, vegetables, ghee, curds, 
oil, an amala berry and a tamarind, as much as she could get. With 
these she made two or three relishes. The rice water had all this time 
been standing in a new jug, round which earth kept moist had been 
heaped. She gently fanned it with a palm leaf. She put salt in, and 
perfumed it by exposing it to the smoke of burning ch&reoal. Next 
she polished the amala berry and flavoured it with a lotus. And now 
she bade him, by the mouth of her nurse, bathe. She herself bathed 
and made herself clean, and was ready to hnnd him the oil and amala 
berry in due order. After his bath he mounted a bench on the clean 
dry terrace, and fell to wiping the drinking vessels, which, with a 
little water in them, she had placed before him on a pale green leaf 
from the plantain tree in the court of her house, which she hall been 
careful to cut so as to leave the joint and a quarter of the leaf on the 
tree. She gave him first the drink she had prepared. He drank'and 
forgot his weariness : his heart rejoiced and the water moistened every 
limb. Then she gave him two spoonfuls of the rice water, a little 
butter, dall, and one of her relishes. The rest of the rice she made 
him eat with the curds, cardamoms, green stuff, and cool and 
fragrant buttermilk and rice water. He was satisfied, and there 
was food over. He called for water. She poured into a platter 
for him water from a new jar fragrant with aloe, the pat&la and thfe 
lotus flowers. He put his mouth to the platter; the pattering 
drops cold as snow made H!s eyes redden and his eyelids curve, the 
sound of the falling stream gladdened his ears, his cheeks roughened as 
the pile on them rose to the pleasure of the cold touch, his nostrils 
opened wide to take in the rush of perfume, his tongue revelled in the 
sweetness of the draught: he druuk the clear bright water till he was 
full up to the throat. He shook his head for her to stop, when from 
another vessel she gave him water to rinse his mouth. The nurse 
took away the remains of the dinner, and he, spreading his garments 
on the clean floor, lay down for a little. He was satisfied, and 
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married her according to law. Some time afterwards, showing in that 
little regard for her, he took a dancing girl into his harem. She waited 
on her as a friend. Her husband she served continuously as her god. 
She fully discharged all her household duties. By * an ocean of cour¬ 
tesy she attached her husband's kinsfolk to her. Enslaved by her 
merits Saktikumara put her in charge of all his house, and made her 
lord of his life and body. In her he found the three things men 
desire—religion, wealth, and pleasure. Said 1 not well that a good 
wife is her husband’s choicest treasure ?” 
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Art. XI.— Carlyle’8 hitherto unpublished Lectures on the 
periods of European Culture, as preserved in the Anstey 
MS.y in the possession of the Society. Part . /. By R. P- 

Karkaeia, Esq. 


{Bead, 31st August 1891.] 


When our Honorary Secretary, whose brief tenure of office has 
already been signalised by the re-discovery, as I may term it, of our 
valuable Dante MS., by the tracing and settling of the history of our 
Assyrian Relics and Inscriptions, whose decipherment promises to 
throw some new light on ancient Assyrian history, and the order that 
has been slowly evolved out of the chaotic mass of geological specimens 
in our Museum, requested me to write a paper on another precious 
literary MS. in our possession, I hesitated a good deal before I consented. 
For what, I thought, lias an Asiatic Society to do with Carlyle and 
the periods of European Culture ? But I was encouraged by the fact 
that only last year our Asiatic Society had shown its readiness to 
listen to a valuable paper by Mr. Macdonell on Dante, a subject 
equally, if not further removed from the aims of an Oriental Society. 
Nay, to judge from the unusually large attendance of members on that 
occasion, it seemed that the Society liked such papers better than 
other purely Oriental ones. Therefore I hoped that the indulgence 
which was granted to Dante might be extended to Carlyle, especially 
as the words, spoken by him more than half a century ago, are here 
given out to the world almost for the first time since they were uttered. 
Nor are some parts of his lectures so very removed from our 
legitimate province. What he says about Belief and Unbelief, for 
example, at great length and fft»m different points of view, is applicable 
to the East as well as to the West. Again his sympathetic manner 
of looking at old and wora-out creeds like those of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and his vindication of the sincerity of these peoples from 
the charges of quackery and falsehood, should be very instructive to 
those who treat the ancient though by no means worn-out; creeds of 
'f fiilia. and the East. 

The immediate occasion of Carlyle mounting the platform and giving 
lectures to a ‘ dandiacal 7 audience, against whom he had inveighed 
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in Sartor, was his straitened pecuniary circumstances His object was, 
as he himself says in these lectures of Shakespeare, * to, gather a little 
money, for he was very necessitous.* Thus it was his poverty 
consented not his will. Though by the year 1838 he had done 
some of his best work, written Sartor , which is now fhe most widely 
read of his works (Dr. Smiles, Memoir of Murray » Vol. 11., p. 325), 
and just finished his grand epic of the French Revolution, besides 
having written some of his best shorter essays, Carlyle had not 
yet emerged into fame. The vast public which later on learnt to 
admire his writings, in spite of their superficial uncouthneBs and re¬ 
pulsiveness, had not yet arisen. He had yet to edueate find almost to 
create the public taste to appreciate his works. His books therefore 
could either find no publisher at all, or, if published, bring him no 
profit whatever. Qe w„&s, as a consequence, in constant dread of 
misery and ruin. But amidst this gloom of darkness there was one ray 
of hope. A prophet has proverbially no honour in his own country. But 
beyond the Atlantic, in the new home which his countrymen find found 
for their shattered liberties, they showed greater discernment. 
Carlyle was honoured there as a rising great teacher. The Americans 
could appreciate the philosophy of Herr Teufelsdroch, and, what 
was of more vital importance, could pay in hard dollars for it, 
much earlier than the British Philistine. Moreover, he had kind 
friends there especially, the Emersons, who would willingly do every¬ 
thing for him. So Carlyle almost resolved to have nothing more 
to do with the Old England that had treated him so harshly, and to 
start for New and kinder England,—‘to buy a rifle and spade, and 
withdraw to the Transatlantic Wilderness, far from human beggaries 
and basenesses,* as he himself put it vigorously. (Reminisceuces ed. 
Froude, Vol. II., p. 180.) Thus his country was about to lose 
him just at the time when he had reached the maturity of his 
powers. Borne keen-sighted friends, 9 who knew what a loss and a 
shame it would be to let such a man go, resolved to keep him back 
still. It was known that he was going to America in response to an 
invitation to lecture there. So these friends, chief among whom was 
Harriet Martine&u and the Wilsons, prevailed upon him to remain and 
lecture at home. 

Carlyle had a great horror of mounting the platform, and hated this 
kind of work. “ The excitement of lecturing, ” says Mr. Froude, whose 
Life of his great master, is worthy to rank by the side of Boswell and 
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Lockhart, Carlyle’s own Sterling and Sir George Trevelyan’s Maccnllay 
as one of the very best biographies in any literature, “so elevating and 
agreeable to most men, seemed to depress, and irritate him. ” {Life, 
in Lonn % Vol. I., p, 138.) An observer. Sir George Pollock, who 
had just then been called to the bar, writes of 4 Carlyle in the agony of 
lecturing with firmset mouth, painful eyes, and his hands convulsively 
grasped, suffering as one might fancy an Indian would at the stake!” 
(Personal Reminiscences, Vol I., 177.) Carlyle himself writes to 
Emerson : 44 1 shall be in the agonies of lecturing! Ah me! Often when 
1 think of the matter how my one sole wish is to he left to hold 
my tongue, and by what bayonets of Necessity clapt to tny back, 
I am driven to that lecture-room, and in what mood, and ordered to 
speak or die, I feel as if my only utterance should be a flood of tears 
and blubbering! But that, clearly will not do. Then, again, I think 
it is perhaps better so; who knows V* (Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson, ed. Prof. Norton, Vol. L, p. 158.) It was better so, and he 
was persuaded in the end, 4 Detestable mixture of prophecy and play 
actorism, as I sorrowfully defined it/ he grumbles; 4 nothing could 
well be hatefuller to me ; but I was obliged. And she, oh she was my 
angel, and unwearied helper and comforter in all that; how yve drove 
together, we poor two, to our place of execution; she with a little 
drop of brandy to give me as the very last; and shone round me like 
a bright aureola, when all else was black and chaos! ’ (Reminiscences 
ed. Fronde, Vol. II., p.187.) Miss Martineau got together about 200 
friends who consented to listen to him discoursing on German literature, 
his favourite subject. This was the first course of lectures, and it proved 
a success, though Henry Taylor, who was present at the first lecture, had 
augured otherwise. Writing to Miss Fenwick on May 6, 1837, he 
says: 4 He was nervous in the extreme insomuch that he told me 
nothing hut the determination not to be beaten could have brought 
him through the first lecture. Nervous difficulties take much 
of coarse from the effect, which they might otherwise have; but I 
doubt whether under any circumstances, he would have much charm 
for a fashionable London auditory. He wants all the arts and dex¬ 
terities which might propitiate them. But though I fear he has no 
chance of much success, I think his naivete and the occasional 
outbreaks of his genius and spirit will save him from being considered 
as a signal failure. His nervousness makes me dregdftdty nervous in 
listening to him, so that I find the greatest relief when he is done/ 
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(Correspondence of Henry Taylor ed. Dr. Dowden, p. 81.) Carlyle 
did not write out his lectures, but insisted on speaking to his audience. 
As it does not appear that this course was reported in full, it 
seems to be now lost. 

Encouraged by this success, his friends got up a second course. 
It was to be ou the periods of European Culture. The lectures 
were to be twelve in number, the subscription for each ticket 
being two guineas. They were delivered in 17, Edward Street, 
Portman Square, during the months of April, May and June, 
1838. The first lecture was given on Monday, April 30, and 
the rest on the succeeding Mondays and Fridays of each week. 
The portrait which Caroline Fox has drawn two years later of Carlyle 
as he appeared while lecturing is graphic and may be given here: 
“ Carlyle soon appeared and looked as if he felt a well-dressed London 
audience scarcely the arena for him to figure in as popular lecturer. 
He is a tall, robust-looking man; rugged simplicity and indomitable 
strength are in his face, and such a glow of genius in it—not always 
smouldering there, but flashing from his beautiful grey eyes, from 
the remoteness of their deep setting under that massive brow. His 
manner is very quiet, but he speaks like one tremendously convinced 
of what he utters, aud who had much-very much—in him that was 
quite unutterable, quite unfit to be uttered to the uninitiated ear ; and 
when the Englishman's sense of beanty or truth exhibited itself in 
vociferous cheers, he would impatiently, almost contemptuously, wave 
his hand, as if that were not the sort of homage which Truth 
demanded. Qe began in a rather low nervous voice with a broad 
Scotch acceut, but it soon grew firm and shrank not abashed from its 
great task." (Journals and Letters, Vol. I., p. 152.) Monckton 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, too, was favourably impressed. 
* The most notable things in your way,' wrote he to Aubrey de Vere 
in 1838, * have been Carlyle’s Lectures; they have been perhaps more 
interesting than anything else, as all picturesque history most be, and 
he talks as graphically as his “ French Revolution." His personality 
is most attractive. There he stands, simple as a child, and his happy 
thought dances on his lips and in his eyes, and takes word and 
goes away, and he bids it God-speed, whatever it be.* (Li/e of 
Lord Houghton by Mr. Wemyss Reid, Vol. 1., p» 220.) But Carlyle 
struck another observer quite differently. George Ticknor, the Ame¬ 
rican historian of Spanish literature, was in London while Carlyle was 
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delivering his second course of lectures, and he thus writes of him in 
his journal: “He is a rather small, spare, ugly Scotchman, with a 
strong accent, which I should think he takes no pains to mitigAte. 
His manners are plain and simple, Hut not polished, ami his conver¬ 
sation much of the severe sort. To-day he spoke, as I think he 
commonly does, without notes, and therefore as nearly extempore as a 
man can who prepares himself carefully, as it was plain he had done. 
He was impressive, I think, though such lecturing could not well be 
very popular, and in some parts, if not poetical, he was pictur¬ 
esque. He was nowhere obscure, nor were his sentences artificially 
constructed, though some of them no doubt savoured of his 
peculiar manner.” (Life of Tick nor, Vol. II., p. 180.) “This 
time,” says Mr. Froudo, “he succeeded brilliantly, far better than 
on his first experiment.” The money result was nearly £300 
after all expenses had been paid,—a great blessing, as Carlyle said, 
to a man that had been haunted by tlie squalid spectre of beg¬ 
gary. . But a greater blessing was that it had a great influence on 
many men who have since become famous. Frederic Denison Maurice, 
another great ‘guide of English thought in matters of faith* in this 
century, said that ‘ he had been more edified by Carlyle’s Lectures of 
1838 than by anything he had heard for a long while, and that he had 
then the greatest reverence for Carlyle. (Life of Maurice by his Son, 
Vol. I., p. 251.) 

As to his method of lecturing it appears that Carlyle usually brought 
some notes with him to the lecture-room, but never used them. Miss 
KriU' Perry, writing to Sir Henry Taylor iu 1882 about her reminis¬ 
cences of Carlyle’s Lectures of 1840, says: “1 remember Jenny 
imitating him very funnily when looking at his notes. After his 
hour was over, he said: * I find I have been talking to yon all for one 
hour and twenty minutes, and not said one word of what is down on 
this sheet of paper, the subject-matter of our lecture to-day. I ask 
your indulgence, though you have good right not to give it to me, so 
good morning.’ I dare say you were also present at that lecture, and 
remember the amusement it caused.” (Correspondence of Sir H, 
Taylor ed, Dowden, p. 400.) The present course, too, was not 
written out, hut strictly spoken though he had prepared himself 
carefully for it, especially the Greek and Roman parts. “Classics,” 
as Mr. Froude says, “ are not the strong point of an Edinburgh 
education, and the little he had learnt there was rusty.” So he had to 
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read up his classics for the first three lectures. The lectures were briefly 
reported in the Examiner by Leigh Hunt, who, as Dr. Granett truly 
says, is always forgetting the reporter in the critic. Thus with the 
exception of this short notice of Hunt, the course was supposed to 
have been lost. “ It must ever be a source of regret,'* says Mr. Wylie, 
in his 4 Life of Carlyle,’ “ to the students of Carlyle*s writings that, 
while the reporters of the London Press were, in that summer of 1838, 
busy preserving every word of the orations of men who are already , 
forgotten, this poor fragment is all that has come down to us of a 
series of lectures which would have thrown so much light on the 
story of Carlyle’s spiritual life ” (p. 169). 

But since this was written Dr. Dowden has published in the 
Nineteenth Century (May 1881) some extracts from a note-book 
containing a report of the lectures. Dr. Dowden’s report, how¬ 
ever, to judge from the‘extracts he has given, is, as Dr. Garnett 
says, a blundering one, and he has omitted many characteristic 
passages. Our MS., though like Dr. Dowden’s, it wants one 
lecture, viz,, the ninth, is very accurate and has no other omissions 
like those in the latter. This omission of the ninth ' Lecture, which 
was on French Scepticism, is not, I think, a serious one. For 
Carlyle himself notes in his Journal: * On Voltaire and French 
Scepticism is the worst, as I compute, of all. On the day I was 
stupid and sick beyond expression ; also I did not like the man, 
a fatal circumstance of itself, I had to hover vague on the surface. 
The people seemed contcut enough. I myself felt Bincerely disgusted- 
That is the word.’ (Froude, X., 137.) Moreover, there is an 
excellent summary of this lecture at the beginning of the tenth. 
On collating all the extracts given by Dr. Dowden with the correspond¬ 
ing passages in our MS., I have found that the reading of the latter is in 
every case superior, and is free from the blunders of the former. 
In a passage in the first lecture the Dowden MS. has this sentence: 
“ Their first feature was whau we may Rjall the central feature of all 
others existing vehemence.’ Existing clearly gives no sense, and 
Dr. Dowden, suspecting this, has conjectured exhausting. But our 
MS. has exciting vehemence , which is the apposite epithet. A 
little farther there is this: “ The sun of Poetry stared upon him.” 
We have shone instead of stared , which is mnch better. In the sixth 
lecture, speaking of the great favour which Calderon has with the 
Germans, he says: “But I suspect that there is very much of forced 
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taste in this.” Both MSS. give “ forced taste,” but in out MS. there is 
a marginal note which says that this was not the expression used, 
“but I suppose it was the meaning of a technical word, which I did 
not catch/’ In the tenth lecture there is a ludicrous mistake in the 
Dowden MS, ** In spite of early training I never do see sorites of 
logic hanging together, put in regular order, but Ic onclude that it is 
going to end in some niaiserie , in Borne miserable delusion.” This is 
our reading. But the Dowden MS. has measure, the reading evidently 
of an ignorant transcriber, instead of the French word niaiserie , 
which is, of course, the only appropriate one in the place. In 
the eleventh lecture there is this sentence in the Dowden 
MS.: ** It was the primeval feeling of nature they came to crush 

but * * rallied." Dr. Dowden says that there is a word omitted 
in his MS., and he conjectures **the spirit of France rallied.” But 
our MS. has the full sentence, “ It was the primeval feeling of nature 
they came to crush, and round it the old spirit of fanaticism had 
rallied/’ Towards the close of the third lecture, the Dowden MS. 
omits a 1 no’ in a sentence and thus makes it illogical. * It was given 
to Tacitus to see no deeper into the matter than appears from the 
above account of it.’ The no is in our MS. In the first lecture, 
instead of * faculty * which is in our MS. and is the proper word, the 
other has * facility.’ These are only the more prominent discrepancies. 
1 have noted many more of a less serious nature. They all prove our 
MS. to be superior and more accurate ; and, as far as can be judged, a 
correct and full report of Carlyle’s famous lectures. 

A few words now about the writer of the MS., who has preserved 
these lectures for the world. The audience which attended his 
lectures is thus described by Jane Welsh Carlyle. * In quality the 
audience is unsurpassable; there are women so beautiful and intelli- 
gent that they look like emancipations from the moon; and men 
whose faces are histories in which one may read with ever new 
interest.’ (Letters and Memorials ed. Froude, Vol. I., p, 93.) Carlyle 
himself in one of his letters to his mother, writes : My audience 
was supposed to be the best, for rank, beauty, and intelligence, 
ever collected in London. I had bonnie braw dames, Ladies this, 
Ladies that, though I dared not look at them for fear they should 
put me out. I had old men of fourscore; men middle-aged, with 
fine steel-grey beards ; young men of the Universities, of the law 
profession, all sitting quite mum there, and the Annandaie voice golly- 
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log at them.” (Froude, Life in London , Vol. I.,p.340.) Amongthese 
last, mentioned by Carlyle, was a young man who afterwards lived to 
achieve a great success in his profession, as well as some in politics, in 
two continents. Mr. Thomas Anstey was studying law at about this 
time in London and was this year called to the bar. It speaks much 
About his critical discrimination and foresight that he should have been 
at so much pains to have a full report of these lectures for his private 
use, at a time when Carlyle was not much known beyond the little circle 
of his personal friends. Later on, taking notes of Carlyle’s lectures be¬ 
came it seems fashionable, among ladies especially, as Caroline Fox 
records in her Journal, April 19, 1841, that * Sterling spoke of ladies 
taking notes at Carlyle’s lectures of dates, not thoughts, and these all 
wrong.’ (op, cit. Vol. I., p. 230.) Mr. Anstey has preserved also his 
ticket of admission to the coarse, which is signed by Carlyle himself, 
and is numbered 64. It is'pasted on the inside of the cover of the MS. 
'When Anstey’s vast library was dispersed at his death in 1873, our 
Society bought this MS. among other valuable books. And we owe it 
to the excellent judgment of our then Honorary Secretary, the late- 
Mr. James Taylor, that we possess this precious MS. of lectures, 
whose supposed loss has been lamented by students of Carlyle. 

The method which has been followed in the treatment of the MS- 
is something like that which Carlyle has himself graphically 
described in one of his Essays. “You go through his writings and 
all other writings where he or his pursuits are treated of, and where- 
ever you find a passage with his name in it, you cut it out, and carry 
it away. In this manner a mass of materials is collected, and the 
building now proceeds apace. Stone is laid on the top of stone, 
a trowel or two of biographic mortar, if perfectly convenient, being 
spread in here and there, by way of cement; and so the strange 
pile suddenly arises; amorphous, pointing every way but to the 
zenith, here a block of granite, there a mass of pipeclay; till the 
whole finishes, when the materials ore finished!” (Miscellanies, Vol. 
I., p. 3.) Such a thing therefore will be the following paper. The 
sole objee# is to give some idea of the wealth of matter and 
manner contained in these lectures. Typical passages will therefore be 
quoted in full. As Dr. Garnett says, these Lectures contain ‘Carlyle’s 
opinions on a number of topics not elsewhere treated by him,* care 
will be taken to present such. On the whole, there will be little of my 
own, and I shall achieve my object if I earn Charles ll.’s famous 
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compliment to Godolphin of being never in the way and never 
out of it. 

Carlyle commences his course with a few introductory words on 
the greatness and dignity of Literature and on the importance of treat¬ 
ing literary history, that is, the record of what men have thought, be¬ 
fore political history, the narration of what they have done. “It 
must surely be an interesting occupation to follow the stream of mind 
from the period at which the first great spirits of our Western World 
wrote and flourished, down to these times. He who would pursue the 
investigation, however, must commence by inquiring what it was these 
men thought, before he enquires what they did , for after all they were 
solely remarkable for Mind, Thought, Opinion,—opinion which 
elothed itself in Action. And their opinions have survived in their 
books. A Book affords matter for deep meditation. Upon the 
shelves books seem queer, insignificant things—but in reality there is 
nothing so important as a book is. It stirs up the minds of men long 
after the author has sunk into the grave and continues to evert its 
corresponding influence for ages. Authors, unlike heroes, therefore, 
do not need to be illuminated by others, they are themselves luminous- 
This thought that was produced to-day,—the pamphlet that was 
published to-day, are only as it were reprints of thoughts that have 
circulated ever since the world began. And we are interested in its 
history for the thought is alive with us, and it lives when we are 
dead.” It may be noted that later on, at the close of the fourth 
lecture, Carlyle, in a passage seemingly—but seemingly only—con¬ 
tradictory to this, places noble action' above even noble utterance 
through books. Speaking of the comtempt with which the medieval 
warriors looked upon the art of writing, he says *. “Though writing 
is one of the noblest utterauces, for speech is so,—there are other 
ways besides that of expressing one’s self; and to lend a Heroic life 
is, perhaps, on the whole, a greater thing to do than to write a 
Heroic Poem . . . Actions only will be found to have been pre¬ 

served when writers are forgotten. Homer will one day be swallowed 
up in Time, and so will all the greatest writers that havefever lived • 
and comparatively this is very little matter. But actions will not 
be destroyed; their influence must live: good or bad, they will live 
through Eternity, for the weal or woe of the doer! Ip particular 
the good actions will flow on in the course of. time, unseen perhaps, 
but just as a vein of water flowing underground, hidden in general. 
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but at intervals breaking out to the surface in many a well for the , 
refreshment of men! ” No one need blame Carlyle for thus dissent¬ 
ing from the famous view of Aristotle, in order to agree with Bacon 
in preferring an active to a contemplative life. 

Carlyle has no sympathy with those who would frame a theory for 
explaining every fact in the political, social, as well as literary world. 
Though he later on adopted what Mr. Herbert‘Spencer sarcastically 
calls the ** great man theory,” though he is capable of saying the 
“ history of the world is but the Biographies of great men” (Heroes, 
p. 1), And though he may he said to have written his greatest and 
most laborious works to illustrate this cardinal theory which runs like a 
line thread through all his teaching, yet at the outset of these lectures, 
he refuses to frame any theory about the history of European culture. 
Indeed, somewhat strangely, he says, that such theories are aimoBt 
impossible, not only in the present subject but almost everywhere else 
in human things. “There is very great difficulty in reducing this 
generation of thought to a perfect theory, as indfed there is with 
everything else, except perhaps the stars only, and even they are not 
reduced to theory,—not perfectly at least,—for although the solar 
system is quite established as such, it seems doubtful whether it does 
not in its turn revolve round other solar systems; and so any theory 
is in fact only imperfect. This phenomenon therefore is not to be 
theorised on.” It is to be wished that these wise words had been 
borne in mind by another historian of the same subject as this of 
Carlyle, Dr. Draper, whose “History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe ” is thoroughly vitiated by his absurd “ physiological theory ” 
that the progress of society resembles that of a human being from 
childhood to old age. Emerson, whose lectures on Human culture were 
delivered in Boston at about the same time as his friend Carlyle’s, 
and were, as Carlyle himself noted, ‘ on the very subject I am to dis¬ 
course upon here in May coming,’ treated the subject in the light of 
a curious theory of his own. Culture, according to him, is the unfold¬ 
ing of a man’s potentialities, and is a discipline so universal as to 
demonstrate that no part of a man is made in vain. And he demon¬ 
strated this in successive lectures on the hands, the head, the eye and 
ear, the heart, etc. (of. Memoir of Emerson, by J. E. Cabot, Yol. I., 
p.322, Yol. II., 351). In spite however of his disclaimer, Carlyle too 
has a theory in these , lectures or rather a central idea, which runs 
‘ through them all and connects the whole. With him belief and 
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faith is the one thing needful in human affairs, and disbelief and doubt 
the cancer of the mind eating all life and vigour out of it and paralys¬ 
ing its activity, fife judges periods and nations by this standard, and 
according as belief or doubt prevails, he praises or condemus them. 
In the * history of European culture he views the steady progress of 
belief retarded at certain points by periods of doubt and unbelief. 
A succession of faiths runs through all the ages from the earliest times 
to the nineteenth century, with intervals of scepticism between them 
at certain periods. In the early times there prevailed the faiths of 
Greece and Rome. These were followed by the Christian faith, after 
a short reign of scepticism under Pyrrho, Sextus Empiricus and 
Seneca. The Christian faith had continued to rule for a long time 
till it was seriously checked by the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century, represented by Hume in England, Voltaire in France, and 
the early writings of Goethe, especially his Werther in Germany. 
This again was followed by the revival of faith in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, faith not exactly Christian, but a consi¬ 
derably modified form of it, of which Goethe was the herald on the 
continent. Carlyle has divided his course into four periods accord¬ 
ingly, corresponding to these successions of faith. The first period 
treated in three lectures is taken up with Greece and Rome, their 
Pagan faith as well as Pagan scepticism. The second and long¬ 
est period, treated in five lectures, treats of the Christian Faith and 
its influence on culture in the four chief countries of Europe : Italy, 
Spain, Germany and England. France has the chief place in the third 
period of scepticism, which interrupted and modified the course of the 
Christian Faith, and is treated in three lectures. The last period of 
the revival of faith in this century is treated at great length in a single 
closing lecture on Modern German literature, especially Goethe and 
his works. 

He begins the first period of European culture with the Greeks in 
whose history he traces three epochs, after the introduction of civi¬ 
lized arts into the country and the formation of societies. The first 
is the siege of Troy, which happened in the 12th century B.C. The 
second was that of the Persian invasion, during which 1 their fate 
trembled in the iron scale of destinay for while.* “ It is a pity that 
during this time we have bat little information as to the influence 
produced upon them by the aspect of their beautiful country, its lofty 
mountains and fertile valleys, the gigantic trees which clothed the 
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summits and. sides of their craggy precipices, a«d sll so beautifully 
set off by the bright sky which was shining upon them ; as well as the 
means by which all this was rendered serviceable to them in the 
ways of daily life. It is only battles that are marked by historians, 
but subjects like these are rarely noticed.’* Carlyle, it woiilcl thus 
seern, has adopted the views of Montesquieu, whose great work, as is 
well known, treats of such influences upon history, views which have 
been carried to an absurd extreme by the late Mr. Buckle iu his 
great historical fragment. The third epoch is that of Alexander the 
Great. Like the other two it also has reference to the East. “ It was 
the flower-time of Greece,—her history is as that of a tree from its 
sapling state to its decline,—and at this period she developed an efflo¬ 
rescence of genius such as no other country ever beheld. But it speedily 
ended in the shedding of her flowers and in her own decay. From that 
time she continued to fall ancl Greece has never again been such as she 
then was. Europe was henceforth to develop herself on an independent 
footing, and it had been so ordered that Greece was to begin that. As 
to their peculiar physiognomy among nations, they were in one respect 
an extremely interesting people, but in another unamiable and weak 
entirely. There is a remarkable similarity in character of the French 
to these Greeks. Their first feature was what we may call the central 
feature of all others, exciting vehemence, not exactly strength, for there 
was no permanent coherence in it as in strength, but a sort of fiery im¬ 
petuosity or vehemence, never anywhere so remarkable as among the 
Greeks, except among the French. But connected with this vehemence 
and the savageoess to which it led, they bad an extraordinary delicacy 
of taste and genius in them. They had a prompt dexterity in seizing the 
relations of objects, a beautiful and quick sense in perceiving the places 
in which the things lay all round the world which they had to work 
with; and which without being entirely admirable was in their own 
internal province highly useful. So the FVeneh. with their undeniable 
barrenness of genius, have yet in a remarkable manner the faculty of 
expressing themselves with precision and elegance, to so singular a 
degree that no ideas or inventions can possibly become popularised till 
they are presented to tl\e world by means of the French language.* 

* Cf. “The" French are great indeed hs cooks of everything, whether an 
idea or a lump of meat; they will make something palatable of the poorest 
notion and the barest bone,” one of the sayings of Carlyle recorded by Lord 
Houghton in his Commonplace Bonk, and now llrst published in his Life by 
Mr. W. Reid, Vol. 11., 47‘J. 1 
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“And this is true of' history and of .all filings now in the world 
of all philosophy, of everything else. But in philosophy, poetry 
and all things, the Greek genius displayed itself with as curious 
a felicity as the French does in frivolous exercises. Singing 
or music' was the central principle of. the Greeks, not a subordinate 
one. And they were right. What is not musical is rough and hard 
and cannot be harmonised. Harmony is the essence of art and 
science. The mind moulds to itself the clay and makes it what it will. 
The Pelasgic Architecture, which still subsists in its huge walls of 
stones formed of immense tolars piled one upon another, presents, I 
am told now, at the distance of 3,000 years, the evidence of most magni¬ 
ficent symmetry and an eye to what is beautiful. Their poems are 
equally admirable. Their statuary comprise still the highest things that 
we have to show for ourselves in that art. Phidias, for example, had 
the same spirit of harmony, and the matter of his art was obedient 
to him * * * This spirit of harmony operated directly in him, 

informing all parts of his mind,—thence transferring itself into sta¬ 
tuary and seen with the eye and filling the hearts of all people. 
Thence Carlyle passes to consider the religion of the Greeks. Poly¬ 
theism at first sight seems an inextricable mass of confusions and 
delusions. But there was no doubt some moaning in it for the people. 
It may he explained in one of two ways: the first is that the fable 
was only an allegory to explain tbe various relations of natural facts, 
of spiritual facts and material; and much learning has been expended 
on this theorv, which is called IIermenisiii.* Bacon himself wrote 
upon it iit his treatise ‘Be Sapientia Veteruro.’ But Carlyle 
characteristically inclines to the other theory that their gods were 
simply their Kings and Heroes whom they afterwards deified. 'Man 
is always venerable to man ; great men are sure to attract worship or 
reverence in all ages, and in ancient times it is not wonderful that 
sometimes they were accounted as gods. For the most imaginative 
of us can scarcely conceive the feelings with which the earliest of 
the human species looked abroad on the world around them. At first 
doubtless they regarded nothing but the gratifications of their wants, 
as in fact wild people do yet. But the man would soon begin to 
ask himself whence he was, what were his flesh and blood, what he 

* Hie. in MS., but Anstey ban himself queried it- on the margin, as it is 
obviously wrong. 
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himself was who was not here a short time ago, who will not be here 
much longer, but still existing a conscious individual in this immense 
universe. The theories so formed would be extremely extravagant, 
and little would suffice to shape this system into Polytheism. For it is 
really in my opinion a blasphemy against human nature to attribute 
the whole of the system to quackery and falsehood.” 

Carlyle then defends their Divination, the grand nucleus round 
which Polytheism formed itself, the constituted core of the whole matter. 
He sees no quackery about it. Outlie contrary he sees a great deal of 
reason in their oracles. If the divine who entered into the deep dark 
chasm at Dodona for inspiration, “ was a man of devout frame of 
mind, he must surely have then been in the best state of feeling 
for foreseeing the future and giving advice to others. No matter 
how I his was carried, by divination or otherwise, so long as the 
individual suffered himself to be wrapt in union with a higher 
being. I like to believe better of Greece than that she was 
complelely at the mercy of fraud and falsehood in these matters.” 
Surely this sympathetic way of inquiring into the past, e ntering into 
the minds and hearts of men of a distant age to think and feel as 
they thought and felt more than two thousand years ago, is much supe¬ 
rior to the supercilious manner of viewing and criticising the creeds and 
customs of ancient times by importing our modern views into the dis¬ 
tant and dim past. And this sympathetic manner, this trying to see 
good and wisdom in ancient customs, to lind out their true basis in 
sincerity and reason in no way inferior to our own, if applied to the 
customs and creeds of nu» ancestors and of ancient India, would lead 
to much better results, w ould tend to make us much wiser than the 
negative barren criticism of antiquity pursued with the vanity of ex¬ 
tolling our times at the expense of the past. But to return to Carlyle. 
This acquittal of Greece from the charge of fraud and falsehood and 
quackery in her ancient religious system is all the more emphatic, 
coming as it does from such a hater of %ham and quagkery in every 
shape and guise as Carlyle, ‘The Greeks discovered, indenpedently 
of their idolatry, that truth which is in every man’s heart, and to 
which no thinking man can refuse his assent, they recognised a 
destiny, a great dumb black power ruling during time, which knew 
nobody for its master, and in its decrees was as inflexible as adamant, 
and every one knew that it was there.’ Such therefore was the Religion 
of the Greeks to whose Liiteiature he passes in the second lecture. 
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The first to be treated ere the poems of Homer which Carlyle, 
quoting Joannes von Muller, says are the oldest books of importance, 
next after the Bible. ' There are none older even among the Chinese, 
for in spite of what has been said about their works, there is no 
evidence that any of them are older than the poems of Homer, some 
there are about the same age, but very insignificant, such as romances 
or chronicles*' Carlyle was misinformed' as regards the earliest 
Chinese book of importance, which is the celebrated Yih-king or Book 
of Changes, the first of the famous Nine Classics. This work, which 
is a philosophical treatise, first saw the light according to Prof. R. K. # 
Douglas within a prison’s walls in 1150 B. C,, its author. Wan-Wang, 
having been imprisoned for a political offence. As to Homer, who 
he was and whether he was the real author of the Homeric poems, 
very little is known. Carlyle does not believe in one Homer, the 
author of the Homeric poems.* * Indeed, .the only argument in 
favour of Horaer being the real author, is derived from the 
common opinion on the point, and from the unity of the poem, of 
which it was once said, that it was as unlikely that it should be owing 
to an accidental concurrence of different writers as that by an accidental 
arrangement of the types it should have been printed.' But Carlyle 
on reading the poem again, could not find this unity, * I became 
completely convinced that it was not the work of one mAn. One 
may cut out two or three books without making any alteration in its 
unity.* But yet the character of Homer’s poems is the best among 
all poems. For in the first place they are the delineation of something 
more ancient than themselves and more simple, and therefore 
more interesting, as being the impressions of a primeval mind, the 
proceedings of a set of men, our spiritual progenitors. The first 
things of importance in ‘ the world’s history are mentioned there. 
Secondly, they possess qualities of the highest character of whatever 
age or country. The Greek genius never exceeded what was done by 
the authors of those poera^ which are known as the writings of 
Homer.* ’ And these qualities may be reduced to two heads: 11 First, 
Homer does not believe his story to be a fiction. He believed his 


* Cf> “All history should aim at resembling the Iliad, remembering it is a 
greater task than the human mind is capable of, really and literally, to present 
the smallest fact as it Itself appeared,” one of Carlyle’s sayings' (dpud Eeid, 
JAfa <4 bord Howjhton, Vol. II., p. 441), 
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narratives to be strictly true. Secondly, the poem of the Iliad was* 
actually intended to be sung—it sings itself '—not only the cadence, 
but the whole thought of the poem sings itself, as it were* Now, if we 
take these two things and add them together, the combination makes 
up the essence of the best poem that can - be written. There is more 
of character in his second poem, which treats of a higher state of 
civilisation. Its hero Ulysses, is the very model of the Type-Greek, a 
perfect image of the Greek genius, a shifty’, nimble active man involved 
in difficulties, but every now and then- bobbing up oat of darkness 
and confusion, victorious and intact.” 

But we must leave Homer interesting as be is, and pass on to the 
philosophers of the Greeks, among whom Pythagoras wa*s the greatest 
in the earlier times, 1 What will immortalise Pythagoras is his 
discovery of the square of the hypotenuse. It seems that he may 
rather be said not to have invented -it, but imported, for I understand 
the Hindoos and other people of the East have long known it/ Neat 
comes the historian Herodotus whose *wo»k is, properly speaking, an 
Encyclopaedia of the various nations, and displays in a striking manner 
the innate spirit of harmony that was in the Greeks. It is the spirit 
of order which has constituted him the prose poet of his century/ 
As regards his credibility, Herodotus is most veracious when he 
writes from his own observation; but * when he does not profess to 
know the truth of his narratives, it is curious to see the sort of 
Arabian.Tales which he collects together/ Of the great Tragedians, 
yEsohylus is held the greatest. * It is said that when composing ho 
had on a look of the greatest fierceness. He has been accused of 
bombast; from his obscurity he is often exceedingly difficult, but 
bombast is not the word at all. His words come up from the great 
volcano of his heart, and often he has no voice for it, and he 
copulates his words together and tears his heart asunder/ 
Sophocles completed his work and was of a more chastened and 
cultivated mind. He translated it iat& a choral peal of melody ; 
ASschylus only excels in his grand bursts of feeling. The Antigone 
is the finest thing of the kind ever sketched by man. Euripides 
carried his compositions occasionally to the very verge of disease, and 
displays a distinct commencement of the age of speculation and 
scepticism. He writes often for the effects sake, not as Homer or 
ASschylug, wrapt away in the train of action; but bow touching is 
effect so produced. He was accused of impiety, • In a sceptical kind 
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of man these two things go together very often—impiety and desire of 
effect. There is a decline in all kinds of literatnre when it ceases to 
he poetical and becomes speculative. Socrates was the emblem of the 
decline of the Greeks in its transitive state; be was the friend of 
Euripides. It seems strange to call him so. I willingly admit that he 
was a man of deep feeling and morality.' But Carlyle characteristically 
does not approve of his hostile attitude towards the religion of the 
Greeks. * I can well Understand the idea which Aristophanes had of 
him,thathewasaman going to destroy all Greece with his innovations. 
To understand that, we have only to go back to what I said hi my last 
lecture on the peculiar character of the Greek system of religion, the 
crown of all their beliefs. The Greek system, you will remember, was 
of a great significance and value for the Greeks^ even the most absurd- 
looking part,of the whole—the Oracle—this too was shown to have 
been not a quackery, but the result of a sincere belief on the part of 
the priests themselves. No matter what you call the process, if the 
man believed in what he was about and listened to his faith in a 
higher power, surely by looking into himself, apart from earthly 
feeling, he would be in that frame of mind by far the best adapted for 
judging correctly and wisely of the future. They send the most pious, 
intelligent and reverend among them to join themselves to this 
system, and thus was formed a sort of non-pagan Church to the 
people. There were also the Greek games. The mind of the whole 
nation by its means obtained a strength and coherence. If I may not 
be permitted to say that through it the natiou became united to the 
Divine power, I may at any rate assert that the highest considerations 
and motives thus became familiar to each person, and were put at the 
very top of his mind. But at Socrates’ time this devotional feeling 
had in a great measure given way. He himself was not more sceptical 
than the rest. He shows a lingering kind of aim and attachment for 
the old religion of his country, and often we cannot make out whether 
he believed in it or not. Hd must have had but a painful intellectual 
life, a painful kind of life altogether, we would think.’ These last 
sentences, one would think, can very well be applied to Carlyle himself 
with regard to his attitude towards the old religion of his country. 
Socrates seems to him to have been an entirely unprofitable character. 

* I have a great desire to admire Socrates, but 1 confess that his writings 
seem to be made up of very wire-drawn notions about virtue ; there 
is no conclusion. inr him; there is no word of life in Socrates.' After 
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Socrates the Greek nation became more and more sophistical. 
The Greek genius lost its originality; it lost its poetry, and gave way 
to the spirit of speculation. Alexander subdued them, and, no 
great genius of any very remarkable quality appeared in Greece. 

In the third lecture Carlyle treats of the Romans: their character, 
their fortune, and what they did. At the outset, comparing the 
Homans with the Greeks, he says:' 4 We may say of this nation that, 
as the Greeks may be compared to the children of antiquity from their 
naivete and gracefulness, while their whole history is an aurora, the 
dawn of a higher culture and civilization,—so the Romans were the 
men of antiquity and their history a glorious, warm laborious day ; 
less beautiful and graceful no doubt than the Greeks, but most essen¬ 
tially useful.’ The Homans will not require much discussion in 
connection with our subject because ‘ the Roman life, and the 'Roman 
opinions are quite a sequel to those of the Greeks ; a second edition, 
we may say, of the Pagan system of belief and actions.* The 
Greek life itself * was shattered to pieces against the harder, stronger 
life of the Romans. It was just as a beautiful crystal jar becomes 
dashed to pieces upon the hard rocks;—so inexpressible was the force 
of the strong Roman energy.* The Romans evince the characters of 
two distinct species of people,—the Pelasgi, and the Etruscans or 
Tuscans, entirely different from these. The latter had a gloomy 
heaviness, austerity and sullenness. They were men of a gloomy 
character, very different from the liveliness and gracefulness of the 
Greeks. *In the Romans we have the traces of these two races 
joined together,—the one proved the noblesse,—the other, the 
commonalty. The Etruscans had a sort of sullen energy, and, 
above all, a kind of rigorous thrift. And thrift, though generally 
regarded as mean, includes in itself the best virtues that a man can 
have in this world. It includes all that man can do in his vocation. 
‘ Eveu in its worst state, it indicates a greatjaeople, I think. The Dutch, 
for example,—there is no stronger people than them; the people of New 
England, the Scotch, all great nations! In short, it is the foundation 
of all manner of virtue in a nation.’* 

Along with this there was in the Roman character a great seriousness 
and devoutness; and it was natural that *the Greek religion was light 


# Carlyle eulogises thrift iu several places in his works, especially in Frederic 
the Great, Vol. 11. 
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and sportful compared to the Roman/ * Their notion of Fate, which we 
observed was'the central element of Paganism, was much more productive 
fid' consequences than the Greek notion ? and it depended entirely on the 
original character which had been given to this people. Their notion 
was that Rome was always meant to be the Capital of the whole 
world, that right was on the side of every man who was with Rome, 
and that, therefore, it was their doty to do everything for Rome. 
This belief tended very principally to produce its own fulfilment,— 
nay, it was itself founded on fact: * Did not Rome do so and so? ’ they 
would reason/ The stubborn energy of their ancestors was employed 
by the Romans in all the concerns of their ordinary life, and by it 
they raised themselves above all other people. * Method was their 
great principle, just as Harmony was of the Greeks. The Method of 
the Romans was a sort of Harmony, but not that beautiful, graceful 
thing which was the Greek Harmony. Theirs was the harmony of 
plan—an architectural harmony which was displayed iu the arranging 
of practical antecedents and consequences. Their whole genius was 
practical. Speculation with them was nothing in the comparison. 
Their vocation was not to teach the sciences—what sciences they 
knew they had received from the Greeks—but to teach practical 
wisdom, to subdue people into polity/ * 

Pliny, says Carlyle, declares that he cannot describe Rome: “ so 
great is it that it appears to make heaven more illustrious, aud to 
bring the whole World into civilization and obedience under its antliO' 
rity.” This is what it did. It went on fighting and subduing the 
world. Rut it was not with the spirit of a robber. “ Some have 
thought that the Romans had done nothiug else but fight to establish 
their dominion where they had not the least claim of right, and that 
they were a mere nest of robbers. But this is evidently a misappre¬ 
hension. Historians have generally managed to write down such facts as 
are apt to strike the memory of the vulgar, while they omit the circum¬ 
stances which display the real character of the Romans, The Romans 
were at first an agricultural people; they built, it appears, ? their 
barns within their walls for protection. But they got incidentally 


* Of. Tfie celebrated lines of Virgil:— 

Tu regere imperio populos, Bomane, memento: 
Hbd fcibi Brunt ariea, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcero subjectis, et debellare superbos. 
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into quarrels with other neighbouring state ; and it. is not strange 
that they should have taken the opportunity to compel them by force 
to adopt their civilization* such as it was* in preference to the more 
foolish and savage method of their own. I do not say that the 
Roman was a mild kind of discipline. Far from that, it'was estab¬ 
lished only by hard contests and fighting. But it was of all the most 
beneficial. In spite of all that has been said and ought to be sai,d 
about Liberty, it is true Liberty to obey the best personal guidance, 
either out of our own head or out of that of some other. No one 
could wish to see some fool wandering about at his will and without 
any restraint or guidance. We must admit it to he fay better for 
him even if some wise man were to take charge of him,, even though 
by force, although that seems but a coarse kind of operation. But 
fighting was not at all the fundamental principle in their conquests; 
it was their superior civilisation which attracted the surrounding 
nations to their centre. If their course had been entirely unwise all 
the world would have risen in arms against these domineering tyrants 
for ever claiming to be rulers where they had no right at all, and 
their power could not have subsisted there as it did.,” This is quite 
characteristic of Carlyle, with whom power and supreme authority 
pass ss by right from the wesk to the strong, from those who were 
unfit to enjoy them to those who were capable of wielding them. 
The great contest of the Romans with Carthage which ‘as far 
as probabilities went was more likely to subject the whole world,’ 
was the * crowning phenomenon of their history.’ Bat the Car¬ 
thaginians, between whom and the Jews Carlyle sees a great 
resemblance, were subdued, and he rejoices in their overthrow. 
Carlyle characteristically does not like the constitutional struggles 
between the Patricians and the Plebeians, and the internal discord 
which characterised the history of the later Roman Republic. He 
therefore rejoices in its overthrow and (he elevation of Csesar. * I 
cannot join in the lamentation made by some over the downfall of 
the Republic, when Csesar took hold of it. It had been but a con¬ 
stant struggling and scramble for prey j and it was well to end it, and 
to see the wisest* cleanest and most judicious man of them place himself 
at the top of it. The Romans, under the Empire, attained to their com¬ 
plete grandeur. Their dominion reached from the River Euphrates 
to Cadiz* and from the border of the Arabian desert to Severus’ wall 
up in the north of England. And what an empire was it; teaching 
1 » 
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mankind that they should be tilling the groimd as they ought id 
do, instead of fighting one another. For that is the real thing which 
every man is called on to do,—to till the ground,—and not to slay 
his poor hrother man.* 

Passing from their history to their language and literature, he finds 
the latter to be but a copy of that of the Greeks; but still * there is a 
kind of Roman worth in many of their books.* Their language, too, 
has a character belonging to Borne. * Its peculiar distinguishing 
character is its imperative sound and structure finely adapted to com¬ 
mand. So in their books, as, for instance, the poems of Virgil and 
Horace, we see the Roman character of a still strength.** But their 
greatest work was practical. It was written on the face of the planet 
in which we live,—their Cyclopean highways, extending from country 
to country, their Aqueducts, their Coliseums, their whole Polity! 
And how spontaneous all these things were ! How little any Roman 
knew what Rome was I" Then he goes on to say that there can be »o 
preconceived plan for the creation of national greatness in the minds 
of the individuals who follow their own particular aims and plans. 
“ There is a tendency in all historians to place a plan in the head of 
every one of their great characters, by which he regulated his actions ; 
forgetting that it is not possible for aqy man to have foreseen events, 
and to have embraced at once the vast complication of the circum¬ 
stances that were to happen. It is more reasonable to attribute national 
progress to a great, deep instinct in every individual actor. Who of 
us, for example, knows England, though he may contribute to her 
prosperity ? Everyone here follows his own object,—one goes to 
India, another aspires to the army, and each after his own ends. 
But all thus co-operate together after all, one Englishman with 
another, in adding to the strength and wealth of the whole nation. 
The wisest Government has only to direct this spirit into a proper 
channel. But to believe thpt it can lay down a plan for the creation 
of national enterprise is an entire folly. These incidents form the 
deep foundation of a national character ; when they fall, the nation falls 
too; just as when the roots of a tree fall and the sap can mount the 
trunk and diffuse itself among the leaves no longer, the tree, stops 
too! ” All greatness therefore as is well known is unconscious 
with him. Pursuing this train of thought Carlyle starts the paradox 
that literature makes itself remarkable only during the decline of a 
nation.. “ During a healthy, sound, progressive period of national 
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existence there- is, in general, no literature at all. In a time of 
active exertion the nation will not speak out its mind. It is not 
till a nation is ready to decline that its literature makes itself 
remarkable. And this is observable in all nations. For there are- 
many ways in which a man or a nation expresses itself besides books. 
The point is not to be able to write a book: the point is to have the 
true mind for it. Everything in that case which the nation does 
will be equally significant of its mind. If any great man among the 
Romans,—Julius Caesar or Cato, for example, had never done anything 
but till the ground, they would have acquired equal excellence in that 
way, they would have ploughed as they conquered. Everything a 
great man does carries the traces of a great man. Perhaps even 
there is the most energetic virtue when there is no talk about virtue 
at all! I wish my friends hqre,” emphasises Carlyle, “ to consider and 
keep this in view : that progress and civilisation may go on. unknown 
to the people themselves: that there may be a primeval feeling of 
energy and virtue in the founders of a state, whether they can fathom 
it or not. This feeling gets nearer every generation to be uttered* 
For though the son only learns such thingB as his father invented, yet 
he will discover other things, and teach as- well his own as his father’s 
inventions in- his turn to his children. And so it will go on working 
itself out, till it gets into conversation and speech. We shall observe 
this precisely when we come to the reign of Elizabeth [ VlH. Lecture]. 
All great things, in short, whether national or individual, are uncon¬ 
scious things 1 I cannot get room to insist on this here, but we shall 
see them as we go on, like seeds thrown out upon a wide, fertile field ; 
no man sees what they are, but they grow up before ub and become 
great. What did that man, when he built his house, know of Rome or 
of Julios Caesar that were to come ? These were the products of Time.. 
Faust of Mentz, who invented Printing, that subject of so much 
admiration in our times, never thought §f the results that were to’ 
followhe found it a- cheaper way of publishing his Bibles, and he used 
it for no other purpose than to undersell the other booksellers. In 
short, from the Christian Religion down to the poorest genuine song, 
there has been no consciousness- in the minds of the first authors of 
anything of excellence. Shakespeare, too, never seemed to imagine that 
he had any talent at all, his only abject seems to have been to gather 
a little money, for he was very necessitous. And when we do find 
consciousness the tiling done is sure to be not a great tiring at all. It 
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is a very suspicious circumstance when anything makes a great noise 
about itself; it is like a drum, producing a great deal of sound, but 
very like to be empty 1 ” This test of unconsciousness, embodied in 
the maxim of Schiller that < Genius is ever a secret to itself/ he had 
already announced and applied to greatness in 1881, in an article 
in the Edinburgh Review , afterwards reprinted as * Characteristics ’ 
in his Miscellanies. It provoked even Sterling, one of his staunchest 
admirers, to a long refutation in his article in the Westminster Review 
for 1839 (reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays ed. J, Bare, Vol. I.). 

Next Carlyle takes a short survey of the famous masterpieces of 
Roman literature. Virgil’s yEneid he thinks entirely inferior to 
Homer, because there is the fatal consciousness, on which he has just 
enlarged,—** that knowledge that he is writing an Epic,—the plot, 
the style, all is vitiated by that one fault.” Then the charac¬ 
ters are also inferior. “ iEneas is a lachrymose sort of man alto- 
gether. But when this fatal consciousness left Virgil he became a 
great poet, as is to be seen in his minor poems. He was a great 
poet when be did not observe himself, and when he let himself 
alone/’ In his women he succeeded wonderfully. “ Virgil was an 
amiable man and always in bad health, much subject to dyspepsia and to 
all kinds of maladies that afflict men of genius ” and with which Carlyle 
was but too familiar. And it would have been curious to know whether 
they moved Virgil’s spleen as they did that of bis critic and made him 
vent his anger in the most vehement language in his journals. “We 
must, on the whole, conclude that Virgil was, properly speaking, 
not an Epic poet.” Horace too has the same consciousness; and 
Carlyle finds another hindrance in admiring him, in his perverse 
litoral philosophy, the Epicurean system. Another poet who had 
an ever-present consciousness of himself is Ovid* who is thus very 
inferior to Horace or Virgil. From his time “ we get more and more 
into self-consciousness and igto scepticism not long afterwards, without 
being able to find any bottom at all to it! ” And Roman literature 
continued to degenerate till it reached its lowest point in Seneca. “ If 
we want an example of a diseased self-consciousness, an exaggerated 
imagination, a mind blown up with all sorts of strange conceits* the 
spasmodic state of intellect, in short, of a man morally unable to 
speak the truth on any subject,—we have it in Seneca* He was led 
away by this strange humour into all sorts of cant and insincerity* 
He had that spirit of self-conceit, pride and vanity, which is the 
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rain of all things in this world, and always will be.” This decline in 
their literature was the consequence of their decline in Virtue. “.The 
vices of this kind of literature connect themselves in a natural 
sequence with the decline of Roman virtue altogether. When that 
people had once come to disbelief in their own gods, and to put all 
their confidence in their money, believing that with their money they 
could always buy their money’s worth, this order of things was 
closely succeeded by moral abominations of the most dreadful kind, 
such as were not known before and never since, the most fearful 
abominations under the sun.” But even in deserts there are oases, and 
in this dreary age there was one great writer, the greatest of Roman 
writers, Tacitus,—such is the power of genius to make itself heard 
and felt in all times. Taoitos displays more of the Roman spirit per¬ 
haps than any one before him. In eloquent words does Carlyle eulogise 
this truly great man. “In the middle of all those facts in the liters, 
ture of his country, which correspond so well with what we know 
of the history of Rome itself—'in the middle of all that quackery and 
puffery coming into play time abont in every department, when critics 
wrote books to teach you how to hold out your arm and your leg—in 
the middle of all this absurd and wicked period Tacitus was born and 
was enabled to be a Roman after all! He stood like a Colossus at the 
edge of a dark night, and he saw events of all. kinds hurrying past 
him and plunging be knew not where, but evidently to no good, for 
falsehood and cowardice never yet ended anywhere but in destruction ! 
He was full of the old feelings of goodness and honesty ; he has no 
belief but the old Roman belief.” With Tacitus Carlyle quits the 
subject of Pagan literature, for after him all things went on sinking 
down more and more into all kinds of disease and ruin. “After the 
survey which we have made, we come to the conclusion that there is a 
strange coherence between the healthy beKef and outward destiny of a 
nation. Thus the Greeks went on with ^ieir wars and everything else 
most prosperously, till tbey became conscious of their condition, till the 
man became solicitous after other times. Socrates, we said, is a kind 
of starting point from which we trace their fall into confusion and 
wreck of all sorts. So it was with the Romans. Cato the elder, used 
to tell them, “ the instant yon get the Greek literature among you there 
^ willjbe an end of the old Roman spirit.” He was not listened to; 
the rage for Greek speculation increased; he himself fonnd it impos¬ 
sible to keep hack, although he grew very angry abont it, and in his 
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old age he learned the Greek language and had it taught to his sons. 
It was too late; nobody could believe any longer* and every one 
had set his mind on being a man and thinking for himself." In 
the middle of all this occurred an event which was destined to change 
it all and to regenerate the effete ancient world, the advent of 
Christ* the new character in which all the future world lay hid. 
The rise of Christianity may be said to have put a stop to ancient 
history; and here 1 stop for the present* and shall resume the 
subject on auother occasion. 
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Art. XII. — -Subandhu and Kutn&rila. By the Son’ble 
■ Mr. Justice K. T. Trlawq, M.A., LL.B., C.I.E, 


(Read 29th September 1891.3 


Dr. Fit*-Edward Ball, in the very learned Preface to his edition of 
the Vaaavadfttta, has assigned Subandhu, the author of that work, to 
some period prior to the age of Bana, the famous author of the Harsha 
Gharita and the Kndambari. 1 And Bana, being generally admitted to 
have been a contemporary of Harshavardhana of Kanuj and Hiuen 
Tsiang, belongs to the early part of the seventh century A.D. a Subandhu 
accordingly, has been generally regarded as belonging to the close of 
the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century A.D.* In 1885, 
however, Prof. Peterson, in the Preface to his edition of the Kddam- 
bari of Bana, threw some doubts on the identification of the V£sa- 
vadatba which we possess with the Vasavadatta mentioned in Bana’s 
famous introductory verses to the Harsha Gharita. 4 But soon after¬ 
wards, he saw reason to change his opinion. 0 And now Dr. Cartellieri 
has adduced elaborate reasons in detail for adhering to the received 
view, that Bana knew our Vasavadatta, and in fact for holding 
further' that Bana composed his work for the express purpose of 
eclipsing Subandhu’s fame. 0 Under these circumstances We are, I think, 


i P. 11. And compare Prof. Cowell’s Ny&yakusmadnjalt, Preface p. vi. 

* 1 notice that the late Pandit Bhagv&nlfil expressed a view similar to mine 
about the period of Harsha'a reign at which the Harsha Gharita was written 
(Vol. XIII., Ind. Antiquary, p. 74). See my MndrAr&kshasa, Introduction, note 
65 (P. L.) 

* See, inter alia , Max Miiller’s India; whig) it can teach ns, p. 331, Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vol. III., p. 143. 

* Introduction, pp. 71—2. 

* SubhAshit&vali of Vallabhadeva. Introduction, p. 133 and note. VAsava- 
datt&'a story is referred to by Dandm also (as to his date see below) for a 
somewhat similar purpose to that in the*MAlatt M&dhava. See Daaakum&ra* 
charita (Biihler’s Ed.), p. 69. 

* "Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. II.. p. 116 et seq. (at p. 132).See also, ;Ibid. 
Vol. III., p. 148, and, J. B. B. R. A. 8 ., Vol. XVII., p. 81. I confess that I find 1b 
difficult to agree with those who regard the verses in the Harsha Charita as 
indicating the existence of Subandhu and KAlidasa at the same time with BAfla 
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as safe as we' can be in dealing with any dates in the history of 
Sanskrit Literature, if we proceed on the assumption that books and 
events which can be shown to be referred to by the author of the 
V&savadatt& must belong at the latest to about the middle of the 
sixth century A.D. 

One of the books which the Vfisav&datta refers to is a book named Alan- 
kara, by the famous Buddhist writer Dharmakirti 7 . This is the writer 
about whoip some interesting facts have been brought together by 
Mr. &. B. Pathak in his recent paper oh Dharmakirti and rfarika- 
racb&rya, read before our Society. 8 In thRt paper, Mr. Pathak refers 
to I-tsing’s account of his travels, and from the information con¬ 
tained in that account deduces the conclusion, that * ( it is clear that 
Dharmakirti cottld have flourished only in the first half of the seventh 
century.* ” In the first place, I may point out that Mr. P&thak is 


(&.g. Dr. Ball, at p. 14 note of the Preface to the Vflsavudat ta, and Dr. Peterson’s 
Introduction to the KAdambari, p. 81.) But the point cannot be discussed here* 
1 will only add that if Dr. Jacobi is right in placing MAgha before B&ua and 
Bubandhu, and Bh&ravi and K&lidAga before MAgha (see Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Yol. III., p. 144,) the contemporaneous existence of K&lid&sa and 
Subandhu cannot be admitted (see further, as to the date of MAgha, Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vol. IV., p. 61 et seq. and 230 et seq. j and as to that of K&li- 
dSsa, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XlX., p. 285, with which compare Bubler’s remarks 
about the date of BhAravi and the grounds for it in the very elaborate Introduc¬ 
tion to his Mann, p. exiii. (Sacred Books of the Bast.) I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to take this opportunity of drawing attention to the allusion to Manii contained 
in Ragbu, xiv. 07, which is not noticed by Dr. Biihler in this Introduction, and 
which seems to be based on ManU vii. 35. And with reference to the remarks 
at p. cxii., I may add that ManU is named in the SAbara BhAsbya at p. 4, 
though in a very colourless way. Prof. BhAnddrkar has pointed out (Report on 
Banskrit MSB., 1883-84, p. 32) that Kumfirila comes after KAlidAsa, and he 
appears to have criticised the DignAga who is believed to have been a contem¬ 
porary of EAlidAsa. (See J. B. B, B. A. 8., Vol, XVII., p, 572.) That circnm_ 
stance does not, however, in the present state of the question regarding 
K&lidAsa’s date, affect the conclusion's set forth in tho present paper, althongh, no 
doubt, in view of tho remarks of Prof. Max Muller at pp. 306-7 of India: what it 
can teaoh uS, the dates of K&lidAsa, EumArila, and Dharmakirti must be 
admitted to be All more or less closely»couneoted with each other. 

9 P, 235 (Hallos Ed.) and Preface, p. 10. 

a See J. B. B. E. A. S., Vol. XVIII., p. 88. 

• P. 90.'Dr. Peterson says he is believed to have lived in the middle of the 
sixth century. ( Vallabhadeva*s Subh&shitAvali, Introduction, p. 133.) And 
looking at what is said about Asanga and Vusubandhu and Dharmakirti, as well 
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somewhat inaccurate in his statement of the premise from which he 
draws this conclusion, for it is not at all ** clear” from the passage in 
the Indian Antiquary to which he refers, that I>tsing does, really and 
truly, speak of Dharmakirii as his contemporary 1 ®. Secondly, I have 
already indicated, the sort of mistakes which may sometimes be 
committed by a too rigid adherence to information like that which 
Dr. Burnell has relied on as conclusive on this point, and which 
Mr. Pathak has unhesitatingly accepted as conclusive on Dr. Burnell's 
authority 11 . But thirdly, I think, that it is almost impossible to 
accept any one line of reasoning, or any single group of facts, as 
conclusive about the precise date of any book in Sanskrit Literature, 
at all events in the present condition of Sanskrit Chronology, when 
it is almost literally true that, as 1 think an American Sanskritist puts 
it, Indian literary dates are, for the most part* only ‘ so many pins set 
up to be bowled d >wn again.’ The date of Dharmaklrti, therefore, 
ought not to he fixed, even upon the unanimous testimony of Chinese 11 


as about Gunumabi and others connected with them, in Max Miiller’s India: 
what itoan teach us, pp. 282 n, 2DO, and 305, 308 et /u>q.', and in numerous passages 
in Mr. Beal’s Buddhist Records of tho Western World, e.g., Vol. I., pp. 105, 193 
(where Dharmaklrti does not appear to bo mentioned) and also in T&ranfith’g 
work (soe Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV., p. ill) and elsewhere (e. g., Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. IX., pp. 149, 31tJ) I own I feel very groat doubts about the 
accuracy of Mr. PAthak’s date for Dharmaktrti. The whole of the faetB need 
yet, another comprehensive survey like Prof. Max Muller’s. For instance, we 
must consider, ini nr alia, tho fact that Sthiramati, who must have been a 
contemporary of Dharmaklrti (Max Muller’s India: what it can teach ns, p. 305) 
had probably died some considerable time before 587 A. D. (see Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. VI., ]>. 9). See also, on tbe other sido, Korn’s Saddharmapun- 
darlka(S. B. IS.)Introduction, p. xxii., which should bo compared with Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. I., p. 192, among other passages. 

10 That is only the interpretation placed on I-tsing’s words by one of his 
translators. Prof. Vasilicv, as stated in the passage quoted from the Indian 
Antiquary, thinks the meauing to bo merely that Dharmaktrti was one of “ the 
teachers nearest in time.” It appears tome that Prof. Vasiliev’s interpretation 
is that which agrees better with the other known facts. Bnt, at all events, the 
rival interpretation, standing by, itself, is obviously au unsafe basis for ulterior 
conclusions. Bee also Max Muller’s India: what it can teach us, p. 312. 

11 See my MudrAr&kshasa, Introduction, pp. xlviii. xlix. 

19 That even Uiuen Tsiang is not to be implicitly trusted in everything 
be states, follows from what Dr. Biihler has pointed out in his paper in the 
Vienna Journal, Vol II., 269. Arid as to l-tsing himself, see J. B. B. R. A 8, 
Vol. XVI., pp. 199-200, and Max Muller’s India: what it can teach us, pp* 212-3. 

30 
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and Tibetan writers, and even if that testimony were mnch more 
precise than it actually is, without considering the bearing upon that 
date of this fact among others, that Dharmaktrti is alluded to by 
•Subandhu. 

The existence of this allusion has been generally admitted, and I do 
-not now propose to discuss it any furthor. I wish in the present 
paper rather to draw attention to some passages in the Vagavadatta 
which seem to me to involve an allusion to the famous Purva- 
Mlmamsa writer Kumarila. I must begin by stating at once that the 
allusions I rely upon are by no means perfectly obvious, nor do I 
renture to suggest that the views which I am putting forward regard¬ 
ing them may not be quite reasonably disputed. But such as they 
are, I state the views I have myself formed, and scholars will be 
able to judge how far they are well founded. I may, however, 
add as a matter not to be forgotten, that even it the allusions to Kuma¬ 
nia alleged by me are held not to be made out, that circumstance 
will not affect tbe further inferences based here on the fact of such 
allusions. Because, if the allusion to Dharmakirti is admitted, as it 
generally is admitted, to exist, then Kumarila being a contemporary 
of bis, as we know, from other evidence, the substantial basis for such 
further inferences is established, independently of the allusions to 
Kumarila here relied upon. 

There are, then, four different passages in the Vasavadatta in which the 
Mimamsa, and Buddhism or Jainism are brought together in Suban- 
dhu’s double entendres. I will set out these passages together before 
making any comments upon them. The first occurs iu a description 
of the Vindhya mountain, which is described thus 13 — 

which may be rendered as follows : the Vindhya 
mountain which prevents the sky and the quarters from being seen 
is like the Mimamsa philosophy which has overcome (literally, covered) 
the doctrine of the Digunbaras. The second passage forms 
part of the description of the various princes, who had come as 


Mr. Beal in tbe Introduction to his Life of Buddha (Sacred Books of the Bast), 
p. xxxi., intentions circumstances showing that Chinese and Tibetan historical 
writings require to be subjected to critical examination like all others; and see 
Max Muller’s India, what it can teach us, p. SOU. 

11 Hall’s Ed. p. 93. Tbe translations in the text, of course, do not, and 
cannot, bring out the point of the original. But they may be allowed for our 
present purpose. 
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suitors for the hand of Vasavndatta. Some of the princes are there 
stated to be 1 * %f^'5^f*Tfnr*T€rr^€nf^»r that is to 

say, some of the princes who opposed the opinions of those that came 
in ordinary costume, were like the followers of the doctrines of 
Jnimini, who destroyed the doctrines of Buddha. The third passage is 
contained in a description of the darkness of night which is said to be l> 

that is to say, that the darkness which 
prevents the sky and the quarters from being seen is like the texts of 
the Sruti or Vedas by which the doctrines of the Digambaras have 
been refuted. The fourth passage is met with in the course of the 
narrative of the engagement betwoeu the two armies *which occurs 
towards tbp close of the story. The dust raised on the battlefield is 
there spoken of, and we lire told that 

orar *r^P%> 10 Which may be thus translated—Dust was 
raised preventing the sky and the quarters from* being seen, which was 
like the doctrine of the Mimumsu, by which the doctrine of the 
Digambaras was eclipsed. 

It will be noticed that in two of these passages,* the Pdrva Mi- 
tnamsA, or system of Jnimini, is spoken of as having overcome the doc¬ 
trines of the Digambaras, that is, the sect of Digambara Jainas. In 
the third passage, the texts of the Vedas are described in substantially 
the same terms. In the fourth passage, the Mbnamsa system receives 
the credit of having destroyed the doctrines of TathAgata or Buddha. 
And the question is, what historical events do these passages refer to? 
I am not aware, that the earlier MnnAmsA writers, Jaimini or Sahara, 
had any special contest with the Jainas, or Banddhas; and in the 
Sutras of Jaimini, and the BhAshya of Sahara SvAmin, I have not come 
across any such special reference to*either sect, as can be of service to 
us in explaining the allusions contained in the passages quoted above. 
If the reference had been to the later MimamsA, it might, perhaps, have 
been easier to explain the allusions, bucaftse both the Jaina and Baudilha 
systems come up for criticism in the Sutras of BAdarayaria, and the 
BhAshya of Sankaracharya. 17 Under these circumstances, it appears to 
me that we must explain the allusions in question as being suggested 
by that contest between Brahminism on the one hand, and Buddhism 


i 

l * P. 144. The original is obscure. 1 follow the commentator. 

30 P. 187. 

3 ® P.297. 

31 See VedAuta Shtras (Bibliotheca Indica), Vol. 1., pp. 546 et st'i* 
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and Jainism on the other, 13 in which Kumariln Svamin'* ia 
stated by tradition to have taken a prominent part — Rumania Sv&miu 
who is well known as the most conspicuous of modern writers on the 
Pflrva Mimamsa, and who must have lived somewhere about the time 
—I say no more at the present, moment —in which the author of the 
Vasavadatta flourished. 

Of that contest the traditional account, may be seen most conveniently 
given, perhaps, in the Sankara Vij ay a attributed 20 to Mudhavacharvn. 
In the first canto of that work' 1 , we are informed that the gods, 
strongly impressed with the religious corruption prevalent in the world,, 
Repaired to Kailasa, and asked MahAdcva to adopt some means by 
which such corruption might be cured, and the Vedic system rehabili¬ 
tated for the ultimate happiness of mankind. The Sankara Vijava 
]fchen states that MahAdcva promised to grant the prayer of the gods; 
and by wav of commencing work at once addressed himself to his son, 
Kartikeya. Mahadeva, we read, told Kartikcva that the gods Vishnu 
and Sesha had already become iueanmte on earth as ftnnkarshana and 
Patanjali, for th6 purpose of saving the Upasaua K audit from destruc¬ 
tion; that he himself proposed to appear on earth as Snnkaraeharyn 
to rescue the Juana Kan da; but that befoie he did so, Kiirtikeya. 
should take upon himself the human form, “ become the full-moon ol the 
Sarad season to the ocean-like philosophy ot Janniui, 2 * and preserve the 
Karma Kan da” : Mahadeva, then, according to the Sankara Vijava, went 
on to sav as follows: “ Descending to the earth, fix. all regulations in 
accordance with the Yedas, after overcoming all the Saugatas who are 


i« Comp, on this subject the. remarks of Prof. BhftndArkar in bis Report on. 
Sanskrit M SS. for 1H83-4, p. 74. I am bound to add here that my attention has 
been kindly drawn by Prof. BhAndfiritar to pp. 9, 19, 20 of the 6&bara BhAshya 
as containing refutations of Buddhistic doctrines, though Buddhists are nut 
expressly named there. It is iuffiortant to bear this in mind, though I do nut' 
consider that it seriously affects the view i am here putting forward. 

» It is curious to note, that Kumurila is the name of one of the B&uddha 
patriarchs enumerated.in the list at luriiau Antiquary, Vol. IX., p. 149. 

* The late l)r. Burnell considered this work not to be worthy of the 
great writer to whom it is attributed. This is true, in the sense that the work 
is not really historical in the proper signification of the word. Whether never¬ 
theless the great MAdhavAehArya did in fact write it, is a question which, cannot 
be here discussed, 

#i See pp 15-10 (Anand/israma series), 
a* P. 20, Bt.Sl. 
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enemies of the teaching of the Vedas. And in order to help you, 
Brahmadeva also will become a Brahman named Mandana, and Indra 
a king named Sudhanvan.” After these preliminary arrangements are 
concluded in heaven, the scene changes to the' ea»th, and wc are 
told that Indra Inhuman form became a model king in this world, and 
K&rtikeya, as Bhatta par excellence or Kumarila, also appeared at his 
coart, *' having acquired fame in elucidating the true teaching of the 
Vedas as expounded in the Sutras of Jaimini.” Madhava then gives 
an account of the contest between Kumarila and the Saugatas before 
the king Sudhanvan, in which Knumrila is, of course, represented 
as victorious along the whole line 33 . The upshot of it* all is that 


It may be interesting to epitomize in a note the aeoonnt given by JMA- 
dh&va. Afoor Kum&rila reached the capital of Sudhanvan, lie and the Buddhist 
Pandits wore on one occasion present in a great assembly held by the king. 
And there Kumfirila made a remark which was intended to provoke the Buddhists 
and put them on tlieir mettle, and succeeded in doing so. Then, M adliava goes 
oil to say, the Buddhists held high debate with Kumedia, in the coarse of which 
there was much mutual criticism, and assertion byeaebparty of its owu dogmas. 
Ultimately, however, the Buuddhas were silenced, and Kumarila expounded 
the V'cdic system before the king. But the king said: *• Success and ill’ 
success in controversy depend upon extent oflnarning”—meaning to say that 
it did not depend necessarily on truth or untruth of opinion. He then proposed 
another test, and said, “Whoever throws himself down from a hilt and remains 
uninjured, his is tho true opinion.” All parties were taken aback by this 
proposal, but Kum&rila, "remembering the Vedas"—as M&dliavu takes care to 
note—ascended to the top of a hill, and proceeded to throw himself down from 
there, saying aloud, “ If the Vedas are true, let me sustain no injury." Seeing 
him uninjured by the fall, the king became a believer in tho Vedas. But the 
Saugatas said, “This is no proof of the truth of his doctrines. The body can be 
kept safe in thiswayby means of protecting gems (or talismans) by inoautations, 
and by medicines.” Then the king, seeing that they raised disputes about 
what had occurred in their very presence, declared that he would ask them 
all a question,, and those who failed to answer it, he said he would destroy by 
engines of torture. Having said this, he brought an earthen jar closed at the 
mouth with a snake coiled up within it, and asked the Br&hmanas and Buddhists 
to say what was in the jar. Both parties obtained time till the next day to give 
their answers, and on that day, both having in the meanwhile received hints 
from their own superhuman sources of information, the Saugatas said thattlie 
jar contained a snake, and the Brfihmanas that it contained Vishnu lying on 
the body of the great serpont. The king was disconcerted, as he had now 
beoome a friend of the Br£hmanist party, bat n voice from heaven reassured • 
him, and when the jar was opened, there in good sooth appeared the figure of 
Vishnu as described by the Brahman as. Then the king was satisfied, and 
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Sudhnnvan, it is stated, issued a proclamation announcing thftt he 
would put to death any servant of his who did not destroy all Baud- 
dhas, including old men and children, from the Himalaya to Rama's 
bridge. And thus the king, “ following the guidance of Kumarila, 
destroyed the Jainas, the enemies of religion. And when the elephant- 
like JRinas were thus destroyed by the lion-like Kumarila, the Vedic 
system spread around on all sides without any obstruction.*’ 9 * 

We thus see that, according to the tradition embodied in the work 
of M&dhava, Bhatta Kumarila, the great authority on < the Mimamsa 
philosophy, was the most prominent actor 9 3 in a successful attack on 
the Bauddhas and Jainas*—>for both are- indiscriminately mentioned 48 
in Madhava’s narrative, as may be observed even in the epitome of it 
which I have given above. If we turn now to the Sankaravijuya, 
which is supposed, though, as 1 hold, erroneously supposed, 97 to he 
a work of Anandagiri, there, too, we are told that Kumarila, having 
defeated “ innumerable Bauddhas and Jainas ” in intellectual contests, 
and having also employed more material weapons against them, de¬ 
stroyed their u wicked opinions/’ 28 It rather appears from a com¬ 
parison of the two accounts, givon by Madhava and the pseudo- 
'Anandagiri, that their narratives were probably not derived from 
one and the same source. But however that may be, I am disposed 
to think that the allusion contained in the passages from the Vasa- 
vadatta which we have quoted above, is to the historical events which 
form the basis of the statements contained in the two Sankaravijay&s 
that have been now referred to. In saying this, I wish to guard 


issued the order for the destruction of the Bauddhas which is mentioned in 
the text. Such contests as this appear to have been not very uncommon In 
those days. The following passages in Hiuen Tsiang may be compared. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., pp. 221, 237, VoL II., p. 99, 
Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 104^and with the last passage compare the debate 
between SankarAchdrya and Mandana Misra as reported in tbo &ankaravijaya. 

** JPp. 58-9 and Of. Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Essays on Sanskrit Literature, 
Vol. III., p. 95. See also Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus, Vol. II., p. 69. 

99 See.M&dbava’s Sankara Vijaya, VII. ti (p. 290), where Sankara says to 
KumArila “ I know yon are Kflrtikeya, come down to the eaith to destroy the 
Saogatas, the enemies of the Vedic ceremonial.” 

99 Comp. MudrAr&kshasa, Introduction, pp. xvi., xvii. and note. 

91 See Indian Antiquary, Vol. V., 28 el seq.; also Barth’s Religions of India, 
|»p. 189-90. 

99 P. 225 (Bibliotheca Indiea), 
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myself Against being understood to withdraw from the opinion 
1 have already expressed, on more than one occasion, to the effect that 
the alleged persecution of Buddhists or Jainas by $ankar&charye and 
Rumania is not a historic fact." But the traditions* embodied in 
the two Sankaravijayas and also in the various other sources of 
information referred to by Professor Wilson in his discussion of this 
topic, appear to point to the actual historic occurrence of an intellectual 
or theological debate or debates of, probably, a somewhat special 
character, 30 in which the Brahmanas, headed by Kumarila, were, at all 
events, in their own opinion, successful against all opponents of the 
Vedas, whether Jainas or Bauddhas. And it appears to me, that those 
debates, with the result here indicated, explain in their entirety the 
phrases we have quoted from Subandhu, and also that we possess no 
information about any other event which can afford any explanation 
of them. It- must be borne in mind that the phrases in question 
afford no hint of any interference by the civil power in the defeat of 
the Jaina and Bauddha systems to which they refer. They sug¬ 
gest only the defeat of the two heretical systems of Buddhism and 

Jainism bv the orthodox svgtem of the Mimamsa. And such a 

* « 

defeat, 31 according to the Brahmanical report of the contest, we may, 

3 * Bee Mudrflrflkshaaa, Introduction, pp. xlviii. note and liii. The 
mention of Jainas in note 49 at p. xHv. there was due to the reading of the 
old edition of MAdhava’s Sankaravijaya being instead of a^r^iFC. * n what 
Prof. Wilson calls King Sudhanvan’s fatal deoree. In forming a comprehen¬ 
sive judgment on the point made in the text, we must also take note of 
such an expression as which occurs in the Das&knm&racharita, 

p. 171 (Ed.byGodbole and Farab), and also, perhaps, of the quotation in Beal’s 
Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsang-King (Sacred Books of the East), p. xii., although that 
seems to belong to comparatively more ancient times. See, too, Barth's Reli¬ 
gions of India, p. 89, et seq. But I think the general truth of what is said in 
the text is not affected by these consideration^. 

30 As to such debates generally, see, inter alia, Max Muller’s India; what it 
can teach us, p. 298, and Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol I., 
P 214. See also Vol. II., pp. 263*4, and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 56, 69, 
160,176,180. 

31 Probably T&r&n&tha’s statements may be fairly regarded as to some 
exteot corroborating the Brahmanioal accounts, see Indian Antiquary, Vol.'IV.. 
p. 365. And it is, perhaps, not altogether unwarrantable to suggest that his 
defeat was synchronous with the “ new impulses to the worship of Buddha” 
in China, &o., to which reference is made by Prof. Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit 
Literature, Vol. III., p. 198, et seq. See also Wilson’s Essays on the Religion 
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I think, accept as the historical nucleus around which the fables of 
the various Sankaravijayas have gathered together. 

I ought to add, that in one of the passages above referred to, Suban- 
dhu .speaks of or Yedic texts, instead of the Mtmamsa 

philosophy. I think, however, that the difference of words there does 
not involve any substantial difference in the signification—the Vedic 
texts, the philosophy of Jaimini, the Karma Kan da, all being, in 
substance, almost synonymous expressions in such a context as we 
have here to deal with. And the victory of the Vedic system over the 
Jaina and Bauddha systems which is what they all allude to can, I 
think, be most properly interpreted as referring to the successful 
movement of Kum&rila Bhatfca. 

Only a few lines after the Inst of the passages quoted above from 
the Vasavadattu occurs another, to which also, 1 think, attention 
ought to be drawn, as it is one which may be used, to a certain 
extent, to throw doubt on the theory I have here propounded. 
Describing the condition of the warriors engaged in the conflict referred 
to, Subandhu says •— 

One warrior was deprived of the capacity of hearing, speaking and 
seeing, like the system of the Bauddhas, by which the Vedic system 
was destroyed or much impaired. I think the allusion here must be 
taken to be to the condition of Indian society before the movement 
of Kumarila Bhatfca—a graphic description of which is put by Mfidha- 
vacharya into the mouth of one of the gods who went to Kailasa to 
invoke the help of Siva. I will give a free translation of the passage, 
as illustrating what were supposed to be the main features of the 
corrupt condition referred to. 88 

“ You are aware, O Lord ! that for our sake Vishnu, in the form of 
Buddha, has been imposing 34 upon the Sugatas. The earth is now 
overcrowded by those Bauddhas, who put faith in his doctrines and 
vilify the orthodox philosophies. The enemies of Brahmanism hate 
the regulations of the castes and orders, and speak of the Vedic texts 

of the Hindus, Vol. II., p. 307. And as to the Jainas, see Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. II>, p. 227. May we look upon tho fact that tlie Jainas were influential 
In the South, in the timo of Fulakesi (Indian Antiquary, Vol. II., p, 194) as 
pointing in the same direction ? 

»» V. 297. 

ta Compare the extract given in Albiruni’s India by Sach&u, Vol. I., p. 881. 

»* Cf. tho quotation from the Padma Purina in Viju&na Bbikshu's S&nkhya 
Pravachana BhAshya, p. 7 (ed. Jib&uanda Vidyaaigar). 
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as merely means of livelihood for the priest.* 8 No man ever performs 
the SAndhyu and other ceremonies, nor the Samnyisa; all are become 
heretics. They close their ears immediately on hearing any one 
speaking of sacrifices. Hoar then can religious rites go on, how can 
we enjoy the fruit of sacrifices? Heretics who believe in the Saiva 
and Vaisbnava books, and who bear the marks of the Linga, the 
discus, &c., have given up all religious ceremonies. What holy Vedic 
text is there, referring exclusively to the Supreme Being, that has 
not been mauled by the besotted Bauddhns? What rule of conduct 
lias not been violated by those wicked KApalikas 88 who worship 
Uhairava by menus of the fresh-cut head of a twice-born man ? Other 
systems too, 87 there are on earth, full of mischief, to which men resort 
and come to misery. Therefore do you destroy all wicked people, and 
for the protection of mankind, establish the Vedic system so that the 
world may become happy.” 

It appears to me that the last of the passages, above quoted from 
Subandhu, may very fairly and reasonably be interpreted as referring 
to the condition of things thus described as existing prior to the 
appearance of Kum&rila, and so interpreted it does not in any way 
militate against the interpretation of the other passages which has 
been proposed above. 

The result of these arguments, if correct, is that at the time when the 
VAsavadattA was composed, the teachings and controversies of Kuranrila 
Bhatt-a had already yielded results.satisfactory from the Brahmanical 
point of view, and that the religious revival, which Kum&rila is believed. 
t,o have inaugurated, had made remarkable head way against the heretical 
views and practices then current, and, in fact, had successfully restrained 
the prevalence of such views and practices. Before passing to the 
conclusions which uiay be deduced from this proposition, it may be of 
interest to note, that in the Kadambari 39 and Harsha Charita 38 of 

s 6 Of. the voraes at the end of the Chary Aka Dar&ana in the Sarvadarsa- 
nasaiigralia. 

s a These sectaries are mentioned several times by Hiuen Tsiang. See Bud¬ 
dhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., pp. 55, 7tt, and Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang, pp. 159-62 among other passages. And see Sankaravijaya, Canto xi, 

3 1 See the verses referred to in note 94 supra, and Anandagiri’s Sankara- 
vijaya passim* * 

ss See inter alia, pp. 6l, 95, 181, 209 (Petorson’s Ed.). 

M See inter alia, pp. 141, 168, 167,181, 185, 194, 224, 466, 489, 504, 227 
(KAAmtr Ed.). 
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Bauft, and in the Dasakumara Charita 40 of Dandin, we find allusions to 
the MimArasa, and to the Bauddha and Jaina systems as well, but there 
is no allusion to any contest between them. 1 do not know that we can 
draw any historic conclusion from these facts with any certainty. But 
as we know now that Banacame some time after Subandhn, and in all 
probability deliberately set himself to outdo the latter, the circumstance 
that he makes no use of the incidents which Subandhu refers to with so 
much frequency may be used as suggesting an inference, that while the 
impression created by those incidents was fresh or at all events had not 
died out in the time of Subandhu, in B&na's time it was no longer such a 
living recollection as to be made use of for literary purposes. And, 
on the other hand, the absence of all Rllusion to. those incidents 
in Dandiu’s work, though it seems to me to be an even weaker 
basis for any chronological theory, may, so far as it goes, be looked 
upon as explained either by the circumstance that Dandin lived before 
those incidents occurred at all, or that he lived at too great a distance 
after them. The former view would be in harmony with the 
opinion of those who assign Dandin to somewhere about the sixth 
century A. D. ; 41 the latter with that of those who agree with Prof. 
H. H. Wilson in allotting him to about the eleventh or twelfth. 42 In 
saying this, I have not lost sight of the fact, that in my paper on thedate 
of SankarachArya, I threw out the snggestion, that MAdhavAehArya’s 
statement about SankarachArya having overcome Dandin among others 
in philosophic controversy is not fdtogether to be scouted and dis¬ 
missed out of court in a historical investigation. 43 If it should turn 


See inter alia , pp. 11, 46,47,54,55 (Buhler), and p. 137 of the edition by 
Godbole and Parab. 

* l See for references Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ills, p. 83, and Of. Max Muller, 
India; wliat it can teach us, pp. 333, 358. 

*® See Preface to Dasakui&tiracharita in Essays on Sanskrit Literature, 
Vol. I., p. 840, and Peterson’s recent paper on Courtship in India. Compare 
with this Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV., p. 83, where Dr. Buhler mentions a copy 
of the KAvyAdarsa made'in 1105 A.D. In his Preface to the DaAakumArach&rita, 
Fart II., Peterson has argued this question at some length. In reference to 
the name Chhandovicbiti, alluded to in that Preface, it may hereafter be of 
use to point out that Subandhu mentions a work of that name. (See VAsava- 
dattA, pp. 119*335.) £ will not, however, go further into this question on the 
present occasion. 

a* See my MudrArAkshasa, Introduction, p. L. I have sinoe noticed, that 
Prof. Wilson Bpeaks of the author of the DaiakumAracharita as one of the 
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out hereafter that the tentative chronological assignments here pro¬ 
pounded are correct, Madhava’s statement above referred to may, 
perhaps, have to be taken earn grano, and modified to this extent, 
that SankarachArya should be held not to be exactly a contemporary 
of Dandin, but to belong to the next generation, his youth, perhaps, 
synchronizing with the last years of Dandin’s life. Or that state- 
' ment may, perhaps, have to be rejected altogether, in view of the 
other evidence. But all this is at pres ent too conjectural throughout 
as regards the premises and the conclusion and the logical bond that 
unites them, and it is needless therefore to pursue the matter any 
further. 

The main conclusions to which we have thus far been led are, first, 
that Subandhu in all likelihood belongs to the latter part of the sixth 
eenturv,or at the very latest to the beginning of the seventh; secondly, 
that Subandhu knows of the eminent Buddhist authority Dharrna- 
kirti, who must, therefore, have flourished some considerable time 
before the end of the sixth century; thirdly, that Subandhu probably 
knew of Bhafta Rumania, and the success of his movement for a revi¬ 
val of the Vedic religion as against the Jainas and Buddhists; and 
therefore, that Rumania must likewise have flourished some consider¬ 
able time before the end of the sixth century. These various conclu¬ 
sions, it will be noticed, are, so far as they go, in complete harmony 
with the proposition which Dr. Burnell puts forward on the faith of the 
Tibetan authorities examined by him—namely, that Dharmakirti and 
Rumania were contemporaries. I doubt, however, whether they can 
be reconciled with the statement which Mr. S. P. Pandit has discov¬ 
ered m one of the MSS. of the M&lati Madhava of Bhavabhuti— 
namely, that Bhavabhfiti was a pupil of Rumania Svamin.** Now 
Bhavabhfiti is assigned by Prof. Bhand&rkar** to the end of the 
seventh century and the beginning of the eighth. If that assignment 
is correct, it is hardly probable, though it«is not, perhaps, absolutely 
impossible, that Bhavabhfiti’s teacher can have been referred to by a 
writer who belongs at the latest to the beginning of the seventh century. 


class of ascetios "descended from 6ankar&ohfiry a.’’ See his Essays on, the 
Religion of the HindaB, Yol. 1.. p. 203 note. Bat no authority is adduced for 
the statement. 

** See Gaudavaho, Introduction, Note iv., pp. 205, et seq. ® 

* 8 JdAlati MMbavft, preface, p. iv. See also his Report on Sanskrit MSS. 
for 1883-84, p. 15. 
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Mr. Pandit himself allots Bhavabhuti to about G25 to (>85 A.P.; and 
Knmarila to between 590 and 650 A.D. Even if these dates are 
accepted,* 4 the conclusions we have arrived at, having regard to the 
grounds upon which they are rested, can scarcely be reconciled with' 
them. If, therefore, the suggested relation between Kumarila and 
Bhavabhuti is established, the theory I have here propounded will, 
in all probability, have to be abandoned. Bat can we accept the 
suggested relation on the authority simply of the statement in the 
colophon of one MS. of the Malati Madhava? In the first place, 
of course, we have no means for forming a judgment on the authority 
for that statement or its value, for we do not even know who 
makes it. 47 Secondly, if upon the uncorroborated authority of such 
a statement, we are to accept the alleged relationship between Bha- 
vabhuti and Kum&rila, we cannot properly refuse credence to a 
similar statement about Subandhu being the sister’s son of"V»rnru- 
chi, 49 in which case Dharmakirti and Kum&rila and many others 
will have to be placed some three or four centuries at least before 
the Christian Era. Again it is to be remarked that the author of 
the Malati Madhava, in one of these colophons is described as 

Pf*WWVIAnd it is a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that Umvekacharya is stated in Madhavacharya’s &an- 
karavijaya 49 to have been the popular name of Mnndana Misra, 
now better known by his later title of Suresvar&chArya. 90 And we also 
learn from the same work that this Umveka alias Mandana Misra 
alias Suresvara was a favourite pupil of humarila, 81 and according 
to the other Sankaravijaya, his sister’s husband too. 8 * If this 
information is accepted, the name Bhavabhftti will have to be added to 
the three aliases already enumerated! But the puzzle thus pre¬ 
sented to us must be left here in that condition. I cannot deal with 

48 As to which see Dr. Bulger’s remarks. Vienna Journal, Vol. II., p. 333, 
et seq. 

4,1 As a general principle, I should say that information of this character is 
of little or no historical value except when it is quite consistent with all else 
known as bearing on the same topic, and fits in quite well with such previous 
knowledge, 

4 * See Hall's V&savadatti, Preface, pp. 6-7 and notes there. 

* 9 See Caijto VII. st. 116. 

90 Madhava’s Sankaravijaya, Canto X. st. 104. 

91 find, Canto VII. st. 117. He was also known as Visvarfipa. 

99 P. 236. 
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it now. Returning to the affiliation of Bhavabhftfci to Kumarila, it is 
to be noted, thnt Mr. Pandit does not appear to have compared the state¬ 
ment of his MS. on that point with the statement of Bh&vabhtirti himself 
made in the Mabuviracharita (and, according to one Palmleaf MS., in 
the Malati Madhava 55 also) that his Guru was a person who rejoiced in 
“ the well-deserved name of Jnanauidhi.” There is noevidenoe at pre¬ 
sent available to us which would iu any way warrant our holding that 
Jnananidhi was one of the aliases of Rumania. And again, although 
there is some force in Mr. Pandit’s argument, that “ the tradition that 
he (scil. Bhavabhflti) was a pupil of Kumarila Bhatta was not invented 
by his admirers from his being known to be learned in the Mimamsa,”— 
it would, on the other hand, be a most remarkable circumstance that a 
pupil of the most conspicuous of the modern authorities on the Purva- 
Mitnamsa—and so excellent a pupil, too, as Bhavabhuti must have been 
—should say nothing about his own qualifications in that particular 
branch of learning, when he was stating his qualifications in the Sankhya 
and the Yoga. It is further remarkable that he should fail to make 
any allusion to that eminent teacher, who must, if the traditions about 
him are of any value, have filled a very large space indeed in the eyes, 
at all events, of his Hindu contemporaries,—and this, while he does 
make express mention of his Guru Jnunanidhi, who, apparently has 
long been consigned to the limbo of oblivion. Nor must we omit to 
note, that there is considerable weight due to the suggestion of Prof. 
BhandArkar, that Bhavabhuti was probably initiated in the secrets of 
the Vedanta, 94 and therefore, too, this association of him with KurnArila 
and the Pftrva Mimamsa cannot be accepted except on very much 
stronger evidence than is forthcoming in this case. Upon the whole, 
I think, we are not at present in a position so far to trust the state¬ 
ment about Bhavabhfiti having been a pupil of the famous Mtmumsu 
commentator Kumarila, 69 as to be called upon, on the strength of that 
statement, to abandon conclusions inconsistent with it, which are 
deducible from the other materials available to us. 

I allow myself only a very few words on the paper of Mr. K. B. 
Pathak on Dharmakirti and Sankaracharya, to which I have already 

88 Prof. Bhand&rkar’s Preface, P. V. and also p. 372. 

84 See Preface, loc. eit. I cannot recall any allusion to Phrva MimAmsA 
doctrines in the dramas of Bhavabh&ti. 

88 Dr. Biihler’a caveat on the subject is also a perfectly fair one, see Vienna 
Journal, Vol. II., p. 340. 
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once referred. His main conclusion is intended to be supported by 
further evidence which he promises to deal with in a subsequent 
paper or papers. And holding, as I do, very strongly to the opinion, 
that most conclusions in Sanskrit chronology must depend on what¬ 
ever may be the cumulative force of all the evidence that bears upon 
them, Be I do not think it fair or desirable that 1 should now deal 
with those arguments which alone he has at present put forward. 
It is, however, allowable to point out even now, that Mr. Pathak, 
in his paper, has failed to compare the facts which he brings 
forward, with other facts bearing upon the question, even those which 
are attested by at least equally good evidence. Thus, while he deals 
with the Chinese evidence about Dharmakirti’s date, he omits to deal 
with evidence derived from the same quarter regarding the date ot 
Gaudapada, 87 which has, of course, a most important bearing on the 
date of Sank aril chary a or again, when he argues that Sankaracharya 
must have flourished more than half a century after Dharmakirti, 
“who had already attained the rank of a classical authority ” in the 
time of the former, Mr. Pathak must also, oh the other hand, weigh 
the fact that that argument, when applied to the mutual chronological 
relations of Dharmakirti, Subandhu, and Buna, would place Dharma¬ 
kirti about the early part of the sixth century. However, as I have said, 
I do not wish to examine Mr. Pathak*s argument, while it is yet im¬ 
perfectly elaborated. When the additional information which he pro¬ 
mises is brought forward, then will be the proper time to re-examine 


*• Cf. tbe observation of Prof. Max Muller in bis Preface to the Dharama- 
pada (Sacred Books of the East), pp. x. xi. 

** See J. K. A. S. (N. 8.), Vol. X., p. 355. The reference given in the 
Introduction to my Madrdr&kshasa is erroneous. And compare the remarks 
on the work mentioned by Mr. Beal at Bnnyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, p. 287. 
We have not here a case of only equivalence of names—which Mr. &. Davids 
has very properly refused to accept as conclusive evidence of the identity 
of the things indicated by the names. (See Introduction, Buddhist Suttas 
in Sacred Books of the East, p. xxxviii.) Mr. Beal, after comparing the con¬ 
tents of the two works, holds that the Chinese work is a translation of Ifivara 
Krishna's KArik&a and Gaudap&da’s Bh&shya. If then the Qau^apAda, who 
wrote that Bh&shya was the teacher of &ankar&cMrya’s teacher, Govinda Tati 
, (see Oolebrooke’s Essays, Vol- I, p. 233, and Weber’s History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture, pp. 236-7, and also Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall’s Prefaoe to the* SAnkhyasAra, 
Bibliotheca Indioa, p. 39, and note and Wilson’s Sfinkhya*K&rikfl, p. 267), it is 
absolutely impossible to aooept 788 A.D. as tbe date of the birth of Sankara. 
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the whole case* The points 1 have now thrown out have been thrown 
out rather with the wish that when Mr, Pathak does discuss the 
fresh facts he is going to adduce, he should discuss them in the light 
of other facts whioh are equally well ascertained, and even of those 
which, though not so well ascertained, have a reasonably satisfactory 
historical basis of evidence to rest upon. I will add only one word 
more—-and that to point out that if Mr. Pathak*s conclusion, as he 
indicates in more than one place in his last paper, is that Sankanicharya 
“flourished” in the eighth century, that conclusion, as thus put, 
is not consistent with Sankara’s having been born in 788 A.D.— 
which was the conclusion arrived at in his first paper. In 788 A.D. 
there were only twelve years of the eighth century left, and one could 
hardly be speaking accurately in speaking of Sankanicharya as 
“flourishing,” at a time when he was aboy of not more than twelve 
years of age. 08 The stories contained in the books of Madhava and 

A t # 

Anandagiri which make out that Sank&racharya was a prodigy of 
learning at that or even an earlier age, 6 * of course, cannot be treated 
as historical upon their voucher exclusively. 

In this connexion, it is also curious to note, that in Albiruni’s 
famous book, there appears to be no reference to the Vedanta 
philosophy, or to the followers of Sankaracharya. There are allusions 


68 I notice that in Biihler’s Introduction to hie Mann (Sacred Books of the 
East, p. cxi) the date assigned to the SAriraka Bh&shya is 804 A.D. As 
Dr. Biihler accepts the so-called traditional date of 788 A.D. for Sankara's 
birth, this would make him only sixteen years of ago when his greatest work 
was written. 1 cannot help suspecting some mistake here. I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to add, as Dr. Biihler's acceptance of the “traditional” date is 
due partly to its being supposed to be corroborated by the Sringeri records, 
that such supposition would seem to be in fact incorrect. The evidence of 
the Sringeri records has been adduced by and commented on at J. B. B* 
B. A, 8., Vol. X., 372, et seq. The circumstance mentioned in the note there 
at p. 374 would rather seem to point to the list set out being bused on 
the Kudalgi list. But it is actually stated to have come from Sringeri. With 
that list may he compared the one given in Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Essays on 
the Religion of the Hindus, Vol. I., p. 201, et eeq, I am sorry I cannot refer 
to Deussen’s book, which is cited in Dr. Biihler’s note. 

** With reference to the observations contained in note 9 in my Introduc¬ 
tion to the Mudr&r&kshasa (p, xxxviii.), it is worthy of remark that in the 
list referred to in the last note (see. p. 873) 82 years is stated to be the period 
of “ the duration of office ” of Sankar&chArya. 
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to the Sankhya and Yog a systems, and quotations from writers appertain¬ 
ing to them,® 0 and there are also allusions to the Bhagavadgita and 
quotations in considerable number from that work.® 1 And yet there 
is no allusion to Sankar&charya, or liis school. The fact is curious iu 
any case, but it appears to me that, if Sankarachfirya’s career falls 
about the middle of the ninth century, as it must if he was bom in 
788 A.D., it is much more curious than if that career fell about the 
middle or end of the sixth century. It can hardly be considered pro¬ 
bable, that the great movement which is connected with the name of* 
Sankaraeharya should so early as within about one hundred and fifty 
years, have been wiped off from the memories of men, so that a minute 
and careful inquirer as Albiruni is by his works shown to have been, 
Bhould hear nothing about Sankara or his sect from any of his 
informants.® 9 It may be added, that of the Buddhists, also, Albiruni 
failed to obtain anything like a full or satisfactory account.®* His 
references to them are few, and such as he himself is not satisfied with. 
May it be that the decadence of Buddhism, which had dotibtless become 
accelerated soon after the movement of Kumartla and $ankar&charya, 
had in the three centuries following become almost complete ?®* 

The same considerations which, as above stated, have induced me to 
forego for the present an examination of the fresh evidence adduced 
by Mr. Pathak, have led me to the conclusion, that it is also advisable 
to hold over at present that re-examination of the old evidence bearipg 
on the date of Kuraarila and Sankaraeharya, which Mr. Fleet invited 
me to institutein 1887.® 9 Mr. Fleet’s discussion of the Nepal chro¬ 
nology has led him to the conclusion, that according to the traditions 
of that province tsankarachArya’s date would fall somewhere between 
635 and 655 A.D., as between those dates flourished the king 
VpshadSva, in whose reign Sankaraeharya visited the province of 


. «o gee inter alia, Yol. 'I. Preface, p. 8, and pp. 27, 80. 

81 Soe inter alia, Yol. I., p 29. 

88 Dr. Biihler has shown (see Indian Antiquary, Yol. XIX., p. 882) that 
Albirnni speaks of a period which was 270 years before his (according to Sir A. 
Cunningham’s Chronology) a* not much anterior to our time . I may add that 
the Pftrva MtmAmsfi. of Jaimini is named by -Albirnni, Yol. L, p. 182. 

«• See Vol. I., pp. 40-1. 

This, of course, is not the only possible explanation. See Prof. Sachau's 
suggestion at Albiruni, Yol. 1., p. xlvii. 

•• Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI., p. 42. 
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Nepal, and who named his son after the great philosopher.® 8 Upon 
this Mr. Fleet naturally thinks, that as the date thus ascertained 
comes so near to the date deduced by me from other evidence, a re¬ 
examination of both, with a view, if possible, to harmonise them by some 
slight adjustments is very desirable. Although I concur in this view, 
still I think that as we may now fairly consider ourselves to be “within 
measurable distance” of some new facts bearing on the whole ques¬ 
tion, the endeavour to harmonise the dates above referred to should be 
made in the light of those new facts when published, if, indeed, those 
new facts do not dispense with the necessity of any harmonising at all, 
as Mr. Pathak seems to anticipate. While, however, I do not wish 
to enter upon a re-examination of the whole question just now, I may 
add here a remark or two with reference to the point made by Mr. Fleet. 
It is to be observed, then, "that if we accept Mr. Fleet’s dates and 
the Nepal tradition, the activity, both of Kumarila B hat to, 87 and of 
SankRrucharya, will have to be assigned to about the very period in 
which Hiuen Tsiang was making his famous journey in India, and 
wc must also hold apparently that at least Sankaracharya must have 
been in the midst of his career when the Chinese traveller was in the 
country. If so, it would certainly be a very remarkable circum¬ 
stance that Hiuen Tsiang should have said nothing about either of the 
great champions of Brahmanism in his writings. The late Dr. Burnell 
relied on the absence of all reference in Hiuen Tsiang’s writings to Kuma¬ 
rila—“the great and dangerous Brahman enemy of the Buddhists” 88 — 
as proving that Kumarila must have flourished after 645 A.D. This 
“ negative argument, ** is, in this particular case, even stronger than as 
put by Dr. Burnell. For, in the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, fre have an 
account of a discussion between Hiuen Tsiang and a heretic, in the 
course of which the former noticed in succession the various opinions 


•* Ibid, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII. p. 850. 

Qt I assume here, of course, in aocordanoe with our old tradition, that Kunlft- 
rila and Sankara may be treated practically as contemporaries. That tradition 
has not been impeached, as far as I am aware, by those who have writtenabout 
it., though Prof. Wilson’s remarks at Essays on the Beligion of the Hindus, Vol. 
II. p. 306, may be road, to some extent, as consistent with a doubt about its 
correctness. I - am not aware, however, of any specific reason for doubting 
that tradition. 

68 gee his SatnavidhSua Br&htnana Preface, p. vi. 

22 
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of the different heretical sehools. cv Neither the school of Kumarila 
nor that of Sankara is there alluded to, although if they were just 
then becoming so conspicuous as the works and the oral controversies 
of those two philosophers must have 'made them, one might very 
fairly expect such an allusion. Nor can we account for IJiuen Tsiang’a 
silence on the ground that .the fame of 6ankarach&rya or Kumarila 
may not then have been established, and that they may not have filled 
the same large space in the eyes of their contemporaries that they do 
in the view of posterity. This, as a general observation, would 
doubtless be perfectly reasonable. But on the hypothesis of the 
Nepfil tradition, we are bound to hold that Sank&raeharya’s fame, 
and probably also Kumarila’s, must have been both widespread and 
thoroughly established some considerable time before 655 A.D. On 
the other hand, Buna’s Harsha Charita enables us to fix the Aupani- 
shada sect as one which must have flourished at a time before the 
journey of Hiuen Tsiang in India. 70 I am, therefore, at present 
rather inclined to hold, that the careers of Kumarila and Sankara- 
charya had both become so much things of the past in his time, as to 
have had no interest l'or a Buddhist like Hiuen Tsiang; and that the 
progress of the heretics noted by Hiuen Tsiang, 71 when contrasted 
with the flourishing condition of Buddhism, as we gather it from the 
earlier narrative of Fa-Hien, 7 * must be taken to be indicative of the 
success which, in the interval between the tours of the two pilgrims, 
had already been achieved by Brahmanism under Kumarila and 
Sankara. 79 


•• See Beal's Life of Hiuen. Tsiang, p. 168. I have not notioed any reference 
to this incident in the Buddhist Records of the Western World. 

70 See p. 489 (KfiSmir Ed.) and the introduction to ray Edition of Bhartriharl, 
pp r he., x. In connexion with this, however, it is necessary also to consider 
the remarks of Prof. BhAndArkar in his Beport on Sanskrit MSS. .for 1883-4, 
p. 74, and see Bern’s Introduction to the Saddharmapund&vika (Sacred Books 
of the Bast), p. xxviii. note. 

71 See the' references collected in the notes pp. xxiv. xxv. to my Introduc¬ 
tion to the MadrArfikshasa, And compare Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Yol. II. p. 216. 

791 See inter alia Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Introduction 
Vol. t. pp. xxix. xxx. xxxvii lvi. lxxi. xxxii. • ■ 

7(1 This is also the conclusion indicated in a note at J, B. B. R. A. S. Vol; 
XVlll. p. 4, on the strength of the facts there alluded to. I have noticed 
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Since writing the above, I have seen the observation of Prof. Max 
Muller in a note in “ Indiawhat it can teacS us/’ to the effect that 
“ Subandhu in his V&savadatta recurs several times to the eclipse that 
has come over the Mimamsa and Nyaya through the teaching of. the 
Buddhists.” 7 * I have not noticed any such passages except the last one 
of those I have quoted. It is, therefore, unlucky that no references 
are given to them. Prof. Max Muller, however, does refer to Prof. 
Weber’s Indiscke Streifen. On turning up the passage in that work 
which is relied on,* 6 1 find that as far back as 1854 Prof. Weber drew 
attention to the various passages which I have made the basis of my 
theory in this paper. None of those passages, however, as already 
shown, alludes to an eclipse having come over the Mlmamsa through 
Buddhist teaching, but rather the contrary. Nor again have I come 
across any reference whatever to an eclipse coming over the Nyaya 
Philosophy. 76 Perhaps Prof. Max Muller’s note was based on an im¬ 
perfect reminiscence of the passage in Subandhu where 
is spoken of. But there the Nyaya Philosophy is not the subject 
alluded to. The only passage, as already stated, pointing in the 
direction indicated by Prof. Max Muller is the fifth of those which I 
have quoted above, and which is the only one of the five that Prof. 
Weber has not mentioned in his essay. My explanation of that 
passage I have already set forth. 


several pas sagos in Hiueu Tsiang which speak of many classes of Hindu Sectaries 
dwelling together in Temples in his time, see e. g. VoL I. pp. 198, 200, Vol. II. 
p. 14, Might not this fact be taken as indicating that anion of all the Vodio 
sects which must have been in existence at the time of the movement of 
Kum&rila and Sankara against the enemies of the Yedio system, and which 
probably continued for some generations after the success of that movement? 
If this suggestion is correct, it will support to some extent the view thrown 
out in the text. 

74 See p. 808, note 2. * 

78 Vol. I. pp. 878,9. 

70 It is not quite dear why such an eclipse should come “ through the 
teaching of the Buddhists,” for as Prof. Max Muller himself points out, emi¬ 
nent Buddhist authorities cultivated the NyAya Philosophy, and even wrote 
works on topics connected with it. See India, what it can teach ns j pp. 305, 
808,861, and J. B. B. B. A. B., Vol, XVII. pp. 47, et &eq. 

77 P. 93. 
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Art. XIII .—A Brief Sketch of the Portuguese and their 
Language in the Bast. By J. Gerson da Cun ha, 
M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., K.C.J., K.G.G., K.C.I., &c. 


[Road, 1st December 1891. j 


“ History arrpsts the wings of Time in his flight to the Gulf of Oblivion.” 

Edmund Burke. 

When I promised the Honorary Secretary to read a paper before 
this Society, I at the same time apprized him of the choice of the 
subject, which was u The Vicissitudes of Mombasa.” This theme is of 
some importance at present, and one with which my studies of the 
Portuguese, their great maritime discoveries, their conquests, and the 
influence of their civilisation in the East for about four centuries, as 
well as my long connection with this learned Society, had made me 
somewhat familiar. 

It was in September 1875 that copies of some Portuguese inscriptions, 
discovered on the walls of the Port of Mombasa bv Major Euan Smith, 
Political Agent and Consul-General, Zanzibar (now, I believe, British 
Minister at Morocco), were sent to me through this Society for 
decipherment and translation for jthe Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, and were eventually published in the Proceed - 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for that year. 

Seventeen years— grande mortalis aevi spatium, a long span of ooe’s 
mortal days,—which are sufficient to bring a man from youth to middle 
age, have alas! carried off many of my early associates here. With 
two or three exceptions, tlfe faces of those who were then present 
have been mostly removed by death, and a few by retirement to a 
distant land. 

There was then no forecast, no indication of the actual partition of 
Africa. There were no Congo Free States, nor the British Protec¬ 
torate of Egypt. The British Sovereign chartered companies, such 
as the Imperial EaBt Africa, the South Africa, the Royal Niger, Were 
hardly in an embryonic stage; while the German Ostafrikanische 
Gesellschaft and the Xtaliau Colonia Eritrea had not been dreamt of. 
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The Portuguese alone, being the first among the modem nations of 
Europe to penetrate into the unknown regions of the dark continent, 
held some possessions on both its western atid eastern coasts. Their 
presence there was the outcome of their early geographical researches, 
and vindicated the legitimacy of their title to occupation; but their 
subsequent vacillating policy had encouraged younger and more 
vigorous nations to contest those rights, to forget that the tradition 
of their ancient glory entitled them to a degree of regard, and to seek 
territorial aggrandizement at their expense. The Portuguese, in spite 
of their comparative decrepitude, resisted these violent attempts at 
spoliation, although not with much success; for in the end la force 
prime le droit. 

But within the period of seventeen years which has intervened, the 
settlements above mentioned have been fully equipped with the usual 
concomitants of such establishments. Among the different manifesta¬ 
tions of sovereignty, the most tangible are, doubtless, the striking 
of money and its circulation. The currencies issued by each of these 
States or companies have added new coins to our numismatic collec¬ 
tions. My own coin-cabinet has not been remiss in acquiring speci¬ 
mens of these interesting historical documents, an exhibition of which 
may, perhaps, interest some of the members present, to whom I shall 
be glad to show them. 

A comparison of the Mombasa copper coin with the early Bombay 
pice, issued soon, after the cession of the island, shows a great 
difference in the patterns of the two coinages. The East African 
Company has reproduced, on both silver and copper, the reverse type 
of the later copper coin of the East India Co., the balance with the 
word adel in Arabic characters between the scales,—a symbol of even- 
handed or equally-balanced justice which had once such a fascina¬ 
tion for tho imaginative Hindu. 

Mombasa, which was one of the most flourishing and wealthy cities 
on the eastern coast of Africa daring the Portuguese rule, carried on a 
large trade with both thef interior of that continent and the Indian 
coast, especially with the towns of Diu, Damaun, Bassein, Cfaaul, and 
Goa. It was strongly fortified, and contained some remarkable 
churches and convents. Its history is full of romantic episodes, and 
its rise, decline and fall, like the vicissitudes of nations or families, 
cannot fail to teach us useful lessons of the little stability there is 
even in the highest gifts of fortune. 
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It is now reported that this ruined city is, like the mythological 
Phoenix,, springing up from its ashes. Its revival in connection with 
the progress and development of the recently formed African com¬ 
panies, cannot fail to redound to the welfare of this great peninsula. 
I have already met with not a few Indians who have inaugurated 
emigration to Africa—a movement which mast eventually swell to large 
proportions, by leading the overplus of our overcrowded districts to 
its vast equatorial regions, where no other foreign race can thrive 
so well. The Portuguese settlements illustrate this fact. A prosperous 
Indian colonization will, in process of time, not only promote 
materially the advancement of commerce, but multiply the resources 
of India by the demand created for its products. 

In spite of the attractiveness of this subject, I am obliged to leave it 
aside for the present and pass on to the one which possesses now 
for us at least an element of actuality. It is what the French, with 
their characteristic verve, would call une question paljjitante d'interet. 

I. 

My aim in undertaking this evening, in redemption of a pledge, to 
read this paper,—a paper written amidst distractions of an absorbing 
nature—-has been not only to record a protest against the degradation 
involved in the levelling down of the noble language and literature 
Of a European nation to the plane of the Indian vernaculars without 
anv literature worthy of the name, but also to demonstrate the 
benefits and the Civilising influence of this language, wherever it is 
spoken in the two hemispheres, and that its true place is by the side 
of the French and the Italian, the Spanish and the German. 

In order to attain this object I think 1 could not select a better 
platform than this Society. Sir William Jones, the pioneer of British 
Orientalists in India, said when founding the Bengal SocietyThe 
bounds of its investigaticfii will be the geographical limits of Asia; 
and within these limits its inquiries will be extended to whatever is 
performed by man, or produced by nature.” These words are appli¬ 
cable to our Society. Considering the extent of its researches 
into the various languages of the East, daring the ninety years of its 
existence, it will not be inappropriate to devote a few lines to the historical 
survey of the language of the pioneers of Western civilisation into 
India. The Index carefully prepared and lately published by our 
intelligent and active Assistant Secretary and librarian, Mr. Tivarekar, 
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displays, at a glance, the richness,of the materials embodied in the 
21 volumes of theTronsnctions and Journals of this Society, which 
contain more articles and memoirs relating to the history and and)* 
ecology of the Portuguese in the East than all other Asiatic Journals, 
and to which it has been my privilege to contribute, within the harrow 
sphere of my humble efforts, whatever my limited opportunities 
enabled me to investigate. 

Although the dominant note of this paper is the- Portuguese lan- 
, gunge, it is nevertheless surrounded by a series of collateral subjects, 
which naturally creep in from a close comiection with the main theme. 
It is like the motive in a musical piece almost smothered amidst 
apparently incongruous and engrossing variations—a mere part and 
parcel, zpeszo, as an Italian maestro would say, of a symphony. Even 
in the rapid survey of a landscape one cannot overlook the colour, and 
the light and shade, which make themselves visible. For it is not 
the Portuguese language alone, but religion, polity, laws, social habits, 
and numerous other subtle psychic influences, first imported into this 
country, and imprinted almost indelibly on some sections of the Indian 
mind, that are so many factors in the moulding of the In do-Portuguese 
community. It is, indeed, impossible to detach ono part from the 
other without doing violence to the synchronous character of this 
social organism. 

A recent writer on Portugal, Mr, H. Morse Stephens, treating of 
the period of the Portuguese navigation and conquests in India, 
says;—“ Yet this period, in spite of all the woek which has been 
done upon it, still remains without an historian,, fitted by a thorough 
knowledge, both of Indian history and of the state of civilization in 
India at the period in question, to draw out the salient and interest¬ 
ing points of the first direct contact between modern Europe and 
modern Asia, between the East and the West.*’ 

*' Yet it is work which well deserves 4o be done. Prescott, the 
great American historian, has shown the interest attaching to the first 
conflict between Spanish chivalry and the Aztecs of Mexico and the 
Incas of speru; but when will an historian arise to tell worthily the 
story of the contact between Ahe heroes of Portugal and the more 
civilized inhabitants of Hindustan ? Apart from the fascination of this 
side of the subject, there remains the fact that for a century the 
intercourse between Asia and Europe remained in the hands of the 
Portuguese. The history of the Dutch and the English in the 
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Eastern seas has its own peculiar interest, but they did not find their 
way in that direction until the nations of the East had been for a 
whole century in contact with Europeans, and until their attitude bad 
been greatly modified by this contact. Besides, the Dutch and English 
both went to the East as traders, and not as conquerors, colonizers, 
and preachers as well. Far different was the intention of the Portu¬ 
guese. Regardless of the small size and slender population of their 
fatherland, they dreamed of nothing less than conquering the mighty 
empires of the East, and imposing Christianity upon them, if need be, 
by the .edge of their swords. Grandiose as this intention was, and full of 
inconsequence as the idea seems to modern eyes, which have seen with 
what difficulty England with its teeming population has managed to 
maintain its hold upon India, even while it has discouraged prosely* 
tism aud protected native religions, there is something noble in the 
confidence of the Portuguese warriors in their God, aud in their belief 
that through their means He would spread Christianity throughout the 
East. For the ambitions of the Portuguese were not confined to India ; 
Portuguese adventurers actually established themselves in power in parts 
of Arabia, in Burma, and in the district of Chittagong at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal; Portuguese emissaries found their way to Pekin 
and Japan, closely followed by the missionaries of the Roman Church ; 
and it was while on his way to convert the millions of China to Chris¬ 
tianity that St. Francis’Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, gave up his 
life. And, lastly, it must be remembered at what odds the Portuguese 
fought and tried to proselytize in Asia: at many months’ voyage 
from their homes and base of operations ,< only able to reach their 
destinations after Bailing in feeble craft round the hardly known, 
unexplored, and dangerous coast of Africa; deprived of the modern 
knowledge alike of tides and winds, and of the means to promote exist¬ 
ence in tropical climates ; they arrived amidst the hostile millions 
armed only with clumsy arffuebnses and their swords ; and yet with 
all these drawbacks they were victorious in many bard-fought fights 
against more powerful armies than their European successors in the 
East ever met.” 

Though this is a long quotation, it- is nevertheless an admirable 
resumt and brief epitome of the facts treated of in this paper—facts 
which it is a fashion with some and a policy with others to ignore or 
to allow, in the words of Bnrke, to fly “to the gulf of oblivion.” 
But tho epoch, to which no historian has hitherto dedicated himself, 
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affords suitable work for a mind fitted for minute researches and for 
large speculations. No justice can. therefore, be done to it within 
(he narrow bounds of this paper, where compression rather than 
expansion is the object; nor do I possess the necessary qualifications 
for the literary treatment of a subject which lands itself peculiarly to 
the artistic beauty of form. 

Besides, without unbroken time there can be no consecutive thought. 
The versatile American scholar, Lowell, who recently died, says, in one 
of his literary essays: “ It is my misfortune that in the midst of a 
reflexion or of a sentence I am liable to be called away by the bell of 
private or public duty.” If literature, allied to diplomacy, is thus 
liable to be disturbed, it is more so when combined with medicine. 
This essay is an instance* in point. After l began it t was repeatedly 
interrupted by the call of duty, and it was not till the third day that 
I was able to resume its continuation. This is the principal reason 
why the History of the Portuguese in India, announced under my 
authorship for a long time in the list of his works of the Oriental 
Series by the late Mr. Nicholas Trubner, an eminent London pub¬ 
lisher, has yet remained a desideratum. Nor is it possible, at present, 
with all the best materials available, to have more than an episodical 
history, which may eventually goto form a consecutive narrative, with 
all those details which, according to Thierry, are the soul of history. 

Perhaps this tentative ami fragmentary work, this parcelling out o£ 
a great subject into separate and independent sections is, after all, an 
advantage. “ Beware,” said Goethe to Eckermamfl “ of attempting a 
large work. It is exactly that which injures our best minds, even 
those distinguished by the finest talents and the most earnest efforts. 

I have suffered from this cause, and know bow much it has injured 
me. * * * * * if you have a great work in your head, nothing else 
thrives near it * all other thoughts are repelled and the pleasantness of 
life itself is for the time lost. ” This Opinion, the result of “ the 
lifelong experience of the greatest master who ever consciously made 
an art of literature,” comes with the force of an advice to us all. 

In size Portugal is a little larger than Greece, and i(s inhabitants 
seemed, like those of that glorious peninsula, destined by nature to 
confide themselves to the sea. Without the artistic genius aud the 
philosophic culture of the Hellenes, they had nevertheless, in 
common with the latter, that love of freedom aud spirit of adventure 
which have invariably characterised those born in maritime districts. 
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Dwelling on the western side of the Iberian Peninsula, winch is 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic, the Portuguese, from their early 
-nautical propensities, have been likened to the Phoenicians of old $ 
hut the similarity is only partial as the Lu&itauian family unfor¬ 
tunately lacks the commercial instinct which appears to have been 
inborn in that race of almost prehistoric traders. 

The renaissance in Europe, however, gave Portugal, aided by its 
race, climate, and admirable geographical position, what Prof. Cesare 
Lombroso, in Lee petites et les grandee causes tie Revolution, calls the 
elan e'oohctif, which all nations, worthy of the name, are doomed to 
experience during the active phase of their existence. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has shown that peoples do not all follow the same course of 
development, and are not governed by the identical a priori reasons in 
their successive stages of evolution. To them, then, one may apply 
what Horace says of books : kabent sua fata . 

The first Portuguese expeditions to India, their proudest achieve¬ 
ments beyond the seas, formed but a continuation of the crusade 
and of tl»e religious propagandises, which had led them some years 
before to the coast of Africa. With the support of imagination 
fostered by an age of faith, with strong and practical convictions 
and with belief, ns Wordsworth saysripened into failh and faith 
become a passionate intuition,'* it was easy for the countrymen of 
Viriato to crowd into the life of three generations the work of some 
Centuries. 

Convictions wliep well grounded are always the keynote of triumph 
and the tochstone of success. Leopardi, the saddest of that bril¬ 
liant .galaxy of Italian poets, who illumined the early part of this 
, century, says that to feel with intense conviction about anything is 
apiong the lost arts; but he must have written this jeremiad when 
he was at Recanati in his abnormally satiric mood. The Lusitaniaii 
race, however, does not appear to haye ceased to believe. At least 
that batch of the Indians, who were first brought within the 
sphere of their influence by the early preachers, seems, on the 
contrary, to suffer from an excess of convictions. But one must 
not underrate the force which the past exerts on the present. There 
is a moral law which limits the violence of even modem culture or 
of any social change by the conditions which precede it f( This 
may be partly the result of the iudolence which is inherent in human 
nature. 
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The apparent scepticism of our times is perhaps due less to the 
democratic spirit of the ago than to the absence of guiding individuali¬ 
ties, who were formerly the inspirersof the stirring events which grace 
the annals of mankind and in whom the elan evolutif of the people 
became incarnate. When nations like the Portuguese were governed 
by absolute monarchies, and princes reigned as well as governed, it 
was possible for one strong-willed personage to organise and to 
carry out an historical enterprise to completion* To-day princes reign 
but do no.t govern, and no greAt scheme can succeed without the co¬ 
operation of the people, in whose hands are the custody of the laws and 
the key of the coffers. Prince Henry “ the navigator** couldalone realize 
his ideal, embodied in the device of Talent de bien faire, by the 
maritime explorations -which he undertook for “ the glory of God and 
the extension of the faith.’* The single design and inspiration of the 
Solitary of Sagres did more than all the collective strength of the 
doctrinaires of his time. His example did not take long to com¬ 
municate itself to the other princes of the reigning dynasty, his 
individualism passed into a corporate enthusiasm, and the impulse 
imparted to his bold mariners soon became general. 

Camoens gives expression to this national feeling : 

“Onde vem semear de Christo a lei, 

£ dar novo costume, e novo Rei.” 

Lusiados, c. vii., e. 15* 

Barton translates it thus„ 

“ And where the Saviour’s seed they wend to sow, 
Enthrone new lords, new lights, new laws bestow.” 

* 

Burton’s name enforces a digression, and affords me a rare opportunity 
for the acknowledgment of ray debt to hint. When, in reading the 
fasciculus III. of my Indo-Porticguese Numismatics in this room, a 
short while ago-, I alluded to Sir Richai'd Burton's Lusiads, the greater 
part of this work was in the press. I met him subsequently at Trieste, 
within a few months of his death, and received from his hands thecom- 
plete poem and commentary in six volumes. And now that this gifted 
man has passed away, lamented by all, leaving his production behind 
him to testify to the high endowments cf^his head andbeart, I cannot 
let this occasion slip without rendering a tribute of homage to the 
memory of one who has done so signal a service to Portuguese 
Scholarship. As a translator and commentator of the great “epic of 
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commerce” he has doubtless helped to make it more popular amongst 
the large English-speaking community in the world than all bis pre¬ 
decessors in either Europe or America. 

In the two lines I hare quoted above from Camoens, the poet not 
only points out tbe final scope of the fleet in quest of the route by 
sea to the east, commanded by admiral Vasco da Gama, but with a 
prophetic instinct and unselfish aim foresees in the following stanzas 
the successive participation of other nations in the glorious task of 
civilising tbe world, when he addresses a notable and poetic ex¬ 
hortation to the princes of Christendom exhorting them to like enter¬ 
prises in India. 

The kings of Portugal always impressed on their viceroys the 
necessity of promoting tbe propagation of Christianity in India, 
a remarkable instance of which is given by D. Joao de Castro's bio¬ 
grapher, who prefaces a letter from John III. to that eminent viceroy 
thus:—“ para que veja o mundo , que nossas armas no Orient* 
trouxerdo mate filhos 6 Igreja, que vassallos aoEstado ,” 4 in order that 
the world may see that our arms in the East brought 'more sous to the 
Church than vassals to the State.' 

The weight of evidence, both documentary and traditional, estab¬ 
lishes the fact that the propagation or religion was with the Portuguese 
a far greater object than either trade or politics, and that the conversion 
of a heathen was deemed of greater importance than the acquisition of 
a kingdom. Alfonso d'Albuquerque, tbe founder of the Portuguese 
Empire in the East^used to call the merchants attentadorea dc Satanas, 
* Satanic tempters.’ But Albuquerque’s estimate of the trading class 
is a privileged one, and will not be generally concurred in in this 
mercantile age. The Lendas of his private Secretary, Gaspar Correa, 
the Commentaries, edited by his son, and his letters addressed to king 
Emmanuel, prove that this modern Ceesar had most of tbe virtues with¬ 
out the failings of his celebrated Roman prototype. A great statesman, 
an eminent scholar, a brave soldier and sailor, Albuquerque was a 
theologian as well. His attempt, although unsuccessful, to convert 
with technical arguments the Rajah of Cochin to Christianity proves 
it. This fact I have but lately ascertained in a letter addressed, by 
Albuquerque himself from Cochin to king Emmanuel on Dee. 20th, 
1514, just one year before his death on board the Fldr de Roza in the 
Goa harbour. 

His interpreter during this religious controversy was Duarte 
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Barbosa, the renowned author of a work on the East Coast of Africa 
and the Malabar, translated by the Hon. H. Stanley for the Hakluyt 
Society. » 

Like Wellington, Albuquerque neglected no details. He was the 
first to conceive the idea of enlisting various races of men as.sohjiers 
in his army, the originality of which has been ascribed to Dupleix. 
He knew that for a small country, like Portugal, whose rapid rise 
was phenomenal, an intelligent system of colonisation was the only 
means of preserving the conquests he had made. He knew also that 
the safest way to spread his king’s dominion was, like that of Home, by 
creating new interests, and binding them together less by the force of 
arms than by broad human sympathies. Bnt he did not* know the 
climRte and its deleterious effects when he planned the organization 
of his Indo-Portuguese colony, and that he was adding one more 
caste, from various causes an overbearing one, to the already long list 
of castes. 

Albuquerque was, moreover, a man of extraordinary courage and 
unparalleled boldness. His audacious and gigantic projects to destroy 
the city of Mecca and to divert the course of the Nile into the Red 
Sea, in order to both smite and starve the Tnrk, Commander of the 
Faithful and Guardian of the KrrI>o, who was then the greatest enemy 
of Christendom, evince the daring and fearlessness of his character 
and the magnitude of his conceptions. Of him may trnly be said what 
Louis Enault says of Justinian :—II y a plusieura peraomages dans 
aa personnalite complete. 

I have mentioned only Albuquerque and Castro—the latter also a 
scholar and author of three valuable Uoteiroa or works on navigation— 
as they are the two of the representative historical characters about 
whom have gathered the great traditions of their nation in this 
country. Possessing a certain archaic simplicity of character, deve¬ 
loping into the noble traits of frankness, honesty and outspoken truth, 
they have been accepted as types of the several national ideals of that 
glorious epoch. With opportunities of amassing a fortune and 
' becoming as rich as a Croesus or a Clive, Albuquerque died neverthe¬ 
less poor, recommending his successor to avoid a public sale of his gar¬ 
ments as they had rents in them. Castro, who during a financial crisis 
brought on by the second siege of Din had mortgaged a few white 
hairs of his venerable beard, on the security of which the ladies hastened 
to offer their jewels, expired in the arms of Francis Xavier, having 
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for Itis bed a coverlet, and his effects consisting of only three larins 
or silver pieces. Both of them felt the charm of sacrifice, the proud 
satisfaction of having done their duty, the poetry of self-denial, and 
an utter contempt for the prosaie realities and material interests of life. 

There were other personages, whose heroic deeds filled a large space 
in the eyes of their contemporaries, and the eclecticism of whose tastes 
was displayed in the building of palaces, the laying out of gardens, and 
the adornment of churches, which now lie scattered all along the coast 
in picturesque ruins, a silent epitaph of departed greatness r hut they 
were not in the foremost rank of the founders of the empire or of the* 
architects of the fortunes of the nation. Nor have they earned the 
verdict of history for any extraordinary gifts, except perhaps that of 
humanising chivalry, which was a national characteristic. It is this 
racial peculiarity, then, which has made the 1 Portuguese a nation of 
missionaries. 

1 come to the threshold of another great subject, equal in magnitude' 
as well as in interest* to the Portuguese language in India—the royal 
patronage of the eastern missions. Padroado or * 1 Portuguese royaf 
patronage of .the Catholic missions in the East” is a phrase which has 
become one of the commonplaces in Indian conversation ; and it 
requires some effort to bring it from the region of formulae to that of 
realities* It is a subject which, even if its bare outlines were 
rapidly sketched, would form an admirable religions romance. The 
convictions of a million of Indian Catholics, amongst whom the 
development and spread of the idea of solidarity have led to the 
spiritual ties, which bind and weave together into one whole the web 
of the Indian Catholic family—have won for the P'adrondo an attach¬ 
ment which receives its consecration from public conscience. The 
loyalty of this mass of people is based on sentiment and not on 
policy, for policy is changeable, while sentiment, especially when 
deep-rooted, has iu it all thp elements erf stability. Even when violated 
it reasserts itself. 

The Padroado represents One of the many franchises or. im¬ 
munities which the Lusitanian, like the Galilean Church, prizes 
and fights for against the spirit of Ultramofitamsm, The prerogative 
of the Padroado consists not in the mere investiture with an ecclesias¬ 
tical dignity. One has but a faint conception of the amount of 
treasure, blood and martyrdom which went to the winning of the 
Portuguese royal patronage of the Catholic missions in the East. The 
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record of such achievements, however poor the words in which they 
may be described* is worthy of -being regarded as the missionary epic 
of modern times. 

Having thus far endeavoured to demon&trate that the largest factor 
in the historic development of this foreign group of crusaders, whose 
evangelical spirit acted as leaven on the mass .of the inert indigenous 
population, was proselytising it remains now to briefly allude to the 
other factors—trade, political dominion .and education, which, though 
only in a subordinate degree, helped considerably to spread the Por¬ 
tuguese tongue—a tongue whose vitality is, indeed, remarkable, for 
it is still spoken iu Cochin, Colombo, Malacca, and other places in 
Che East, After the political influence which introduced it had 
ceased for about two .centuries mid a ball* thus affording a striking 
.contrast* to /the Dutch language, which, on the coutrary, has di.» ap¬ 
peared almost entirely from those localities, which only less than a 
hundred years ago owed allegiance to Holland. It is true that Por- 
y .tuguese, without direct touch with the mother country, has in such 
.outlandish corners, where it so tenaciously survives, fallen into an 
obsolete form, or degenerated into .several .dialecticvariations, but it is 
nevertheless an offshoot of .the parent tongue. 


II. 

We shall pee# to consider first the .two important factors—trade 
and political power—which were, after .the missions, mainly instru¬ 
mental in the diffusion of Portuguese in this country j although 
trade amongst that nation, it must be confessed, was not so effica¬ 
cious as among the Anglo-Saxons, in rendering .the use of its tongue 
almost general in the commercial community. The Portuguese arc 
not a trading nation. They have no business aptitude nor mercan¬ 
tile tactics, which latter faculty, however, spme'qualify as mere greed 
for gain, -unscrupulousness, and absence of' conscience. Be this as 
it may, the Portuguese commerce in the East was a royal monopoly, 
for monopoly was in those days the universal rule, and monopolies 
do not help a percale to be commercial. They had inherited, besides, 
an uncommercial propensity—bigotry—which repelled the advances 
of the heathen, and refused to negotiate conventions with the infidel. 
It led eventually to the establishment of the inquisition, which, in 
spite of all the good its advocates say of it, destroyed all except 
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what Lombroso calls pauperes sprrilu, showing signs of premature 
decay or approaching: senility, now well evident throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula, and possibly the result of the sombre drama of heredity* 
The Portuguese would, hold no commercial intercourse with the infi¬ 
dels, unless sanctioned by the Pope. As early as 1454 Nicholas 
V. granted Prince Henry of Portugal a licence to trade with Mahome- 
dans. Happily it came in time, for without the papal bull the doub¬ 
ling of the Cape of Good Hope would have been only a voyage of 
exploration, without any other practical results, and Vasco da Gama 
tho Humboldt of the renaissance. 

Notwithstanding their disinclination to trade, and nourishing the 
feudal idea of commerce being a derogatory pursuit, in whieh only the 
inferior classes could join, the Portuguese had, nevertheless, two 
chivalrous traits in their national character—integrity and unselfish¬ 
ness,—although associated with a little seigtiorial arrogance, which 
made them in the end win the affections of the Indians and diffuse 
their language. Integrity is, indeed, the main support of a people, for 
without it ** wealth is as poor as poverty, and knowledge as blind as 
ignorance.” It is true that in the distribution of the gifts of huma¬ 
nity, in which more or less satire is mingled, the good and the bad 
are always mated—and the Portuguese chronicles in the East are 
unluckily not free from the stain of rapine and peculation, but egotism 
is the defect least visible in them. Nature and breeding seem to 
' have intended them for types of generosity. There is discernible 
among them none of that illiberal heart and withered conscience, 
none of those tragedies of selfishness which abound elsewhere, nor 
are there found among them millionaires, whose careers are nothing 
but an apotheosis of egotism, but who nre withal a constant object 
of worship with an unthinking and gaping populace. 

The first and most beneficial effect of commerce is the removal 
of prejudices. There aro already so many social antipathies in 
the world, that men of science are trying their utmost to remove them. 
Prof. Virchow at the Anthropological Association of Germany and 
Austria sgid lately :—“ If different races would recognize one another 
as independent co-labourers in the great field of humanity, if all possessed 
a modesty which would allow them to see merits in neighbouring 
people, much Of the strife now agitating the world would disappear.” 
There is, however, no more effectual remedy for the cure of this great 
social malady than commerce, or as Victor Clierbuliez puts it tersely 
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thus:—“ Le pr^juge est un meurtrief, lea blessures qu’il fait sont 
redont&bles, et le commerce est un jnedecin qui les guerit j c’est 
preaqae un drame.” And the Portuguese royal trading monopoly in 
the East was, indeed, a drama, while the Lusiada are the .epic of 
commerce. There is, anyhow, a certain dramatic fitness about the 
deeds of the early navigators, soldiers, priests, and merchants, which 
claim admiration on account of their epic completeness. 

The political influence of the Portuguese in India has already been 
treated at length by some distinguished writers. Language, like trade, 
follows the flag, and it is but natural that where Portugal held, 
dominion there itB language should become official. This political 
power combined with trading relations with the native courts made Por¬ 
tuguese a lingua franca long after the star of the Portuguese was on 
the decline; for as late as the time of Lord Clive and his immediate 
successors, the diplomatic language with the Indian princes was 
Portuguese, as is attested by the documents which have been lately 
published. To add a few details: a traveller in 1636 says that Por¬ 
tuguese was Bpoken at Gombron by the people, being introduced 
from Hormus, An edition of the Bible was published in Portuguese 
for Batavia and the other isles of the Eastern Archipelago. Hamilton 
about 1700 remarks s “ Along the sea coast {the Portuguese have left 
the vestiges of their language; though much corrupted, yet it is the 
language that most Europeans learn first, to qualify themselves for a 
general converse with one another as well as with the different inha¬ 
bitants of India. 5 ' The early Protestant missionaries, Ziegenbalg, 
Clarke, Kiernander, Ringletaube and others, about a hundred years 
ago, employed it as the medium of intercourse with the natives until 
they learned the vernaculars^ Le 8as remarks, in his life of Bishop 
Middleton, 44 The Portuguese language may perhaps be considered as 
one favourable medium for the diffusion of the true religion through¬ 
out the maritime provinces of the East. 55 It Is no wonder, then, that, 
these statements should have led Sismondi to form a somewhat exagge¬ 
rated notion and write, 14 in India PdHuguese is the language of com¬ 
merce, 55 and a writer in the Quarterly Review, as late &b 1814, to assert 
that 44 if in the eventual triumph of Christianity in India, a Romish 
Church should he formed, Portuguese will be the language of that 
church wherever it extends.’ 5 * 

The results of this influence, especially the antagonism to the Turk, 
have been described with great critical acumen by Robertson in his Hie- 
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torical Disquisition concerning Ancient India, and by others. Mr, J, 
Morley, referring tq that work in. the Fortnightly Review, says:—“The 
chief point worked out here, Bk. 1 ., § 7 (already indicated by Raynal, 
Sec. IV., § 8) is that the “ most remarkable and momentous thing About 
the Portuguese conquests was the check they inflicted on the growth 
of the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history when the 
Christian states were least able to resist and least likely to combine 
against the designs of Solyman.. This is tlie observation best worth 
making about the Portuguese conquests/* # 

III. 

It remains lastly to mention the influence of the educational 
establishments founded by the Portuguese in India, since their arrival, 
for promoting the cultivation of their language, and its present 
condition. 

The earliest documont on the subject, or, to use a bureaucratic 
phrase, the first royal ordinance to organise a department of Public 
Instruction in India, is a letter from King John III. to Viceroy D. Joao 
de Castro, dated March 8th, 1546. It runs thus:— Alim do quo voe 
encommendo mui apeftadamente , que em lugares acommodados fundeis 
estudos , e casas de devogSto, “ I urgently recommend you, besides, to 
found in suitable places schools and houses of devotion/* This led to the 
foundation of the Semin ario da Santa F6, or “ Seminary of the Holy 
Faith*’ in Goa, which was but an initial step towards the establishment 
and progressive advancement of many other kindred institutions both in 
Goa and in the other settlements throughout the East. The objeet was, 
se creassem em letras e bons costumes meninos de todas as Nagdes 
Orient aes, “ to educate in letters and good customs boys of all the 
Eastern nations/* No more conclusive evidence is necessary to 
convince one of the solicitude and anxiety with which the king and 
his successors looked forward to the prosperity of this seminary. 
They revert with fondness to this subject in their correspondence 
with successive Viceroys from Caslro downwards. ; 

The * Seminary of the Holy Faith’* was soon in working order, 
having admitted youths of diverse Asiatic and African races, which 
comprised the “ Cauarins, Decanis do Norte, Malavares, CbingalAs, 
Bengalas, Pegfis, Malay os, Jaos, Chinas e Abexins." Those who have 
visited the Esplanade des Invalided during the late Paris Exhibition^ 
will be able to realize the charm and interest attaching to such an 
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anthropological collection of living -specimens. Even the Roman 
Propaganda College does not hold such a curious agglomeration of 
varied Oriental types as the “ Seminary of the Holy Faith” in Goa* 
the Rome of the East, once did within its historical precincts. There 
is an omission in the above list,—there is no representative of Japan; 
but at that time “ the flowery island” was not known. It did not take 
long, however, before St. Francis Xavier added a genuine Japanese, 
by name Angird, whom he baptized with the additional cognomen 
of 1 Paulo da Santa F 6.* It was about this time that they began in 
earnest ** to create*” as the document states, Evangelical workets 
for the missions of India.” 

This was an epoch big with problems, social and spiritual, that 
four succeeding centuries have in vain toiled to solve. This was a 
time full of seeds of promise, if only these seeds had had time to 
germinate and ripen into harvest.* One’s mind is powerless to evolve a 
revelation from this cosmopolitan congeries of youthful intellects of 
various Eastern nationalities, in which one might love to see mirrored 
some of the early stages through which the subtle influence of Christian 
civilisation must have passed in its slow evolutional progress. It 
would have been highly interesting to observe how the discipline of 
caste and the sobriety of habits were being gradually replaced by 
principles inspired by lofty motives and theoretically divine, but 
requiring in practice a constant watchful care to turn them into good 
habits. 

But, in spite of all this great and noble exertion, and of the enor¬ 
mous sacrifices of all kinds, this outburst of religious enthusiasm failed 
to add more than a million of adherents to the Church of Rome, a 
number which is, after all, but a drop in the ocean of the teeming 
millions amongst whom the Faith was preached. Gustav Mosen, quoted 
by Prof. Max Muller in his Biographies of Words , says, speaking of the 
Home of the Aryas, that one couple, having two children, would, if every 
successive marriage was blestVith two children only, produce a popu¬ 
lation of some thousands of millions in about 1,200 years. It is more 
than a fourth of this period since the Apostle of the Indies converted 
according: to his biographers 1,200,000 souls. They were most probably 
all bachelors. Allowing, however, for exaggerations, it appears that 
had it not been for freaks of intolerance and of blindness to the true 
nature of the interests of the people, the slow and sure and constant 
though unseen forces that Mr. Lecky, the historian of morals, believes 
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to permeate human society would have perhaps of themselves spread 
the Catholic faith broader and deeper than by violence* History 
teems with rebukes^ with repentances and with lessons of experience 
that tell of rare opportunities lost and never to return. The cycle 
of the missionary activitv in India is now closed. There are no more 
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conversions as there are no more autos da 

Each of these boys became a centre from which irradiated 
Catholic learning and the dissemination of the Fortnguese tongue. 
They had most probably some share in the production of the innumer¬ 
able Portuguese dialects now spoken in Asia and Africa. M.Hugo 
' Schuchardt, of Gratz, has been publishing in Vienna since 1882 a 
work, in parts, entitled Kreoliscke Studien, in which specimens of 
these dialects are given. I have had the pleasure to contribute to this 
interesting study, especially to that relating to the dialect of Ceylon, in 
which the New Testament was published in 1852 by the Wesleyan 
Mission, and of which there is a grammar, printed at Colombo in 
1811. A' copy of this curions hook is in the library of this 8ociety. 

As religious orders were introduced into India, they likewise opened 
colleges in connection with their convents. There were the Francis¬ 
cans, who had their colleges of St. Boaventura and Beis Magos, the 
Jesuits those of St. Paul, attached to the seminary, and of St. Roch, 
the latter also called ** the University of Goa,” the Dominicans had 
the college of St. Thomas, and the Angustinians, of Popolo. Then 
there were branches of these establishments in Bassein, Than a, 
Cranganore, Cochin, Malacca, &c. Even laymen vied with the religious 
in founding colleges. Antonio Galvao, styled “ the apostle of the 
Moluccas,” founded one as earlv as 1540 at Ternate, for the children 
of the native converts in Java and the neighbourhood. He was one of 
those extraordinary men, aa Coleridge in his Life and Letters of St. 
Francis Xavier remarks, who graced from time to time the pages bf 
the history of Portuguese Asia. He was also the author of a work 
on navigation, which was translated in 1862 by Vice-Admiral Bethune 
for the Hakluyt Society. I have referred to these institutions more 
at length in my “ Materials for the history of Oriental studies amongst 
the Portuguese,” in the Atti del IV. Congresso Internationale degli 
Orientalisti, published in Florence in 1880, and alio in the brochure 
on the Konkani Language and Literature , contributed by me to 
the Bombay Gazetteer in 1881. Those who are disposed to go deeper 
into the subject will find in those two works ampler information than 
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can be conveyed by brief extracts. Besides, next to quoting! others, 
there is nothing so wearisome as to quote oneself. 

In a small country like Portugal with an extensive colonial empire 
a painful feeling of disproportion awoke the nation to the necessity 
of finding among the natives the missionary agency, just a» Albu¬ 
querque had found the military one. Still the religious orders were 
reluctant to admit the natives into th|jr ranks. The new gospel, of 
brotherhood had brought with it, and in spite of it, that kind of Por¬ 
tuguese jingoism, which was based on an assumption of superiority of 
race, as their prowess in war was encouraged by the conscious possession 
of improved arms of precision. In the absence of authentic records 
the value and importance of testimony of contemporary European 
travellers are of great interest in elucidating many obscure points in 
the annals of the time. One of these travellers writes?—", A native 
was not thought worthy of being a religious in this life, although he 
be a saint in the next.” They did not object to his company in heaven, 
as there they are all equal; not so on this planet, where "no equality 
exists except before the law, at least since the French Revolution. 

But Vico in his Scicnea Nuova has laid down the axiom that selfish¬ 
ness itself, under the restraint of religion, is the source of civilization 
and humanity. “ L’uomo nello stato bestiale ama solamente la sua 
salvezza;,. f.distesi gl’ imperj sopra pin popoli ama la sua salvezza 
con la salvozza dello Nazioni.” Thus the Portuguese were at”, last 
obliged to love the Indians and admit them into their various orders; 
and the natives became their best co-operators, "The people of India," 
says Macaulay, “ when we subdued them, were ten times as numer¬ 
ous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquished, and were at 
the same time quite as highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. 
They had reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and 
buildings more beautiful and costly than the Cathedral of Seville. 
They could show bankers richer than th# richest firms of Barcelona 
or Cadiz, viceroys whose splendour" far surpassed that of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long trains of artillery which 
would have astonished the Great Captain." Albuquerque knew this, 
and the great Marquis of Pombal still better, when he wrote to the 
Viceroy in Goa to consider the youths of the best native families 
in the country, as equal to the cadets of the nobility at home. 

The religions orders in Goa at last agreed not only to an equality of 
rank with themselves, hut instituted the orders of the Tbeatins and 
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Nerysts exclusively for the Brahman converts, who justified the 
privilege conferred on them by subsequently spreading the Catholic 
religion in Malabar, Ceylon, Madras and Madagascar, where no 
European had succeeded in preaching the gospel of Christ. The 
Brahman is a bom missionary. He may be said to be literate from 
his infancy, while among the Portuguese there were and are many 
who did not know to read a|jd write. He has persuasiveness and 
meekness—two qualities essential for the inculcation of religious 
doctrine—inherited from times far anterior to that of the gloomy 
prophet of the Nirvdna, the Indian sage of Kapilavastu. This true 
dvija or * twice-born,’ then, was a most welcome associate in the 
vineyard of the Lord, whose divine precepts extol meekness, above 
all the Christian virtues. These missionaries, Brahman in blood but 
denationalized by the adoption of Portuguese nationality, also helped 
to spread the use of Portuguese in India and elsewhere, by preaching, 
by writing works in that language and translating them into Tamil, 
Sinhalese, Canarese, etc. The names of the most conspicuous among 
them are Vas, Rego, Miranda, Jacome Gonsalves, Eibeiro, Menezes, 
Barreto, Ferrao, and Saldanha. 

Next to the colleges where secondary or superior education was 
imparted in Portuguese, Latin, Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Theology, 
each parish had a school of its own for elementary instruction. Prior 
to the advent of the Portuguese, each village community had its 
pagoda, dedicated to its gramacfevata, and not seldom its jpaihashala. 
The Portuguese pulled down the Hindu temple and substituted his 
own, devoted to a saint or to the Virgin under several appellations, or 
to the Trinity* He instituted for each parish an annual feast of the 
saint. In a world where there is a prevailing feeling of weariness, 
and a tendency to confine the attention to the worst side of life, these 
religious anniversaries of saints were a boon to the Catholic community 
in India. And to keep ali%e the traditional love of the native for his 
jatkra, a fair was held in connection with each feast in the vicinity of 
the church. Then, in obedience to the decree of & Council of the 
Church that each parish should have a school, he built one where 
rudimentary .Portuguese and music were taught. The greatest benefit 
that has accrued from these primary schools to the Indians who have 
frequented them, from the beginning of the 16th century to the 
present, is the cultivation of music. Art in any form demands imagi¬ 
nation, sympathy and power of identification with other natures, 
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which the generous character of the Portuguese enabled them to teach 
to their Indian fellow-subjects, who had hardly any music of their 
own* A. few grotesque lavnis and the recitation of some vulgar and 
odd abkangas constitute even now the whole repertprio of the Hindus. 
The Christian converts had, on the contrary, instilled into them, with 
the love of music, the most spiritual of arts, the highest religious 
aspirations. They were taught the Veni Creator, 0 salutaris Hostia, 
Ave Maris Stella , 0 Gloriosa Pirginum, and many other melodious 
hymns and songs in Latin and Portuguese* in which emotion finds its 
fullest expression, carrying him who listens to the very zenith of 
aspiration, and which seem to have the wonderful power to link the 
present with the past. Besides, the Portuguese modinha , ckacara 
and solao* which are analogous in style to the Spanish tango and 
eancion morisca and the Napolitan mandolinata and Santa Lucia, 
have also influenced deeply the Indian popular mandos, and &ot(s\ 
These parish schools are still flourishing in Portuguese India and in 
the missions of the “ Padroado." But most of the colleges with 
their churches have become shapeless ruins. One can discern in the 
stones of the ruined buildings that still crowd the cities of Old Goa, 
Bnssein, and Chaul, the pervading sentiment of the time in which 
they were built, and read more sermons in them than in text-books. 
What a fine place one of these dismantled towns would be for the 
erection of a sort of Grande Chartreuse, dedicated to the genius of 
solitude, a retreat from the importance dissonances of life, inviting 
'communion with things that are unseen, sacred, and eternal. 

In my last excursion to the ruins of Chaul 1 discovered that the 
altar of a church, where once the holy sacrifice of Mass was celebrated, 
formed the pedestal for the hideous image of Hanuman. There 
was, besides, the aggravating circumstance of a Hindu villager with 
grim humour pointing out to me this irony of fate. One knows 
that political dominion is often precarious, that not a few invaders 
have come and gone, and India has become a natural ground for such 
ephemerides, but I did not expect to see such a desecration, this acme 
of profanation. It reminds me of what F. Harrison says:—«** The 
whirligig of rime verily brings about its revenges/* 

When one remembers the time when the Portuguese demolished the 
pagodas and broke their idols to pieces, it seems that the Hanuman 
of Chaul is pointing a moral and adorning a tale. This is one of the 
many evidences that show up the vanity of human power. I believe 
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there Is no study where the grandeur and wild ambitions of the 
world are so thoroughly rebuked and dwarfed into littleness as that of 
the ehurcbes of these old Portuguese towns in the vicinity of our pros¬ 
perous city. This maybe the reason why historians, like astronomers, 
laugh at the fussiness of the world, and are less disturbed by worldly 
affairs and by the quarrels of vain and fatuous uien. 

The present condition of the Portuguese tongue in India is far from 
flattering. It is not understood by the peasants in any part of thrir 
small settlements, nor spoken habitually by the bourgeoisie. It is the 
official tongue, and spoken by the upper classes only, and is as much a 
vernacular in Goa and elsewhere as French is in Pondicherry or English 
in Bombay. In British India it is being rapidly supplanted by 
English. Besides, Portuguese is a difficult language, and there are 
but few iu this country who can speak and write it correctly. And it 
is beautiful. The following opinion of one who knew it well is cer¬ 
tainly worth quoting here: “ Par sa grammaire et son vocabulaire, 
elle se rapproche du latin plus que toute autre langue meridionale. 
L’italieu a pint de grace, d’harmonie, de douceur; l’espagnol, plus de 
majesty et de pompe, le fran<jais, plus de clartd et de simplicity; xnais 
le portugaia est plus latin, et il ne cfcde A aucime autre langae pour 
la suavity, pour la force, et pour Tabondance. II se pr§te egalement 
A la prose dldgante, A la poesie sublime, anx sujets familiers et nobles, 
A la joie et A la douleur, Ala gravity et A l’enthousiasme,” 

Although it has lost much iu territorial extent, in the domain of 
literature Portuguese is the language of an autonomous and historic 
people, whose university is among the oldest in the world, for it was 
founded in Lisbon in 1290, and transferred to Coimbra in 1308. Its 
literature is both vast and rich. As early as the 13th century, at the 
dawn of the first spontaneous revival of letters since the fall of 
tbe Roman Empire, about two hundred years earlier than the great 
renaissance, Portugal, thoqgh a young kingdom, contributed its 
share to the geneial awakening of the literary spirit of the continent 
of Europe. King Dom Dims wrote his Cancioneiw, which developed 
the Portuguese dialect into a beautiful and flexible literary language, 
while King Alfonso ‘the wise ’ of Spain was writing his Cantiga* de 
Santa Maria , the. poets of the north the Niebelungen, Petrarca his 
Italian Camoniere , and the troubadours were laying the foundation of 
the national poetry of France. Then followed, somewhat later, Antonio 
Ferreira,‘Sa de Miranda, Bernardim Ribeiro and others, who, in spite of 
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their prov icialisms, which we call nationality, deserve universal recog¬ 
nition. Its historical works are immense, out of all proportion, perhaps, 
to the size of the little kingdom. There are the old Chroniclers 
who told the story of the war against the Moors,—Ruy de Pina, Gracia 
de Eezende, Azurara, and Duarte Galvao; then, somewhat later, Barros, 
Couto, Freire, Correa, Goes, Castiinheda, Osorio, Luoena and others. 
Under the influence of the German Historical School* of which the 
most illustrious masters were Niebuhr and von Ranke, Herculano, 
Correa da Serra, Viscount of Santarem, Rebello da Silva, Soriano and 
others have left us invaluable works. There are others of a younger 
generation who, taking their inspiration from the old .writers, have 
become diligent seekers after truth from contemporary documents. 

In other branches of literature there is a manifest tendency, to sur¬ 
pass the activity of the neighbouring kingdom, in spite of its Alarcon, 
Valdes and Clarin. In poetry, drama and fiction there are more 
writers in Portugal than in Spain. Historical novels on the model 
of Sir Walter Scott have been in vogue for nearly half a century. 
The old pastoral novels, originated by Bemardim Ribeiro, purely 
national, exhibiting the love of nature, which is inherent in the Por¬ 
tuguese character, a to now substituted by a new form initiated by 
Castello Branco. This is also national, as far ss the portrayal of the 
intimate life of the Portuguese society and of the picturesque habits and 
customs of modern Portugal are concerned. The spirit of the romance 
of chivalry, of the type of AmadisofGaul and of Palmeirim of Eng-' 
land , once most popular throughout the peninsula, is now extinct or has 
been so, perhaps, from the time of Cervantes. An attempt has of late 
been made to introduce intp the kingdom the realistic or psychological 
style, or 1 1 romaneo sperimentah , as Villari Calls it* but it is too early 
to jndge of its acceptance by the public. It is traced to the school of 
1/ Jssomntc/ir, containing episodes relating to, in the words of the master, 

“ l’ivrogncrie et la faineantise, le relache des liens de famille,les ordures 
de la promiscuity 1’oubli progressif des sentiments honnStes.” This 
pornographic literature delights now millions of readers in the pro¬ 
gressive West; but in this our henighted Bast, where there is evidently 
more deeorum, it cannot but meet with disfavour, notwithstanding its 
advocates calling it the epic in prose,” most suitable to democratic 
times and manners. 

A comparison, or rather a parallel, has been instituted of late between 
the Colonial policies of Spain and Portugal. It is true that historical 
26 
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parallels cannot be exact in all details ; they often.accentuate the points 
of difference, and many of their illustrations are by contrast rather than 
by resemblance. Thus while the Portuguese only possessed settle- 
meats, which easily changed hands, the Spaniards owned vast countries 
which could not be attacked, much less occupied; they could only 
change the form of government, declare their independence, and then 
fight among themselves. The vast extent of the Portuguese dominions, 
scattered over four thousand leagues of coast, with only a chain of 
factories and forts to bind them together, offered a tempting prize, and 
when a determined rival appeared on the scene, the links gave way, 
while the Spanish empire being compact resisted like an adamant. 
Many writers seem to be fond of speculating on the causes of the decay 
of the Portuguese in India. But disintegrating agencies are more or 
less in operation among all nations, just as, according to the Burial 
Service, “In the midst of life we are in death.” In historical creations 
there is no such thing as birth and growth—only decay and death; 
in the midst of great or apparent splendour there is necessarily no 
prosperity, but germs of decadence and symptoms of dissolution. 

The Portuguese exhibited signs of decay long ago, and the only 
individual who still strives to keep up the traditions of that nation 
in this country against all odds is the missionary. He lives, from 
Bengal to Cape Comorin, among the people, he adapts himself to 
their environments, and instils among them his aesthetic perceptions 
and his intellectual sympathies, however humble and limited these 
may be; the sobriety of his mind is always useful in a medium, 
where the low-class Hindus, like the Meridtonales of Alphonse 
Daudet, delight themselves with the strain of escessiveness, the 
humour of enormity, and the instinct of the gigantic and the 
abnormal, which Christianity has the power to correct. 


IV. 

I shall conclude by an allusion to the late debate, transferred from 
the arena of the Senate-hall to that of the Press and elsewhere, on the 
merits of the new scheme of the Bombay University for remodelling the 
course of the study of languages, classical, foreign and vernacular,— 
a debate which led me to consult the last University Calendar. The result 
was the discovery of the striking anomaly that, while Portuguese is at 
page 37 classed with the living vernaculars—Marathi, Gujarati, Cana- 
rese, &c.,—French is at page 57 ranked with the dead Sanskrit, Greek, 
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Latin and Hebrew. This classification is evidently, to borrow Prof. 
Max Muller’s phrase, *' a Babylonian confusion of tongues.” It means, 
in short, that S<1 de Miranda, Camoens, Almeida Garrett and Castilho 
are in the same category as Namdev, Tukaram, Waman and Samala- 
hliat; while Corneille, Racine, Moli&re, Lamartine and Victor Hugo 
are to be studied in the same spirit as Euripides and Sophocles, Terence 
and Virgil, or K&lidas& and Bhavabhdti. 

If the University of Bombay will retain Portuguese on its list of 
second languages, it is necessary to introduce reforms iu both the 
teaching and examining methods, and in the selection of men of academic 
position and of wide culture for its executive body. I knpw that wide 
culture is rare everywhere, especially in a commercial city like Bombay, 
where the almighty rupee possesses greater merit and carries more 
weight than either learning^ or virtue. But oue must know something 
of everything in order that he may know everything of something. 
We want men not of brilliant parts, but of general reading,—men, not 
without a department of their own, but with the scholarship and 
all-round ability which can appreciate the languages and literatures 
of various nations. The Senate is in the habit of choosing for Syndics 
some estimable men, about half of whom are natives, who do not, as a 
rule, know a single European language with the exception of English. 

It is obvious that men who are utterly incompetent even to distin¬ 
guish Bocage from Schiller, and Ariosto from Calderon, as I have often 
noticed, cannot be fit to sjelect examiners in living European languages 
from their own knowledge of their merit, and have no alternative but to 
yield to the pressure brought to bear upon them of recommendations 
and solicitations. This surely canuot be a desirable state of things. 
And, lastly, if the Portuguese language is not to take its proper place 
by the side of its European sisters, if it is to be depressed to the level 
of the Indian Vernaculars, it would be much better to abolish it 
altogether as a second language in the JJniversity examination. An 
honourable death is far preferable to an ignominious life, which is but 
a parody of the noble motto of king Dom Sebastian:— 

“ Uu bel morir tuttala vita honora.” 
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Abt. XIV .—The Divine Comedy of Dante and the Virdf-nd meh 
of Arddi Virdf—By JivAN.ri Jamsiiedji Modi, li.A, 


[Bead, 2litU February 1892.] 


This paper is intended to give a few points of striking resemblance 
between Dante’s account of his visit to the. other world as given in his 
Divine Comedy and that of the visit of the Persian Dastur Ardfii 
Virtif as given in the Pehelvi Viral-nu meh. 

The circumstances under which Dante wrote his Divine Cornedv 
are well-known to many. Therefore, I will not dwell upon them here 
but proceed to describe the circumstances upder which Ardai Viraf 
is said to have made his pilgrimage to the other world- 

According to the three introductory chapters of Viraf-nameh, after 
the overthrow of the ancient Ivauian monarchy by Alexander the 
Groat, there was a good deal of disorder and scepticism in Iran. This 
was the result, it is said, of the foolish conduct of Alexander who 
burnt the religious literature of the country and put to death many 
of its spiritual and teinporal^leadvrs. Alexander is, therefore, spoken 
of in the Pehelvi book in question as the “ gaza^e Aiexieder/’ i.e., 
the cursed Alexander. This state of disorder and scepticism continued 
with some short intervals, for a very long time. At last-, in order to 
put an end to this state of affairs, a few religious and god-fearing 
men met together in the great fire-temple of Atash Faroba, somewhere 
in the district of Cabul. They discussed the question very freely, and 
unanimously came to the conclusion that they must take some measures 
to put au end to that state of disorder in matters of religion. They 
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said: '* Some one of us most go to, and bring intelligence direct from, 
Divine Intelligence.’" They resolved npGn Calling a general meeting 
of the people to elect a properly qualified person for the divine mission. 
The people met and selected, from among themselves, seven men, who, 
on account of their great piety and on account of the purity of their 
thoughts, words, and deeds, were best qualified for divine meditation. 
These seven then selected from among themselves the three best, who 
again, in their turn, selected from among themselves one by name 
Ardai Viraf who belonged to the town of Nisbapur. Viraf, before 
submitting to this selection of himself, wished to ascertain' what the 
sacred divination was about his election. As in the choice of Mathias, 
as the last Apostle, he desired to determine by lot the sacred divination. 
He said: “ If you like, draw lots for the (other) Mazday«i$nans and 
myself. If the lot falls to me, I shall go with pleasure to that abode 
of the pious and the wicked, and I will carry faithfully this message 
and bring a reply truthfully.” The lots were drawn thrice and they 
fell to Viraf. Viraf then retired to a quiet place, washed himself, put 
on a new clean.set of clothes and said his prayers. He then drank 
three cups of a sacred somniferous drink in token of “ Humata, Hukhta 
and Qvarshta,” t.e,, good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 
The somniferous drink and the deep and divine meditation soon 
threw him into an unusually long sleep which lasted for seven days 
and nights. The place of his retreat was guarded from interference 
by several pious men. Viraf rose from this meditative sleep at the 
end of the seventh day, and then described to his anxious hearers 
his vision of his visit to the other world. 

We are not in a position to fix the exact date when Viraf lived, but 
this much can be said with certainty that he lived at some period 
between the reign of Shapur II. and the Arab Conquest, t.e., between 
the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the seventh. 

From a literary point of view, there can be no eomparision between 
the Divine Comedy and the Viraf-numeh. * Dante’s work is considered 
to be a masterpiece of Italian poetry. Viraf-nameh has no claim to 
any literary excellence. In the Divine Comedy it is the heavenly 
pilgrim himself, who records the vision of his imaginary visit to the 
next world in his best poetic style. The Viraf-nameh, though it 
describes the vision in the words of the pilgrim himself, is the work 
of somebody else, who narrates in simple prose what he supposes to 
be a great event in the religious history of the country. ( 
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The arrangement in tlie description of their respective visions is 
well nigh the same. Both the pilgrims at first make their own observa¬ 
tions on what they see in their heavenly journey. They then put 
questions to their guides' asking information on what they see» and 
the guides give an explanation. The questions of Viraf to his guides 
have, in many cases, assumed a stereotyped form. For example, hiB 
questio%to his guides in his visit of Hell is the same. “ Denman 
tan meman vanfis kard mun roban avin pudafarus Idrfinet,” i.e.± 
" What sin has this body, whose soul meets with such a punishment, 
committed*? ” The questions of Dante are variegated. 

The times when both Viraf and, Dante wrote were times of great 
disorder in their respective countries of Iran and Italy. It wad 
religions disorder, which followed the change of dynasties, that led to 
the vision Of Viraf. It was political disorder, which had its reflex in 
the spiritual life of the country, that influenced the strains of the 
Italian poet. We have referred above to the religious disorder in 
Persia at the time when Viraf lived. We will describe here in the 
words of Mr. Herbert Baynes the state of Italy at the time when 
Dante wrote. 

“ The Church and the world were at open warfare, so that society 
was split into at least two factions, the Papal adherents and the Impe¬ 
rialists . . . The chaos of outer relations had its reflex in the 
spiritual life of those times . . . Society bad lost its ideals. 
Righteousness had given place to expediency. Hence the prophet of 
his age had to sing to eager listeners a message of awfnl grandour of 
life-long significance. He could not but show them the Hell in which 
they were living, the Purgatory, through which, as he believed, it was 
possible for them to go in order that, by repentance, they might reach 
the Paradise prepared for the redeemed.”* 

Now coming to the subject proper of our paper we find that both 
Viraf and Dante undertook their heavenly pilgrimages after great 
hesitation, and after great ifiany doubts about their fitness for such a 
great work. As we saw before, Viraf, before submitting to his selec¬ 
tion, wished to ascertain what the sacred divination about his selection 

* 

was. It was only after. determining by lots that he undertook 
the divine mission (Ch. I.) +. In the case of Dante also we find 


* Dante and his Ideal, pp. 11-14. 

f The humbers of the chapters are according to Dr. Haug’s text. 
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a similar expression of doubts about his fitness for the great mission. 

When Virgil offers to take him to the other world he says:— 

* 

“ Test well my courage, see if it avail, 

Ere to that high task I am sent by thee, 

• • p • • • 

But why should 1 go ? Who will this concede ? 

I nor JSneas am, nor yet am Paul; 

Worthy of that nor I myself indeed, 

Nor others deem me. Wherefore, to this call 
If now I yield, I fear me lest it be 
A journey vain. 

(Ilell, C. II., 11-36.)* 

Both Dante and Viraf make their heavenly pilgrimages when in the 
grasp of profound slumber. Viraf s sleep lasted for seven days and 
nights. Dante does not tell us for how many days did his vision last, 
lie merely says that he was sleep-opprest. 

“ How I there entered, can I not well say. 

So sleep-opprest was I in that same hour 
When from the true path thus I went astray.*' 

[Bell, C. I., 10-12.) 

Both went through all these’ parts of the other world, but the 
order of their visits to these parts is a little different. Viraf first went 
to the Hamistagiin which corresponds to the Christian Purgatory, and 
then to Paradise, and lastly to Hell. Dante fi/st went to Hell, then to 
Purgatory, aud lastly to Paradise. 

Both had two persons as their guides. Viraf had for his guides 
Sraosh, the messenger of Gbd^and A tar the angel presiding over fire. 
Dante had Virgil and Beatrice for his guides. .Sraosh and Atar 
accompanied Viraf through all the three regions, but Virgil accom¬ 
panied Dante to Hell and Purgatory and Beatrice to Paradise. The 
guides of Viraf offer their kind services tB him in tbe following words 
(Ch. V.): “ Come on, we will show you Heaven and Hell, and the 

light and splendour, rest apd comfort, pleasure and cheerfulness, 
delight and joy, and fragrance that are the reward the righteous people 
receive in Heaven, We will show you darkness and distress, misery 
and misfortune, pain and grief, disease and sickness, terror and fright, 
torture and stench, that are the punishments of various kinds which 


* I have followed Dr. Plumptre’s translation in those quotations from Dante. 
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the evil-doers, sorcerers and sinful men undergo in Hell, We will 
show you the place of the righteous and that of the unrighteous. 
We will show you the reward of those who have good faith in God and 
Archangels, and the good and evil which aTe in Heaven and Hell." 
Compare with this the words of Dante’s guide, Virgil, with which he 
offers to be the leader of Dante in Hell. 

** Wherefore for thee I think and judge *tis well 
That thou should’st follow, I thy leader be, 

And guide thee hence to that eternal cell, 

Where them shalt hear sharp wails of misery, 

Shalt see the ancient spirits in their pain. 

For which, as being the second death, men cry : 

Those thou shalt see who, in the hopo to gain, 

When^the hour comes, the blest ones’ happier clime 
Can bear the torturing fire not yet complain. 

To these wonld’Bt thou with eager footsteps climb, 

A soul shall guide thee worthier far than I.” 

{Hell, C. I., 112-122.) 

Both Viraf and Dante find in' their guides one who feels offended 
by their past conduct and who, before leading them forward in their 
heavenly journey, taunts them for their past offensive deeds. Atar, 
the guide of Vir&f taunts him for neglecting, and not taking proper 
care of fire over which he presides (Ch, X.). Beatrice, tho guide of 
Dante, taunts him for neglecting her and not keeping her memory 
green. ( Purg ., C. XXX., 121.) 

Three steps led Viraf to the top of the Chinvat Bridge,* where the 
departed souls part, to go to their respective destinations of Heaven, 
Hell and Hands tagan. Three steps led Daute to the portal of the 
Purgatory. (Purg., C. IX., 93, Viraf Ch. IV.) The three steps 
which Dante had to pass over were made of polished marble, rugged 
stone and fiery porphyry, svhich symbolized the three elements of 
penitence, viz., contrition, confession and satisfaction. The three steps 
of Viraf were those of “ hnmata, hukhta and hvarshta,'’ *’.<?„ good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds. 

The guides of Viraf welcomed him, and taking hold of his hand led 
him on for the three steps. So did tho guide of Dante. 

* The Chinvat Bridge of Virflf corresponds to tho Sirat of the Mahotnedans, 
the Wogho of the Chinese, and tho Uiofell and Bifrost of tho Scandinavians. 
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“ O’er the three steps my Guide then led me on 
With all good will” 

It is over this Chinvat Bridge, that according to Viraf, Mithra, 
the judge* holds his court, and judging the actions of the departed 
souls, sends them to Heaven, Hell or Hamistagin* Dante gives to 
his judge Minos a seat in the second circle of Hell. Dante’s Minos 
only judges the souls of wicked persons. This bridge which leads to the 
Hamietagan is situated on the top of a mountain. : We find Dante’s 
Purgatory also situated on a mountain. ( Purg ., G. III., 3, 6,14.) 

According to both the pilgrims, the utmost punishment that the 
souls there suffer are the extremes of temperature, nothipg else. The 
guides of Viraf, speaking to him on this subject, say s “ Their punish¬ 
ment is cold and heat (resulting) from the movement of the atmosphere 
and no other evil (Ch.^ VI.). The guide of Dante says to him;— 

“ To suffer freezing cold and torturing blaze 

Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain 
Which wills to veil from us Bis work and ways.” 

. (Purg., C. Ill, 31—33.) 

Both go direct from the Purgatory to their first Heaven. The 
heavens of, both Dante and Virfif receive their names from the 
heavenly bodies though their numbers differ. Viraf has four heavens. 
Dante has ten. The heavens of Viraf are S eta r-pay a (*.of the star 
pathway), Maha-paya (of the moon pathway), Khorsbed-paya (of the sun 
pathway), and Garotman. Dante has the following ten heavens—the 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the Fixed Stars, the Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean. 

The last Heaven of Dante & the seat of the Almighty God, just as 
Garotm&n, the last Heaven of Viraf, is the ’seat of Abura Mazda. 
Dante saw the divine presence of God in a brilliant point:— 

“I saw a point so radiant appear. 

So keenly bright, it needs must: be the eye 
Should shrink and close before its brightness clear.” 

{Farad XXVIII., 16-38.) 

Viraf also hears His voice and sees Him in a light. (Ch. Cl., 11.) 

Both see in Paradise the departed illustrious men of their respec¬ 
tive countries. Dante sees there men like Thomas of Aquinas, Albert of 
Cologne, and Charles Martel. Viraf sees men like Zaroaster, King 
Vishtasp, Frashaoster and Jamasp, Both see in Paradise the first father 
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of man. Dante flees and converses with the soul of Adam. Viral 
tees the farohar or the spirit of Gayomard, the Zaroaslrian Adam. 

Both have the grades of their heavens rising in importance in pro¬ 
portion to the meritorious ness of their acts. Vir&f reserves the higher 
heavens for the good and just rulers of the land, for devout worship¬ 
pers, warriors who fight for a just cause, men who destroy notions 
creatures that do great harm, to mankind, men who add to the prosperity 
of their country by irrigation and fresh plantations, and women who are 
possessed of good thoughts, good words and good deeds and who are 
obedient to their husbands. Dante sees in his higher heavens theolo¬ 
gians, martyrs who have met with death while fighting for a good cause, 
righteous kings, and men who are devoted to pious contemplation. 

Both see in Paradise the souls of the pious and the virtuous in bril¬ 
liant glory. Viraf saw the “ Light which is called the highest of the 
high.” “ 1 saw,” says he, ** the pious on thrones of gold and in gold 
embroidered clothes. They were men whose brightness was the same 
as the brightness of the sun (Ch. IX., 4).” Compare with this that 
which Dante saw in the highest of the highest heavens:— 

** Their faces had they all of living flame. 

Their wings of gold and all the rest was white, 

That snow is none such purity could claim.” 

‘ (Parad., XXXI., 13-15.) 

Both are rewarded in Heaven for their sacred pilgrimage. St. Ber¬ 
nard asks for salvation on behalf of Dante from the Blessed Virgin :— 

“ He who stands here, who, from the lowest pit 
Of all creation, to this point hath pass’d 
The lines of spirits, each in order fit, 

On thee for grace of strength himself doth cast. 

So that he may his eyes in vision raise 
Upwards to that Salvation noblest, last.” 

(Farad., C. XXXIII., 22-27.) 

Compare with this the words in which Vimf is‘offered immortality 
by the souls of the departed virtuous who welcome him to Paradise: 
“O Holy one, how hast thou come from that perishable world of 
troubles to this imperishable world free from troubles. Taste immor¬ 
tality, for here you will find eternal pleasure (Ch. VIII.)* 
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St. B ernnrd, who had, during the last part of Dante's journey to 
Paradise, taken the place of Beatrice, takes Dante at the end of his 
journey to the Blessed Virgin. Sraosh and A tar, the guides of Vir&f, 
take him to the seat of the Almighty. 

Both have to .communicate their heavenly experiences. At the end 
of his journey, Dante prays for strength and power to communicate 
to men what be saw in his heavenly tour:— 

“ Oh Light Supreme, that dwellest far away 
From mortal thoughts, grant Thou this soul of mine 
Some scant revival of that great display, 

And to my tongue give Thou such strength -divine. 

That of Thy glory at the least one beam 
May to the race to come in beauty shine.” 

(Parad., XXXIII., (>7-72.) 

At the end of Viraf s journey, Ahura Mazda asks him to communi¬ 
cate to his countrymen what he saw in the other world. Ahura 
Mazda says: “ 0 'pious Ardai Viraf, messenger of the Mazdaya^nans 
thou art a good servant; return to the material world. Tell exactly 
to the world what thou hast seen and learnt. I, Ahura Mazda, am 
with thee. Say to the wise that I recognize and know everyone who 
speaks the truth ” (Ch. CL). Then with regard to the particular 
errand for which Ardai Viraf had made his pilgrimage to the next 
world, he sends the following message through him to his co-religion¬ 
ists. “O Ardai Virilf, say to the Mazdaya^ans of the other world 
that the way of piety is the only way and that is the way of those of 
the primitive faith. The other ways are not the proper ways. Fol¬ 
low only that path of piety. Turn not from that path in prosperity 
or adversity or under any circumstances. Follow good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. Continue in the same religion which 
Zaroaster has received from me and which Vishtasp has promulgated in 
the world. Follow the just law and keep*!away from the unjust one. 
Bear this in mind that the cattle will be reduced to dust, the horses 
will be reduced to dust, the gold and silver will be reduced to dust, 
and the body of man will be reduced to dust, but he alone will.not he 
reduced to dust who praises piety and performs meritorious deeds 
in this world.” - 

Having spoken of a few points of similarity in the Persian and 
Italian pilgrims’ visions of Heaven we will now speak of Hell. 
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Before entering into Hell, both come across words which give them 
an idea of the hopelessly miserable condition of the place, Dante 
reads those words on the gate of Hell; Viraf hears them from his 
guides as the utterance of a sinful soul that has just entered into Hell. 
The characteristic words of despair which Dante reads are : “ Ye that 
pdas in, all hope abandon ye” (Hell, C. III., 9), Those which Vifaf 
hears are: “ Val kudam zamik vazrunan va~m&n pa van panuh 
vakhdunam? ” t. e,, “To which land shall I go? Whose protection 
shall I take ? ” 

On entering into H&i the guides of both the pilgrims hold them by 
their hands to give them courage and carry them in safety. Viraf 
says: “ Sraosh and Atar caught hold of my hand so that I weut on 
without any danger” (Ch. XVII., 1, 2). Dante says:— 

1 * Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 

With joyful face that gave me comfort great.” 

( Hell „ C. III., 19.) 

Both find their hells in the form of an abyss immeasurably deep* 
Viraf found it like a “ pit whose bottom would not be reached by 
1,000 cubits. And even if all the wood in the world were put on fire 
in t|»e most stinking and darkest Hell, it would not give out any 
smell. And although the souls of the sinful there, are as close to one 
another as the ear is to the eye, and although they are as many in 
number as the hair on the mane of a horse, they do not see, nor hear 
the sound from, one another. Everyone thinks that he is alone” 
(Ch. LIV. 3—8)., Dante describes the depth of his Hell in a similar 
tone 

** And with mine eyes thus rested, I to see 
* Turned me, stood up, and steadfast gazed around, 

To know the region where 1 chanced to be. 

In very deed upon the brink I found 
Myself, of that abyss of direst woe. 

Where thunders roar, of groans that know no bound 
Dark was it, deep, overclouded, so below, 

That though I sought its depths to penetrate, 

Nought to mine eyes its form did clearly show.” 

(Hell, C. IV., 4—12). 
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Both have to cross a river, and that a largo river, before they go 
farther into hell. The river of Virdf was formed by the great number 
of tears shed after the death of a person. The guides ask Viraf to 
advise the people of the world not to lament too much for the death 
of a departed soul, but to snbmit to it patiently as to a command from 
God. Mark again that the river spoken of by Dante is Acheron, and 
is also, as Dr. Plumptre says, “ the stream of lamentations.” 

Both find a number of souls waiting on the other side of the river. 
Viraf says, “ I saw a large river as dark as the gloomy Hell. There 
were many souls and spirits on that river.” 

Both ask their guides as to what those rivers are, and what the 
souls waiting on their shores. Viraf asked, “What is this river, and 
who are these people that are waiting in a distressed mood ? ” 
(Ch. XVI.) This was what Viraf saw and said before he entered into 
the portals of Bell. Compare with this what Dante saw before he 
entered into the first circle of hell■ 

“And when I further looked on that drear seat. 

On a great river's bank a troop I saw, 

Wherefore 1 said “ O Master, 1 entreat 

That I may know who these arc, what the law. 

Which makes them seem so eager to pass e'er; 

As through the dim light they my notice draw." t 

{Hell, C. IH., 70—75.) 

Dante’s guide replies:— 

“My son, 

Those who beneath the wrath of God have died. 

From all lands gather .to region dark, 

And eager are to pass across the tide.” * 

\Hell, C.III., 121—124.) 

Both divide their hells in a number of parts, and both see, the last 
of all, in the deepest hell, Satan, the author of Evil. Dante sees 
Lucifer in Guidecca* the last of the four concentric circles of the tenth 
circle. Virfif sees Gunak-Mino in the last of the different parts of hell. 

On entering into the place of the wicked ones, Viraf found a 
cold wind blowing. A more striking wind than that ho had never 

27 
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seen in the world. Compare with this what Dante says of the cold 
in that part of hell where he saw Lucifer: 

“ How icy cold I then becnme and numb, 

Ask it not, Reader, for I cannot write. 

All language would be weak that dread to sum/’ 

(Hell, C. XXXIV., 22—25.) 

When Viraf goes near Satan, he hears him taunting the sinful souls 
that had fallen victims to his evil machinations, in the following 
words:—“Why were you eating the food supplied to you by God and 
doing my work P You did not think of your Creator, but acted 
according to my dictates/’ Dante sees Lucifer punish Judas, Brutus, 
and Cassius, who, following his evil temptations, had turned out great 
traitors. 

Though most of the punishments in the hell of Viraf are Persian 
in their character, and those in the hell of Dante are retributive, 
according to the notions of the mediicval theology of Europe, there are 
a few that are common in the visions of both. For example, serpents 
play a prominent part in the punishments of both. The seventh 
Bolgia in the hell of Dante, where robbers are punished, is the Bolgia 
of serpents. According to Viraf, unnatural lust, oppressive aud 
tyrannical misrule, adultery, .misappropriation of religious property 
and endowments, and falsehood arc visited with punishments by the 
sting of dreaded and terrible snakes. 

Again, the eating of human skulls and brains is a punishment com¬ 
mon to the hells of both the pilgrims. According to Viraf, frau¬ 
dulent traders who used false measures and weights were made to 
eat human brains and blood (Ch. LXXX.). So were men, who had 
got rich by dishonest means and by stealing the property of others, 
punished in hell by being made to feat human skulls and brains (Ch, 
XLVL). An unjust judge, who gave his decisions under the influence 
of bribes, is made to slay in feell liis own children and eat their brains 
(Ch. XCI.). In Dante we find a victim punish his offender by eating 
his head and brains. We find that Count Ugolino, who was put into 
aprison on the strength of false accusations of Archbishop Ruggieri, and 
was there compelled by the pangs of starvation to eat the flesh of his 
own children, punishes his calumniator Iluggicri in hell by' eating 
his head and brains (Hell, XXXIII.). 

The seizing and tearing and flaying of the bouIs Of the sinful by 
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ferocious animals is also a common punishment in the hells of Viraf and 
Dante. It is the fierce Cerberus that docs all these in the hell of Dante 
(C. VI., 12-18). It is the Kharfastars (»>., the noxious animals), 
the smaller ones of which are as high as mountains, that do all these 
and annoy the souls of the sinful in the hell of Virftf (Ch. XVIII.). 

The suspending of sinful persons with their heads downwards is 
another punishment common to both (Hell, 0. XIX., 22; XXXIV., 14; 
Viraf, Ch. LX IX., LXXIV., LXXIX., LXXX., LXXXVIII). In Virftf s 
vision, it is the dishonest judges and traders and seducers that suffer this 
punishment. In the vision of Dante it is the Simonists that suffer it. 

Another punishment common to the visions of both is that of 
covering the bodies of sinners with heavy metals. According to Virftf, 
a faithless wife meets the punishment of having her body covered over 
with heavy iron (Ch. LXXXV.). According to Dante, a heavy mantle 
of lead is the punishment that a hypocrite meets with in the sixth part 
of the eighth circle of hell. 

The twisting of the different parts of the body is another punish¬ 
ment common to the hells of both. In the eighth circle of Dante’s 
holl it is the soothsayers that meet with this puuishment. In VirAfs 
hell it is the cruel masters who exact too much work from thciT beasts 
of burden without giving them adequate food that meet with this 
punishment (Ch. LXXVII.). 

Again, heavy rain and snow, hail stones, severe cold, and foul smells 
are punishments common to the hell of both the pilgrims. According 
to Dante, it is a glutton who meets with the punishment of being pelted 
with rain (C. VI., 53, 54). According to Virftf, those who demolish 
bridges over rivers, those who are irreverent, those who speak an 
untruth and perjure themselves, and those who are greedy, avaricious, 
lusty and jealous, meet with these punishments (Ch. LV.). 

Virftf gives a general picture of hell in the following words 
(Ch. XVIII.):— 

u I felt cold and heat, dryness and §tench to such an extent as 
I never saw in the world nor heard of. When I proceeded further, 
I saw the voracious abyss of hell, like a dangerous pit leading to a 
very narrow and horrible place, so dark that one must hold (another^ 
by the hand, and so full of stench that anybody who inhales the air 
by the nose struggles, trembles and falls . . . The noxious creatures 
tear and seize and annoy the souls of the wicked in the hell in a way 
that would be unworthy of a dog." 
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Compare with this Dante's description of the third circle of hell 
(c. ?*., 7—15): — 

** —. eterne, curst, cold, and working woe. 

Its law and state unchanged from first to last; 

Huge hail, dark water, whirling clouds of snow 
There through the murky air come sweeping on; 

Foul smells the earth which drink this in below. 

And Cerberus, fierce beast, like whom is none, 

Barks like a dog from out his triple jaws 
At all the tribes those waters close upon." 

Adultery, cheating, misrule, slander, avarice, lying, apostasy, fraud, 
seduction, pederasty, sorcery, murder, theft, rebellion and such other 
moral sins arc seen by both the pilgrims as punished in hell. 

Now the question remains, what is the origin of these two visions ? 
Though the date of Viraf is older than that of Dante, the visions of 
both seem to come directly from different parents. Though there are 
many points of resemblance between the two, yet the vision of Viraf 
is thoroughly Zaroastrian, and that of Dante thoroughly Christian. 
Their different parents may have a common ancestor of whom little is 
known, but there seems to be no direct relation between the two. It 
is not our province to speak here on the source or sources from 
which Dante directly drew his visions. As to the visions of Viraf, 
though a great part of the details is original, the main features about 
the destiny of the sonl in the other world have their origin in the 
Avesta. The fifth and the seven teenth chapters of the Vir&f-nameh 
are, as it were, a dear and amplified version of a portion of the 19th 
chapter of the Vendidad. These chapters are based on the very 
doctrine of the future destiny of the soul after death as believed 
by the ancient Zaroastrians. 

The visions of Viraf were made known to the European world of 
letters by the English translation of Mr. J, A. Pope in 1818. This 
was an imperfect translation, not of our Pehelvi Viraf-namoh, but of a 
Persian version of it which was to a certain extent mutilated by some 
foreign elements. This imperfect translation of the Persian mutilated 
version led some to believe that the visions of Viraf were derived 
from the Christian source of Isaiah’s Ascent. But the late Dr. Haug, 
who was the first to write upon this subject, and whose learned presence 
in our midst as the Professor of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, had 
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greatly helped and encouraged Iranian studies, haB clearly shown ^bat 
this was not the case. M. Barth&emy, in his excellent translation 
(Livre d’Ardfi VMf), wherein he has dwelt upon some of these strik¬ 
ing points of resemblance, agrees with Dr, Haug and says, “ Rien 
ne j ust i fie les tentative faites pour montrer que les visions de l’Arda 
Viraf derivent de celles contenues dans 1*Ascension du prophefce Isai'e, 
car elles n’ont entre elles aucune relation historique.” 
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Art, XV.— The so-called PeJwlvi Origin of the Swdibdd-ndmeh 
or the Story of the Seven Wise Masters *—By Jivanji 
Jajishbdji Modi, B.A. 

[Bead 28th Jane 1892.] 

Like the story of Knlila and Damna, known in Europe as the 
" Fables of Bidpai,” the story of the Sindibad-nameh, known in Europe 
as the “ Story of the Seven Wise Masters/’ has gone through several 
versions both in the East and ih the West. Mr. W. A. Clouston, in 
the Athenceum of 12th September 1891, says that all these different 
versions have a common origin, and that they also, like the story of 
Kalila and Damna, come from the Pehelvi, through an Arabic version 
now lost. 

Mr. Clouston has given an epitome of this story of Sindibad in his 
Popular Tales and Fictions (Vol. I.). Professor Forbes Falconer 
has published an “ Analytical Account of the Sindibad-nfuneh ” in 
Vols. XXXV. and XXXVI. (new series) of the Asiatic Journal 
( 1841 )• We find the story reproduced by the pen of Mr. A. Iiogcrs 
in the January number of this year of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
Mr. Clouston has also published a separate book on the subject of the 
Sindibad-n&meh, which, being 11 privately printed,” is not available. 

Tho object of this paper is t to show that, if, as Mr. Clouston says, 
Pehelvi is the origin of this wide-spread story of “The King, the 
Damsel and the Prince/' 4 it is the old Persian story of Kaus, Soudabeh 
and Siavasb, that has given rise to it. In the Pehelvi literature now 
extant, we find no story of the kind, but we find a trace of it in the 
Shah-nameh of Firdousi, who, let it be remembered, has collected, as 
he himBelf says in the preface of his great epic, the materials of his 
poem from a Pehelvi work.* 
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Before giving Firdousi’s version of the story, I will give here for 
comparison the SindibAd-nameh story as given by Mr. A. Rogers -* 

“ An Indian King, by name Gardis, was, for a long time, childless, 
but by dint of fasting and prayer, at length, obtained a son, who was 
destined, according to the horoscope cast at his birth, to pass through 
a great misfortune and become famous in his age. Great care was 
taken with the young prince's education, but for some years to no 
purpose, until he was placed by the king, on the advice of his seven 
tazirs or ministers, in the charge of a learned man of the name of Sindi- 
bad. Under this person's tuition, the prince, in six months, became a 
model of learning and wisdom, and was about to be presented to his 
fnther under this more favourable aspect, when the time for under* 
going the calamity, predicted at his birth, arrived. He wns warned 
by his preceptor accordingly, that, in order to counteract the evil 
fate that was lving in wait for him, he must be silent for seven days 

whatever the king might say or do to him . . . .. 

One of the king’s wives, who had fallen in love with the prince, bees 
the king’s permission to take his son into the private apartments, on 
the pretence that she might extort from him the secret of his 
remaining silent. Leave is given, and she takes the opportunity to 
declare her passion to the prince, and offers to raise him to the 
throne by poisoning his father. The offer being indignantly refused, 
the woman, afraid of the possible consequences when the prince was 
allowed to speak again, determines to be beforehand with him, and, 
rushing into the king’s presence, accuses the prince of making 
improper proposals to her and threatening his father’s life. Shocked 
at the revelation which he fully believes, the king sends for the 

executioner and orders the prince’s execution. 

The king’s vazfo, hearing of the king's order, hold a consultation, and 
determine to prevent its being carried out by one of their number 
going to their master on each of the seven days for which silence has 
been imposed on the prince, until the lafter may be at liberty to 
defend himself, and relating tales to the king to expose the deceitfnlness 
and viles of women. Then commences the struggle between the 
vasirs and the desperate woman, the king on each day putting off the 
prince’s execution in consequence of the impression made on his 
mind by the vasirs* stories, and the next day reiterating his order 
for his son’s death on the tears and entreaties of his treacherous wife. 
The forinor, however, manages to tide over the seven days of 
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silence; And finally the prince, allowed to speak for himself, tarns 
the tables on his wicked step-mother, and turns out a model of * 
wisdom and excellence.'* 

Now the episode in Firdnu&i’s Shah-nameh, to which I think this 
story of Sindibfid is similar in its main features, though not in some of 
its details, which, I think, are added and worked out in the subse¬ 
quent versions, runs as follows $— 

Kaus, the king of Iran, had a prince by name Siavash, who was as 
beautiful as a fairy. He thanked God very much for the birth of this 
son, but those who calculated the movements of the heavens found 
that the stars were hostile to this infant. They revealed this to 
the king and advised him on the matter. Rustam, who was a gene¬ 
ral of the king, took the prince under his protection and instruction. 
He took the prince to Zaboulistan, and brought him up in a manly 
way as befitted a king's son. He taught him the arts of war and 
chase, and the ways of ruling justly. He taught him all the virtues, 
and in short made him one who had none as his equal in the world. 
Then, at the special desire of the prince, Rustam took him to the 
royal court, where he was enthusiastically received by King Kaus and 
his courtiers. The festivities in hcraour # of the prince continued for 
seven days. The prince thus lived in ease at the court of his royal 
father for seven years, during which period Soudabeh, the •step¬ 
mother of the prince fell in love with him, and, under the pretence 
of affection for the boy as a mother and of a desire to entertain him 
and to give him presents, requested the king to send Siavash to the 
apartments of women. At the desire of the king, Siavash paid three 
visits to the ladies’apartments. The queen made improper proposals 
to him, and he left her rooms indignantly. Soudabeh being afraid 
of the consequences, if the prince complained of her Conduct, .tore off 
her clothes and raised an alarm. Kaus went to her apartments, where 
she complained of Siavash having tried to commit violence upon her. 

^ he king said to himself: “ If all this is true I will cut off the head of 
Siavash.” He then sent for Siavash, who stated all the facts. The queen 
accused him of falsehood, and said that he had gone to such an extent of 
violence that enciente as she was she expected a miscarriage. The 
king found that Soudabeh had all kinds of strong perfumes and scents 
over her clothes and body. Then calling Siavash by his side he did 
not find over his body any trace of those scents and perfumes which, 
he said, would have been found over his body had he committed any 
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violence upon the body of Soudabeh as alleged. Thus he found the 
* prince innocent. Soudabeh then tried other means to move the 
feelings of king Kaus in her favour and gainst the prince. She, by 
means of some drugs, made a mpid-ser vaat who was enceinte miscarry. 
The maid gave birth to two stillborn infants. SondAbeh then pretended 
that it was she herself who had given birth to the still-born infants, and 
raised a cry of grief and sorrow. The king being attracted to her 
apartments, she reminded him of her former complaint, viz,, that she 
expected a miscarriage from the violence of Si&vash. This made the 
king again suspicious about the conduct of SiAvasb. He called the 
sages, who knew the Stars, before him, and asked them to find out 
the secret. They consulted the stars for seven consecutive nights *and 
traced out the truth. The woman, who was the real mother of the 
still-born infants, was arrested, but she denied any knowledge of the 
matter. The king called Soudabeh in the presence of the sages. 
She accused them of being partial to the prince who was supposed 
to be very powerful. • She then wept and cried bitterly. This 
affected the heart of the king, and he again' became suspicious about 
the whole affair. He then called an assembly of the Mobeds 
of his court, and submittedPthe whole matter before them for advice. 
They advised the king to try the case by the ordeal of fire. Soudabeh* 
the queen, being asked to go through the ordeal, said that she had 
showed her innocence by presenting before the king the two infants 
that were born dead through the miscarriage caused by the violence of 
Siavash, and that, therefore, it was the duty of the latter to prove hia 
innocence by going through the ordeal. Siavash went through it 
unhurt and proved his innocence. The king, thereupon, condemned 
the queen to death and sentenced her to be hanged. But then SiAvash 
interfered on her behalf and persuaded the king to forgive Jher. 

This then is the story of the Shah-nameh which resembles that of 
the SindibAd-nameh. We will here enumerate the points of -striking 
resemblance between these two stories:— * 

1. The son of the Indian King Gardis was destined, according to 

his horoscope, to pass a life of misfortune. So was Siavash, the son of 
the Iranian king KAus, destined, according'to the astrologers, to pass 
a life of misery. \ 

2. As the Indian prince was entrusted to SiudibAd to be trained 
and educated, so was the Iranian prince Siavash entrusted to Eastern. 

3. The Indian queen, who had Men in love with the young prince, 

28 
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asked the king to send him to her apartments on the pretence that she 
might extort from him the secret of his observing silence. According 
to the Shah-nameh, the Iranian queen Soudabeh asked Kaus to send 
Siavasth to the private apartments of women on the pretence of enter- 
taining him and presenting him with gifts, and of making him choose 
a partner for life. 

4. The Indian king grants permission to the queen to take the 
prince into the ladies’ apartmeuts. There the queen reveals her love 
to the prince, and offers, if he returned her love, to raise him to the 
throne by poisoning the king. The Iranian king, according to the 
Shah-nameh, also grants permission to Soud&beh to take Siavash to 
the*ladies' apartment where she reveals her love to him, and promises, 
if he returned her love, to give him crowns and thrones, and threatens, 
in o&se he did not return her love, to deprive him of the throne and to 
ruin him. 

5. On the Indian prince refusing the offer with indignation, the 
queen raises an alarm and accuses the prince before the king of im¬ 
proper offers. We find the same in the qpse of the Iranian prince. 

6. The seven vazirs of the Indian king intercede on behalf of the 
prince for seven consecutive,nights and p#rsuade the king to postpone 
the execution of the prince. According to the Shah-nameh we have 
no seven vrnirs, but we find a number of sages who know the stars. 
They consult the stars fpr seven consecutive nights to find out the 
truth about the miscarriage complained of by Soudabeh as the result 
of the attempted violence of Siavash. The number seven plays a pro¬ 
minent part in the story of Siavash in the Shah-nameh. Siavash on his 
return from Rustam after completing his education was entertained by 
the king for seven days. It was for seven years that Kaus tried the 
ability of Siavash before putting him at the head of the province of 
Mawaralnahar (The Traiisoxania). Again it was for seven years that 
Soudabeh entertained love for Siavash before revealing it to him. 

7. The last rime that Dhe Indian queen comes before the king to 
defend herself, she accuses the vazir$ of being in league with the 
prince and of saying falsehoods. So does the Persian queen accuse 
the sages, who met for seven consecutive nights, of being afraid of 
Siavash and of saying what was not true. 

8. According to one account of the SindiMd-nameh, the Indian 
queen, who*, in the end, was found guilty, was pardoned by the king at 
the intercession of the prince. So was the Persian queen, who was 
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condemned to death by the king, pardoned at the request of the 
Persian prince. 

Now there is one great difference between the story of the Sindi- 
bad-nameh and that of the Shah-nameh. It is this, that we #0 not 
find in the Shah-qameh any allusion to the stories ( told to the king 
each successive night by one of the seven vazirs. Bat in place of 
that we merely find that the sages met together for seven nights. 
According to the Sindibad-nameh story it is the alternative stories of 
the vazirs and the queen that alflay and excite the feelings of' the 
Indian king. According to the Shah-n&meh story it is the tricks 
of the queen and their exposures that alternately excite and allay the 
suspicions of the Persian king. At first she tears off her clothes 
and raises an alarm to excite the king’s suspicions which are soon 
removed when he finds no trace, on the body of Siavash, of the 
strong perfumes - with which she has covered her body. Then 
tSoudabeh resorts to the trick of a pretended miscarriage, which again 
makes the king a little suspicious. The sages after their seven nights’ 
consultation soon expose the jnischievous plot. Soudabeh in her turn, 
again weeps bitterly, and accuses the sages of being afraid of, and 
partial to, the prince. This moves the king again a little in her favour. 
He calls a council of his Mobeds to discover the whole truth. They 
advise an ordeal by fire. Now these steps and countersteps taken by 
the queen on one hand and the sages and Mobeds on the other, as 
described in the Shah-naineh, are replaced by the stories of the seven 
vazirs in the Sindibad-nameli. 

Now, 1 think that this narration of stories by the seven vazirs and 
the queen, is a foreign element added to the Pehelvi story by the 
Arabs who were very fond of spinning out a long story in the form of 
petty stories narrated every night, as we see in the case of the well- 
known Arabian Nights. I think I am borne out in this view by the 
very fact—and that an important fact—that, as pointed out by 
Mr. Clouston, the stories of the seven vdsirs and the queen vary 
greatly in the different versions'—Syriac, Greek and Persian—of the 
Sindibud-nameh. The main features in the story remain the same in 
all the different versions of the Sindib&d-nameh as in the original 
Persian story, but in the stories of the vazirs and the queen, which I 
consider to be the foreign element added by the Arabs, as was their 
wont, we find a great difference in the different versions of the Sindibud- 
nameh. 
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Thus, it appears to me that if the source of the story of “ The King 
the Damsel and the Prince,” as described in the Sindib&d-nAmeh, be 
Pehelvi, we find it in the story of Kaus, Soudabeh and Siavash of the 
Sh<Ui4|it&meh which is, as the poet himself says, written from Pehelvi 
sources. 

It appears that the story of Siavash is more ancient than the times 
of the Sassanianperiod when the Pehelvi books from which Firdousi 
took his materials were written. We find an allusion to the unsur¬ 
passed beauty and innocence of Siav&h in the older writings of the 
A vesta. In the AveSta writing, known as the Afrin-i-Spitaman 
Zarathusht, we read the following passage:—“ Srirem keharpem 
anastravanem bavahi yatha kava Siavarshano,” t.e„ may you be as 
beautiful and innocent as Siavash. An allusion to the unparalleled 
beauty of Siavash is also made in the Pazend Afrin, where one is 
desired to be as beautiful as Siavash (Hudeed bSd chun Siuvaklish). 
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Art. XVI. — Bhartrihari and Kumdrila. —By K. B, Pathak, 
B.A., Deccan College, Poona. 

[Read, 28th Juno 1802/] 

In my last paper I relied on two distinct passages in I-taing’s work. 
One of these passages refers to Dharmaklrti 1 as his contemporary 
according to the French translation. Bat we read in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XIX., p. 319, that this passage was submitted to 
another Chinese authority, Prof. Vasiliev, who gate it as his opinion 
that the original Chinese expression may also be interpreted as “nearest 
in time.” Now this last rendering looks on the face of it very 
indefinite. I, therefore, referred to another passage in I-tsing’s work, 
in which that author is post precise in his statement of the facts 
which he has communicated to posterity. 

This second passage, to which 1 appealed in my last paper, is the 
one which refers to Bhartrihari as having died in 650 A.D. Here* 
I-tsing is giving a description, of our grammatical literature, as it was 
known and studied in India in the latter half of the seventh century. 
He mentions several standard authorities on the science of grammar. 
When he comes to speak of Bhartrihari, he tells us that he was a 
grammarian of wide-spread fame and that he was the author of the 
Vfikya-discoursfe or V&kyapadfya. I-tsing, moreover, gives the number 
of verses contained in the VAkyapadiya as 700. On examining the 
text of this work, as we now have it in the manuscript® belonging to 
the Deccan College Library and in an edition of it printed at Benares, 
I find that I-tsing’s statement is very nearly correct. 8 After giving 
these particulars about Bhartrihari and his VAkyapadiya, the Chinese 
pilgrim adds that this author died in 650 A.D. This is a most 
interesting literary fact, and the value attaching to it from a historical 
point of view cannot he over-estimated when we remember that it was 

.— . ■ *- . . . » ... . ' - 

1 Diiarruaklrfci and SamkarAch&rya, J. B. Br. R. A.B., Vol. XVIII., p. 88. 

1 Prof. Max Muller on the date of the KUikA, Ind. Ant., Vo1. IX., p. 808. 

8 I refer the reader to Dr.Kielbom’s valuable paper on the grammarian 
Bhartphari, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., pp. 226-227, where it is most satisfac¬ 
torily proved that I-tsing restricts the term VAkyapadiya to the first two 
chapters of Bhartrihari’s work, in the same way as VardhamAna does in his 
Qanaratnamahodadhi when he speaks of Bhartrihari as 

3r?rr. 
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communicated to us by a contemporary writer; for I-tsing was bom 
about 635, whereas Bhartrihari, to whom he refers, died in 650 A. I). 

In the Tantravartika, Chapter I., Section 3, Kumarila delivers a 
powerful attack on Pfinini, K&ty&yana, Patanjali and other gramma- 
rians, and contends that the study of grammar is not enjoined in any 
Vedic school. Nor can it be maintained that grammar is part of the 
Vedas, because, while the Vedas are eternal, grammar is only the off¬ 
spring of the human brains and is no better than the utterances of 
Buddha and other men : * 

=r sPwnwfl j# i 

Kumarila then proceeds to argue that the science of words is not 
useful in preserving the Vedas, nor even in maintaining the purity of 
onr every-day speech, and that even sueh eminent classical authors 
as JVlasaka, Asvalayana, Kara da, Manu and prince Palakarya pay no 
regard to the rules laid down by Pandni 6 . 

In the course of this very interesting discussion which occupies 
nearly a whole section, Kum&rila cites numerous verses from the 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari. I shall, however, content myself with 
pointing out only five of these verses as that number will suffice for 
my present purpose. The 121st verse in the second Chapter of the 
Vakyapadiya, Benares Edition, p. 132, runs thuB : 

This verse is twice quoted by Kumarila, Tantravartika, Benares 
Edition, pp. 251 and 254 : 

11 

“ wrtr: bIsjsottwrt l 

irg 

ii 


* Tantravartika, Benares Edition, p. 207. 
Ibid. p. 199. 
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The second line of the 13th verse in the first Chapter of the 
Vakyapadiya, p. 7, is quoted and parodied, and the sentiment expressed 
therein is held up to ridicule by Kumarila, Tantravartika, pp. 209 
and 210, thus: 

faepir*[. ii 

“ cRsim^: w«hI =nfer 

fcpr n 

sraratter: *i«<jhI =nfer ^iiMtoiffi ifer u 
7 snr i 

The 14th verse in the second Chapter of the Vakyapadiya, p. 73, is 
also quoted by Kumarila, Tantravartika, p. 220: 

^TOTT^fr m\ \ 

^tctir# ?r# <m tg^sf+r; ii 

Here are two more quotations: 

q^S'sjrfiT^rcT^Jr^ *{Sr 2T«H I 

5f^cTRf ^ S&ST- II ^ (I 

Vakyapadiya, Chap, II, 

fST%f 4^5# I • 

!|Spft tfSrlHf V ntv: Ilftf^apr II 

A 

Tantravartika, Chap. 111., Sec. I., Benares Edition 
p. 732. 

rgsraf trflfrfii srsift sjJiScr: i 
si# *r Jf toi% n ^ ii 

Vakyapadiya, Chap. II. 

nwipiwftft zmtft i 
*«raiwwiww Jr o# ii 
=r Efzt i 

Tantrav&rtika, Chap. III., Sec. I. Benares Edition, p. 731. 
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We have thus seen that KumArila frequently quotes Bhartrihari 
and criticises him along with Pan ini and Patanjali. It is obvious, I 
think, that in Kumarila's days, Bhartrihari was regarded as a high 
authority on grammatical science. In his own life-time he could hot 
have been so distinguished as to attract the notice of a foreign scholar, 
or so highly thought of by tbe followers of the Pacinian school as to 
deserve being criticised along with such acknowledged authorities as 
PAnini and Patanjali by a leader of the MimAmsA sehool. Hence 
Hiuen Tsiang, who was travelling in India between 629-645, does not 
mention him, whereas I-tsing, writing nearly halfa century later, tells 
us that Bhartjihari was known As a famous grammarian throughout 
the five divisions of India. On this ground we may fairly conclude 
that half a century must have elapsed between the date of Bhartrihari’s 
death, A. D. 650, and the time at which the TanfcravArfcika was com¬ 
posed. In other words, Kumarila must have flourished in the first 
half of the eighth century. This is the earliest date that we can assign 
to him, consistently with the facts stated above. 

We are dealing here with two distinguished authors, I-tsing and 
Kumarila. The former was a cultured and scholarly native of China, 
and a follower of SsAkyasimha whose immortal name appears above 
the surface of oblivion, like a mountain peak, glowing in the grandeur 
of eternity. I-tsing came to India to visit the sacred places of his reli¬ 
gion where those blessed feet of the Enlightened One had trod. The 
latter was Kumfirila, a native of Southern India whose intellectual 
superiority was so great that he towered far above his contemporaries. 
He was at a loss to conceive how Buddha, Kshatriya as he was, could 
aspire to the position! of a teacher—a position which belonged by right 
of birth to the Brahmin alone-—and proclaim to the astonished world 
that he was the only saviour of mankind : 

mqr fawg frg.«Ttrt j n * 

Tantrav&rtika, Chap. I., See. III., p. 116, 

Kumarila therefore occupied himself both by pen and speech in 
eradicating that religion which had. Well-nigh, extinguished the las 
spark of Brahminism and which had attracted I-tsing to India froir. 
the far East. 

Both these writers are speaking of the same subject, namely* the 
grammatical literature of India, but from different points of view. TJiey 
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namB the same authorities, Panini, Patanjali and Bhartrihari, and agree 
in referring to the same work of Bhartrihari, namely, the Vnkyapadiya. 
The relations between Bhartrihari, I-teing and Kn mania may he seen 
at a glance from the following table:— 

Bhartrihari, 650 A, D. 


I-tsing, 690 A, D. J700 A. D. 

Kumirila. 

Like the general run of Indian authors, Rumania confines himself 
to criticising Bhartrihari adversely, but affords no clue to his own date 
or that of Bhartrihari. On the other hand I-tsing supplies definite in¬ 
formation on two points, namely, the date of Bh&rtfih&ri’s death and 
the interval of time that must have elapsed between that event and the 
period at which he became famous throughout India.' And since the 
Tantrav&rtika was obviously composed at a time when Bharfcrihari’s 
renown as a grammarian was completely established in the five divisions 
of India, we are forced to assign Rumania, at the earliest, to the first 
half of the eighth century. 

Again, we possess interesting evidence to determine the chronological 
priority of Kumfirila to Samkarach&rya; for the former is actually 
referred to by the latter in dm Taittirfvabhdshya and quoted by Sures- 
vara in the Taittiriyavartika in the same connection. The introduc¬ 
tion to the Taittirijabhdshya thus opens with an attack on a certain 
Hlmftiusaka*: 


*mw<wa <sv WMRHWrt i «nnT Pkftowm 

I 

In explaining this passage, Suredvara tells us that the Mim&msaka 
here attacked hy bis teacher SamkarfiehArya is no less au author than 
Kumfirilaliimfelf. Says the Taittir!yavdrtika T : 

fimiSf * «rafcr av ffiwipiEUf h I 

trwreHTJJTSSWftwrt ajfcj Mv: II 


* Taittirfyabhfishya, AuandiSrama Ed., p. 3. 
7 TkittirlyavSrtikftj Anandfttrama Ed., p. 5. 

28 
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Here the first verse quoted by Suresvara occurs in Kumarila’s 
Slokav6irtika, 8 and it is plain that Samkara has only paraphrased this 
verse in setting forth the Mfmfohsaka’s view. 

In the next verse Suresvara calls Rumania Mlmamsakammanya or 
one who makes a parade of his Mhnamsfi-lore. None but Suresvara’ 
who lfved shortly after Kum&rila, could have ventured on the ose of 
such a disrespectful expression towards that distinguished Mimamsaka. 

We have thus established chronological relations between Bhartrihari, 
Kum&rila and SamknrAch&rya. Bhartfihari is criticised by Kum&rila 
who in his turn is criticised by Samkarach&rya ; Bhartfihari died in 
650 A. D., and became famous throughout India nearly half a 
century later as I-tsing assures us. Kum&rila, who. must have criticised 
Bhartrihari after the latter had become famous, of course belongs to 
the first half of the eighth century; and Samkar&ch&rya must for 
a similar reason be assigned to the latter half of the same century. 
This view of the matter, be it observed, does not involve any accept* 
ance of tradition, but rests entirely on the explicit statements made by 
I-tsing, Kum&rila and Suresvara. Nor can the conclusion thus arrived 
at be invalidated by any arguments that have been as yet advanced 
unless one is prepared to pronounce I-tsing’s work a pure forgery. 

Taraing to Digambara Jaina literature, the first name that greets 
us is Samantabhadra whose Aptamlm&msa is cited by V&chaspatimilra 
in explaining Samkar&cb&rya’s criticism on the Sy&dv&da doctrine.* 


mm: 





The appearance of Samantabhadra in Southern India marks an 
qpoch not only in the annals of Digambara Jainism but iu the his¬ 
tory of Sanskrit literature. The Aptamim&ms& is regarded as the 


« Pandita, Vol- III., p. 554. See R&watirtba’i 6Artr aka$ Astraaaihgraha, 
Chap. I., section I. SareSvara also quotes Kum&rila in his Bribad&ranyaka- 
vArtika, Chap. II., Section 

wm mm n \n « 
re? *r i 

m ti A'**» 

Pandits, Vol. ill., p. 

* Bb&matl, Bibl. Ind. Ed., p. 458. The verse stands 104th in the Dev&ga* 
mastotra. 
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most authoritative exposition of the Sy&dvAda Doctrine and of the 
Jaina notion of an omniscient being, and passes in review all the 
contemporary schools of philosophy, including the Brahm&dvaita 
Doctrine. 10 

This work was composed by Samantabhadra by way of introduction 
to his larger work, the Gand h ahastimahAbhaahy a, a commentary on 
the Tatvartha of UmAsvAti, and is widely known in India as the 
Deragamastotra, from its opening verse i 

*irroraftr % ii 

i 

Samantabhadra also wrote YuktyanusAsma, Ratnakaraadaka, Sva- 
jrambhftstotra and a Jinasataka. The earliest commentary on the 
AptamimAmsa is the Ashtasatl of Ak&lamka who is also known as 
Akalamkad&va or Akalarakachaudra - He was likewise the author o 
the Laghlyastraya, NylvaviniAchaya, Akalamkastotra, Svarupa- 
sambodhana and PrAyaschitta. The second and more exhaustive 
commentary on the Aptamlmamsa is the AptamimAmsAlamkara or 
Ashtasabasri of VidyAnanda who tells ns that he has followed the 
Ashtasati as his guide t 11 

TOSPTfa 11 Chapter X. 

He also wrote YuktyanulAsanalamkftra, a commentary on the 
YuktyanuAlsana. He was likewise the author of the Aptapankslia. " 

The SlokavArtika, which is quoted in the Ashtasahasri, 14 and the 
PramAnaparikshA which is referred to in the YuktyanusAsaualamkAra, 18 
are also attributed to him. 

Samantabhadra, Akalamka and VidyAnanda are thus referred to by 
MAnikyanandi in the PnrJkshAmnkha: ** 


10 DevAgamasfcofcra, verses 24-27. 

11 Ashtasahasri, Deccan College MS., No. 564 of 1875-76, p. 200i. 

13 Ibid., p. 88li. 

18 Vishalkirti Maharaja’s MS., p. 9a. 

14 Pi amey akamalam Ar tan da, Deccan College MS., No. 638 of 1675-76, p. 77 a. 
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ftnt efcwftwri wfnwftntf 
ftwtajtawjpia Pi# i 
MV qr qw ni ^4 >mreg* 
3w%#ftk5$fipr:«fM»iiVfStf 11 ciwpter 1 - 

The earliest commentary on the work of M&nikyanandi is the Pro- 
meya-kaznalamartH^a of Prabhlchandm who says that bh author has 
based hit aphorisms on the works of Akalarhka, as the latter .are too 
hard for children to understand : l * 

h amar rft atffii i re w 
■MTwtgfm M fi w fl^wwR a nijife 
srV tw<«iPw ' < n ^ i t [:3»nT i 

Prabhachandra adds that besides the Prameyakamala-martanda, 
he also wrote the Ny&yakumuda-chandrodaya, a commentary on the 
Laghiyaatraya of Akalaihka whom he thus speaks of as his teacher: 

sirewr tNPifsfa 5=1: >*ta: i 
moiRt e*9 

Ik: ?r>retfkr.- it 

si R# r OTerwg f W i 

• ft =1 wwr: R4 

a)r9*naiiift4 fapmi: u 8 n 

Translation. 

After having commented on the work of Marakyanandi conveying 
unequalled knowledge, this commentary which is the repository of 
knowledge is again com mf need on a text which lights up the mul¬ 
titude of things in the three worlds and which is able to effect the ful¬ 
filment of all desires. From having approached the feet of Akalaihka 

* ibid., p. i&. Of. S* » 

rqr^urf?f Sf^r n 

Anantavirya. 

18 Introduction to the NyAyakumndachandrodfiya, palm-leaf MS. from 
Bravana Helgol. 
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I bare gained indescribable and unsurpassed knowledge; and* with it 
I explain his work treating of all subjects. Does not the prosperous 
Ganadhara [Gautama] himself, who has obtained splendid gifts from 
the feet of the excellent JinA [MahAvJra] explain his incomparable 
speech delivered in the respective dialects of all people f 

It is evident that Prabh&chandra was the pupil of Akalamka* 
YidyAnanda quotes Akalamka; MAfiikyanaiidi mentions Akalamka and 
Vidy&nanda. Prabhachandra, the pupil of Akalamka, writes a com¬ 
mentary on Manikyanandi’s work, in which he frequently quotes 
Vidyananda. 17 These facts show convincingly that we have here a 
group of four contemporary authors, Akalamka being the oldest of 
them all. The chronological relations between them may be best seen 
from the following table: — 

Akalamka 

Vidy&nanda 

Mu^tikyanandi 

Frabhlcbandra, 

Prabhachandra*quot.es T 8 the opening verse in Bans's KAdambari, 

iRlft 



wfhraw fojpnsft w: a 


Both VidyAnanda and PrabhAchandra frequently quote Bharfyihari :*• 

Sf tifel JPTOf ^ *r: «ilKI3»Hl£) I 

It is therefore obvious that Akalamka and Prabhachandra lived 
after the 7th century. They also lived before Jinasena, the preceptor 
of Amoghavarsha I., who mentions them^n the AdipurA^a.*® These 
facts will enable us to accept as correct the opinion of Brabmanemi- 

17 Pr&meyakamslam&rtapd&» pp. 116. Here PrabhAchaudra reproduce* the 
pftrvapaksha of the MimAmaaka word for word from the Aahfaaahaarl, p. 40. 
i" Prameyakamalam&rtanda, p. 148a. Dr. Peterson’s Edition of the 

KAdamb&rt. 

lu Prameyakamalamlrtanda, p. 21 a. Ashfasahaert, p. 107a. 

80 The passage is cited further on. Adipurfina, Deccan College MS., 
No. 288 of 1883-84, p. Sa. 
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datta,“i though a modern writer, that Akal&raka was contemporary 
with the R&ahtrak&ta king Snbhatunga or Kpshaar&ja I. I shall now 
quote the passage in the Adipurana which mentions Akalamka and 
Prabh&chandra together with his great work the Nyayakumudachandro- 
dsya, or, as it is briefly styled, the Chandrodaya; 

fair SmOr-n w a sIfta awq; US'* » 

t qg: Ipr h sreqfr i 

jkhwhjmmPt «raf thsrat »r# 11 v<rn 

jprrs i 

cgw sr n^if 


“ l praise the poet PrabMchandra, whose fame is as bright as the 
T&ys of the moon, and who has ever delighted the worid by the com¬ 
position of the Chandrodaya. Who does not extol the fame of that 
anthor of the Chandrodaya which adorns the head^of the good and 
will not fade till the end of time P The merits of Bhatt&kalamka 
Srtp&la and P&trakosari, exceedingly faultless, shine as though they 
were garlands placed on the breast of the wise.” 

In this passage Jinasena mentions Akalamka, Piabhachandra the 
author of the Nyayakumuda-chandrodaya and Pafcrakesari. In a very 
old palm-leaf manuscript of the Adipur&na, belonging to BrahmasAri 
Sastri of Sravana Belgol and written in old Kanarese characters, 
Vidyananda is given as another name of Pfitrakesari. Again the 
SamyaktraprakMa* 9 quotes a certain passage from the Jaina 6loka- 
vartika and ascribes it to VidyAnanda alias P Atrakesarisv&m i: 


mAmrrt' u ^ 

«ff?T rj^T ]Wf%t 

*r TPtftg rt iO g n w BT i ^r. 


,l KathAkofa, Deccan College MS., No. 471 of 1884*88, lad. Ant. Vol. XII., 
p. 2X5, where 1 bbavati * is a mistake far * Bharate.’ 

** SaaOjaktraprakAta, Deccan College MS., No. 777 of 1876-78, p. 66* 
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This passage occurs at the beginning of the second chapter of the 
Jftiua &lokavartika, ss which the Hindi commentator** on the Ratna- 
karandaka attributes to Vidyananda. In a play entitled JnAna-Sdryo- 
daya VAdichandra introduces Ashtasatf* 5 as a female character. 
When she encounters MimAmsA and other sects, she recites the 
Devagamastotra and explains it* Bat doable to silence them and 
frightened at their appearance, she seeks refuge in the lotus-like 
niouthof PAtrakesari. In the 4th Act she says,** 

aremp- 

wifaar ^ e 

jjfe- ret) 

** that she was protected from the attacks of Mtm&msI and other 
schools by the prosperous PAtrakesari who developed her into the 
Ashtasahasri. ” 

These facts enable us to identify PAtrakesari with Vidyananda 
who wrote the Ashtasahasri. 

We have already seen that Akalamka, Prabhichandra and VidyA- 
nanda alia* PAtrakesari have been praised by Jinasena. The prasasti 
at the end of the Uttarapurana, which speaks of Jinasena as the pre¬ 
ceptor of Amogh&varaha 1, and which was composed in 3aka 820* 7 
when Lokaditya of the ChaUaketana or clcth-bannered** family was 
ruling at Baihkapura, was discovered by me and communicated to the 
Indian Antiquary** in <1883. Jinaseaa’s pupil Gusabbadra. is de¬ 
scribed in the Sanskrit Commentary on his AtmAnuAAsana 8 ® as the 
preceptor of KfishnarAja 11 * while the latter wad still a yuvardja. 

for the purposes of the present inquiry* it is necessary to fix the 
date of Jinasena’s Adipur&na aa precisely as possible. He wrote his 


»» AlokavtotikMairiikftw^ Deccan College 64s. 

** Hindi eommentaiyoa the Batnakaraqdaka, Deccan College HS. No. 860 
of 1676-78, p. 288a. * 

■* Akalafika's commentary on Samantahhadra’s DevAgamadtofcra mentioned 
in the next sentenee. 

* 5 Jfi&nas&ryodaya, Deooan College MS., No. 488 of 1884-88, p. 888. 

* 7 The pyolio year mentioned here is pingala, Deccan, College MS* No. 605 
of 1884-88. 

** Bee my paper in the lad. Ant., Yol. XIV,, p. 104. 

* 9 Ind. Ant., Yol. XII., p. 818. 

80 AtminnlAsana, verse 106, MS. of the Jaina Ma$ha at Kolhapur. 
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first work the Jaina HarivamSa in &aka 705 when the H&shtrakfita 
king Vallabha XI. was reigning. At this time Jinasena must have 
been very young as the Harivazh£a is lacking in richness of fancy, copi¬ 
ousness of imagery and fluency of terse, which distinguish the later 
productions of his muse. The interesting prasastf of the Jains Hari- 
vnmsa together with the passage in which the 6upta kings are alluded 
to, I have published in the Indian Antiquary. 84 

Jinaaena lived on into the reign of Amoghaearsha I. as he tells iis 
himself in the Pkrsv&bhyudaya: 48 








It *o II 



apinPr n ^ n 






sn*r siftreafc n » u 


This poem is one of the curiosities of Sanskrit literature. It is at 
once the product and the mirror of the literary taste of the age. The 
first place among Indian poets is allotted to lUUid&sa by consent of all. 
Jinasena, however, claims to be considered a higher genius than the 
author of the Cloud-messenger. But this estimate of himself is not 
endorsed by posterity who regard K&lid&sa as the greatest of Indian 
hards, the unapproached and unapprochabie; whereas, except among 
his co-religionists, Jinasena\nath« has passed into unmerited oblivion. 
However this may be, the value of the P&r&vftbhyudaya to a modern 
editor of the Cloud-messenger cannot he exaggerated ss Jinasena has 
contrived to interweave the whole of that charming love-song into his 
poem. It may he noted here that the earliest allusions to XUltdAaa 


31 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XV., p. 141. 
a * MS. o£ the Kolhapur Jaina Matha. 
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r 

are those found in the Harshacharita 88 and the Aihole inscription of 
PulikeSi II, 84 which thus opens, in praise of Jinn: 

wsfir #ratr|>r]''rcp*Rr qm i 

it \ 

The next reference in chronological order to the great poet occurs 
in Kuraarila’s work,* 8 and the allusion to KMid&sa, whichis met with 
in the Parsvabhyudaya is consequently a still later one. 

The composition of the P&r&v&bhyudaya I refer to the early part of 
Amoghavarsha’s reignt and last but not least, comes tine Adipurana 
which admittedly ranks very high as a piece of literary workmanship; 
but Jinasena did not live long enough to finish it. Tradition tells us 
that when Jinasena felt that his end was approaching he called to his 
side two of his disciples and, pointing to a piece of wood which lay in 
front of them, asked each to describe it. One of them said 

And the other who was Gunabhadra said 

jn. 

It is needless to remark, that the latter description highly com¬ 
mended itself to Jinasena who thereupon entrusted to Gunabhadra the 

83 Introduction to Harshacharita. 

84 Ind, Ant., Vol. VIII., p* 287. That this is the reading of the verse is 
clear from the following i— 

?r flMr *nr wtftvwnw l 

Iff VT’IPral*...It Siddhabhakti. 

11 Siddhabhakti. 

*r*wfa*t t * 

fSlgtlR It 3inluS0nR » Adipardna. 

I'SPfFrt It Bavlsbena, Padmapur&na. 

as Tantrav&rtika, Benares Bd., p. 188 r— 

<fd w 

nflrgBsr » 

‘‘fail! 

vnr®r*Tfi:frr , tw| i ?Fi ” t 


30 
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task of finishing the Adipurana. 3 * The latter alio wrote the Uttera- 
purana and the Atm&nul&sana alluded to above* 
t The P&rsvabhyud&ya and the Adipurfiga do not enable us to assign 
the latest date to Jinasena. But this omission is supplied by the 
Jayadhaval&tlk& which mentions this author along with his illustrious 
contemporary and disciple AmogbavaTsha J. and gives 6aka 7fi9 M as 
the date of its own completion: 


^mpntRnrr dftr ^wtrcr I 

«A>>s4nd3^^ h 

< 5 i? 3 ^ *nftr fjifa wwi gwwfc i 


os^niSl ir*TRi i 

fwirir: firtta: SwSrtt.- i 


pipr u 
?npfew i 
ffurm spiwsr mfn^rmi it 
«ipmg#r 3 

OTT ^NK^hT w TSlcRfw^r It 
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86 Jinasena wrote the fiVst ,42 ohapter® of this work, the remaining 
5 chapters being composed by his pupil. In his introduction to the 49rd ohap, 
Guipabhadra says :— 

J^wr^T tfi Rttnfcf «$ ■ M 

It \\M 

, f#R«w gu^rrNifit xmi it 

*w wdl w n v it 

87 SiddhAntatraya or three Scriptures at MAgabidari, leaf hid. lows this 
reference to Brahmae&ri Shastri of Sravuna Belgol. 
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We may safely accept Saks 760 as the date of the Adipur&oa, for at 
this time Jinasena mutt have been very old as he wrote his first 
work the Harivantsa ia &aka 706* 

We have already seen that the Adipur&na mentions Akalamka, 
Prabh&chandra the author of the Nyayakuomdachaiidrodaya and 
Vidydnanda alia* P&trakesart. We have shown that Akalamka was 
contemporary with the Bfishtrakfita King Subhatuhga or Kfishnarfija I. 
and flourished in the 2nd half of the eighth century. Akalamka’s 
pupil Prabh&chandra and Vidy&nanda most have lived on into the 
first half of the ninth oentnry; and were, of course, contemporary 
with Jinasena who wrote his Harivitmga in the time of the fi&shtrakftta 
king Vallabha II. The latest date, therefore, which can be assigned 
to Prahh&chandra and Vidv&nanda is Saka 760, the date of the 
Adipur&na which mention^ them. 

As I have intimated above, Prabh&chandra and Vidy&na nda quote 
the Y&kyapadiya of Bhartnhari. They frequently mention and quote 
. Bhartrihari’s great critic Efitn&rila. Prabh&chandra calls the anther 
of the Tantrav&rtika either Bhatfca or Kumlrila: » s 

«ww»ww wre n gqimw 

n iwinoia rapjn=r*ftf«rai»^=t I 

cwnftni% t ft iwpjtat aaq fr fgs wp?}- 

srsrr %< r < ra sju«iS I 

ipimJftraiiSi' «rapS s PT*iPT ! f i t i 

Most of the verses attributed to Bhatfca in the Prameyakamslamar- 
tandaand the ASh$nsahasri are found in Knm&rila’s Slokav&rtika which 
obviously suggested the title of one of Vidy&nanda’s own works the 
Jaina Slokavartika. No anthor is so frequently or so severely^ cri¬ 
ticised as Kum&rila. The reason for this is not far to seek. The 

i , ■ 4 

illustrious Mim&msaka attacked the Jain^ theory of an omniscient 
being, as propounded by Samantabhadra in the Aptamim&ms&.** 
Akalathka writes his commentary called Ash$a4atl on this very work, 
but does not reply to Kuxn&rila,. whereas Prabh&chandra and Vidy&- 
naada let slip no opportunity of defending, Samantabhadra from the 
attacks of the great Mim&msaka the dread of the Buddhists and the 


38 Pratneyak&tnal&m&rt&nda pp. 14a and 88fc. 
89 Der&ganuMtodra, Verses 1—6. 
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Jainas alike. I do not propose to discuss here the interesting ques¬ 
tion 40 whether Kumarila was contemporary with Akalathkadeva. 
Suffice it to say that a portion of Kumurila’s eritique together with 
PrabMchandra’s reply to it is reproduced by Sayana-Madhava in his 
Chapter on Jainism. 41 . 

Akalamka interprets the third Terse in the Aptamimamsa as refer¬ 
ring to Kapila and Buddha: neither can be accepted as a teacher of 
mankind because their teachings are inconsistent. Vidyananda adds 49 ' 
that this verse is also aimed at the followers of Prabhakara and Bhatta 
since they disagree as to the way in whioh a Vedic sentence should 
be construed. Parodying a well-known line of Kumarila, 43 he says: 

>rprcf ISiiwi 

ft tremi i 
11 


Vidyananda mentions the Vedantavadi Mftndanamisra 44 and quotes 49 
several verses from the third chapter of the Bfihadaranyakavartika: 



aiCTift wsr SteMiilwsM I 


swifter efifawr sfcAwftipft » 



anwt sftft i 

ftfV<r eisiAft faf it 

s*«iifiAs *rt 
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40 The question will be discussed in another paper. 

41 Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 28, 29. 

49 Aehtasati, D. C. MS. Ashtasahasri, p. 4 b. 

49 Ibid., p. 6 a. *lft «FT SRT 1 *rf& 

ii 

Laghusamantabhadra attributes this verse to Kum&rila. 

44 Ibid., p. 14 b. Mandanamisra is another name of Su res vara, according to 
the Samkaravijayas of Chidvil4sa and M4dhava and the GuruvanaeakAvja. 

48 Ashtasahasri, pp. .130,131,132. 
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I have shown 40, how Samkara puts a well-known verse of Dharma- 
klrti into the month of a VijnanavAdi Bauddha and have inferred from 
that circumstance that in the days of Samkara and Suresvara it was 
the fashion for the followers of the Yogach&ra school to quote that 
verse. Vidyananda represents 47 a Vijnanavadi as holding a disputa¬ 
tion with a Brahm&dvaitavldi and citing that very verse. This idea 
was obviously suggested to the Jaina author by what Samkara and 
Suresvara had only recently done. Again both Suresvara and Vidya¬ 
nanda 48 attack the three-fold reason of Dharmakirti. Both quote 
Kumarila whom we have assigned to the first half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Both lived after damkar&ch&rya and Akalamka who belong to 
the second half of the same century, and before Saka 760 the date of 
the Adipurana. These facts taken together suggest as an inevitable 
inference that Suresvara was contemporary with his critic Vidyananda. 

The works of Prabhach'andra and Vidyananda place at our disposal 
a mine of useful information. Prabh&chandra mentions, 48 among other 
authors, Bhagavan Upavarsha, Dignaga, Udyotakara, Dharmakirti, 
Bhartrihari, Sabarasvami, Prabhakara and Kumarila. All these 
authors with the exception of Bhagavan Upavarsha, are quoted by 
Vidyananda. 00 Bhagavan Upavarsha, Sabarasvami, Dharmakirti and 
Kumarila are ‘ also referred to by &amkaracharya. n The Ashta- 
sahasri represents Kumarila as refuting the views of Dharmakirti and 
Prabhakara. From this circumstance we infer the chronological priority 
of the two last mentioned authors to Kumarila. VAchaspatiraiira says 
that Dignaga is refated by Udyotakara j and according to the Jaina 
Slokavartika, Udyotakara himself is attacked by Dharmakirti. 3 2 

In his paper 83 on the Nyayabindutika Dr. Peterson says “ in the 
Jesalmir fragment there is an interesting referenoe to Rumania’s cri¬ 
tique of Dign&ga. The writer asserts that when Kumarila rejeots 
mental perception as that had been established from the scriptnres 


*0 Dharmakirti and £amkar&ch&rya. • 

Ashtasahasri, p. 776. n 

Ibid., p. 7lfl. 

4P Prameyakamalamftrtanda, pp. 89, 855a, 5,12 a, 2416. 
bo Ashtasahasri, p. 59 6. Jaina Slokavartika, p. 217 a. 

61 6&rirakabh Ashya, Anandierama Ed., p, 285. 

53 Ashtasahasri, pp. 76, 216. Prof. Cowell's Preface to the Kusumfinjali, 
Jaina Slokavartika, D. C. MS., p. 217a. 

53 J. B. Br. K. A. S., Vol, XVII., p. 51. 
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(Agamasiddha) by Dignaga it was because be did not understand 
Dignaga’s definition.* 7 This critique of Dignnga occurs in Kum&rila’s 
&lokavartika, Chapter on pratyaksha. There is another reference to 
Dignaga in the same work : 

* 

II II 

wwrctg*n=n?: I 

arsflt TfiCTm^ 11 n 

anq ftfrffl ft i =q mi >fofe fe^HHiNiSlUssfe i at 
=n^nrsjRsni =r 3fe*F3Jfaicr ?fir i 

<t«r5fir sjprft"* i 

In this passage, Sucharitamisra says, Kumarila applies the expres¬ 
sion nv&yavidbhih to Dignagacharya. It is obvious therefore that 
the Buddhist author of the JeBalmir fragment and the Brahminical 
commentator Sucharitamisra are unanimous in holding that Dignaga 
is criticised by Kumarila. In his chapter entitled the Sftnyavada the 
Mimftmsaka controverts the Buddhist view denying the existence of 
the soul as distinct from the intellect. In explaining this part of the 
&lokav&rtika, Sucharitamisra frequently cites 50 the well-known verse 
of Dharmakirti which is quoted by Saihkara and Suresvara, and thus 
leads us to infer that Dharmakirti as well as Dignaga is criticised by 
Kumarila. This view is corroborated, as we have seen, by Vidyananda 
who in the Ashtasahasr! represents Kumarila as refuting a verse of 
Dharmakirti. 

These facts enable ns to fix the chronological order in which Dig¬ 
naga, Udyotakara, Dharmakirti, Bhartrihari and Kum&rila flourished. 
Each of these authors lived prior to the one named next after him. 
They were (die predecessors of Samkar&ch&rya. If we know the pre¬ 
cise date of any one of therr^ we can fix that of ^amkaracharya. In 
this order Bhartrihari and Kumarila stand fourth and fifth respectively. 
The date of Bhartrihari being known, that of Kumarila or Samkara 
is easily fixed. 


*+ Pandifca, VoL III., p. 207. 

»» KMMvritti, D. G. MS., p. 196 b. 
68 Ibid., p» 228 a. 
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Hiouen Thsang left India in 646 A. D. j Bhartrihari died five years 
later, that is, in 660 A. O.; and Bhartrihari’s famous critic Kumftrila 
must of course have flourished, at the least, half a century after 
Hiouen Thsang. As we know that Bftga was contemporary with 
Hiouen Thsang, we may conclude that Kum&rila flourished also after 
Bana. The correctness of this conclusion it is impossible to dispute 
as it is based on (he positive statement made by a contemporary writer 
I-tsing, that Bhartrihari died in 660 A. 0. Again, Hiouen Thsang 
fails to mention Bhartrihari who was obviously his contemporary. 
How, then, can we expect to find in this Chinese pilgrim's accounts of 
his travels a reference to Kumarila who certainly flourished after 
Bhartrihari ? 

Hiouen Thsang’s omission to mention Kumarila—"the great and 
dangerous Brahmans enemy of the Buddhists"—•is thus satisfactorily 
accounted for. This was made by Dr. Burnell the basis of his view 
that Kumarila cannot have lived before 645. That Dr. Burnell was 
right in spite of Mr. Telang's attacks on 6 ’ this part of his argument 
is now clear in the light of the facts which I have discovered. Nor 
does the next Chinese pilgrim mention Kumarila; but he does mention 
the two illustrious authors whom Kumarila and Samkar&chilrya have 
criticised, namely, Dharmakirti and Bhartrihari. But I-tsing’s silence 
as regards Kumarila is sufficiently explained by his own Statement 
that Bhartrihari became distinguished nearly half a century after 
his death. And Kum&rila, as I have pointed out, must have attacked 
the grammarian after his fame was established. It is thus eRsy to 
perceive that Dharmakirti and Bhartrihari supply a missing link be¬ 
tween Chinese and Indian evidence and that Kumarila flourished after 
the two Chinese pilgrims left India.' 

Inscriptions in the Kanarese country have proved eminently useful 
in furnishing the latest limit to the age of Kumirilaand Saihkaricharya. 
It is indeed true that these inscriptions dc^not directly mention Kumft- 
rila or Samkar&charya; but they speak of the R&shtrakflta kings 
&ubhatunga, VallabhalL, Amoghavarsha I. and Akalavarsha. These 
are the kings praised in the prasastis of DigambaTa Jaina Literature 
which have been discovered by the present writer. These prasastis 
name the Digambara Jaina authors who flourished contemporaneously 


97 Mr. Telang’s paper on the date of £amk&r&chlry&, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII•, 
p. 96. 
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with these kings, namely* Akalaihka, VidyAnanda alias PAtrakcsari, 
Frabhachandra, Jinasena and Guuabhadra. Jinasena’s A dipur Ana 
composed about 838 A* 13. praises PrabhAchandra and PAtrakesari 
who mention Kumirila a hundred times* PrabhAchandra’s teacher 
Akalaihka is thus referred to in a stone tablet inscription, dated A. D. 
1077, at Balagami in Mysore* “ In the extensive §abdas&stra, he was 
like the world-renowned Pujyapada, in skill in tarkas Astra he was like 
Akalamkadaiva, in poetical power like Samantabhadra, thus greatly 
was Ramasena the chief of the learned praised.” This is Mr. Rice’s 
version. 6 * I may point out that Akalaihk&daiva in this passage is 
a mi election for Akalamkadeva, a name by which this Jaina author is 
spoken of by Pampa in his Kflnarese work 98 written in Saka868. In 
another stone*tablet inscription at Saundatti, dated Saka 902, a certain 
Jaina ascetic is thus spoken of, “ he shines like him who was without 
blemish in (his knowledge of) the Biz systems of reasoning.” This is 
Mr. Fleet’s version. 60 My own rendering of the passage is this, “ the 
ascetic was like Akalamka well-versed in the six systems of philosophy.” 
Mr. Fleet’s mistake is similar to that which was committed by 
Dr. Kiel horn in regard to PiljyapAda and which was pointed out by 
me in the Indian Antiquary.* 1 PAtrakesari is also mentioned in an 
inscription at Sravana Belgo} in Mysore.** He is praised as having 
refuted the trilaksbana nr the trilakshana-hetu by the grace of the 
Jaina goddess PadmAvati. That this is the meaning of the verse in 
question is evident from Brahmanemidatta's life of that author.** As 
I hsve already pointed out, the trilakshana-hetu is discussed and 
refuted in the Ashtasahasr! and the PramfinaparikshA. Mr. Rice, 
however, has failed to understand this reference. Nayasena mentions 
VidyAnanda in his Kan&rese work, DharmAmrita, written in 6aka 
1037. SAyana-MAdfaava quotes 61 the Svarfipasambodhana of Aka¬ 
lamka and mentions VidyAnauda and the PrameyakamalamArtan^a of 


> 

88 Mr. Bice’s Mysore Inscriptions, p. 138. 

80 Pampa’s AdipurAna. Akalaihka is frequently mentioned by this name 
In the Ashtasahasr!. 

60 Mr. Fleet’s Inscriptions reprinted from B. Br. B. A. S. Journal, pp. 40,44* 
■* led. Ant., Vol. XII,, p. 19. 

®* Mr. Bioe’s Inscriptions at Sravana Bolgol, p. 135. 

68 Kafchfikosa, Life of PAtrakesari. 

84 Sarvadarfianasamgraha, pp. 28, 39, Bibl. Ind. Ed. PraUpaehaadra at 
. 27 is a mistake for Prabhaohandra. 
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Prabhftchandra. Prof. Cowell speaks of “ the Vidyunanda” as if it 
were the name of a literary work. Kum&rila’s attacks on Bhartrihari 
have also been reproduced in the Sarvadarsana-samgraha. 8B Thus 
our evidence is derived from Chinese history, Brahminical and Jaina 
literature, and inscriptions in the Kanarese country ; and the conclu¬ 
sion at which we have arrived is that Kumftrila flourished between 
700 and 750 A. D. and that &amkarftchftrya and his disciple Sure&vara 
lived between 750 and 838 A. D. 

I shall now briefly notice Mr. Telang’s arguments as he has invited 
me to compare them with my own. The fact that Bhartrihari, whom 
Rumania criticises, died in 650 A. D. was available to him when lie 
penned his last contribution. 80 The only course then open to him 
was to accept that fact or to disprove it. But he leaves it unnoticed 
because it successfully demolishes his theory and then launches into 
a wide field of speculation on the date of Kumarila. He contends 
that Samkaracharya was living in 570 A. D. According to this 
mode of reasoning, Samkara’s predecessor Kumftrila would have to be 
assigned to about 550 A. D., and Kumftrila’s predecessor Bhartrihari, 
to 525 A. D. And yet this last author died in 650 A. D. according 
to I-taing; that is to say, Bhartrihari must have been more than 125 
years old at the time of his death. The absurdity of this position 
will be sufficiently appreciated by Sanskrit scholars, now that 
1 have stated my facts in full. 

Mr. Telang's method of explaining Subandhu’s allusions to the 
overthrow of Oigambara Jainism by the Mlmftmsa sect will hardly 
commend itself to scholars who would look to Digambara literature 
itself and not to M&dhava’s Samkaravijaya for an explanation of 
them. Besides this argument is vitiated by the gratuitous assump¬ 
tion that there were only three MimAmsft authors Jaimini, Sabara- 
svami and Kumftrila and that as the two former authors do not 
allude to Jainism, Subandhu’s allusions must be necessarily interpret¬ 
ed as referring to Kumftrila. This conclusion is erroneous as it is 
deduced from a false premise. In point of fact there were five 
Mimamsft authors as we are told by Prabhftchandra, namely,; Jaimini, 
Upavarsha, Sabarasvftmi, Prabhakara and Kumftrila. The last two 
authors are referred to in the Ashtasahasrf and the Jaina Slokavftr- 
tika as the bitterest foes of Jainism. Vidyftnanda represents Bhatta 

Ibid., Chapter on l J anin{yadariana, p. 142. 

Mr. TeJaug’s paper on Subaudhu ami Kum&rila. 
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ns refuting llie views of Prabhukara, which shows the priority of the 
latter to the former. Govindunandn says that Prabh&kara is frequently 
referred to iu the SAnrakabkasbyn. B7 He. was as distinguished a 
M mininsaka as Kumarila; and both are known to have founded two 
schools of Mimumsa named after them,—the Pr&bhilkara school and 
the Bhatta school. An interesting testimony 63 to the existence f of 
both schools before the rise of Sarhkara is furnished by his “grand- 
pupil ” Sarvajnatmamuni. In view of these facts it is evident that 
Subaudhu’s allusions must be explained as referring to Prabhukara and 
uot to Kumarila because the latter cannot be assigned to any period 
anterior to 650 A. D. the date of Bhartrihari’s death. It is clear, 
therefore, that the supposed allusions to Kumarila in the Vasavudattu 
are altogether illusory and owe their existence to a pure mistake. Nor 
d«ies Mr. Telang seem to be aware of the fact that Sabarasvaini does 
attack Buddhism G0 and is himself criticised in Buddhist literature. 70 

Mr. Telang says that if the allusions aro not made out, still the con¬ 
clusion based on them is correct, “ Jymiariln being a contemporary of 
Dharmakirti, as we know from other evidence.” This “ other evi¬ 
dence” is no other than that of Tarauatha himself on which Mr. Telang 
has so often attempted to throw discredit; and yet this very evidence 
we are now asked to accept as the basis of his theory. His other 
arguments aro also equally vague and unsatisfactory. He asserts that 
I’ataliputra was destroyed before 756 A. D., and that “ we have no 
mention of this town in any work of ascertained date, subsequent to 
the timo of Hioucn Thsang.” 71 This statement is opposed to facts, 
Vidyunamln who lived in the first half of the ninth century says 7B “ a 
four-fold division of non-existence is admitted because we can form 
the conception thnt a certain thing did not exist before, &c,; why 


07 SnrirakabhAskya, Calcutta Ed., Chap. I., See. I., pp. 79, 88. 

OTtfSrsaflraf sresrrsr «Tfr^r- 

Samkghepasfiriraka, Chap. III., 24t5. 

,UI MimArhsAbbftshya, Bibl. lnd. Ed., p. 8. 

7,1 DharvuotUravritti, D. C. MS., No. 288 of 1873-74. p. ». 

71 Mr. Toliuig’a Tntrudaction to his edition of the MudrArAksluusu, p. lo 

72 Aslijabuliuari, palm Joaf MS. of the Kolhapur Jaina Mutba, p. S0(>, l*r P 

K. M , p. iKia 
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should wo not similarly divide existence because we know that Patali- 
putra or Chitrakufca contains [a thing] &c.?” According toBrahmanc- 
midattn Vidvananda alias Patrakesari was 78 himself a native t)f 
Fatal iputra, the capital of Magadha which was ruled by king ArnnipAla. 
VAchaspatimisra, 74 Somadeva, 78 Amitagati 78 and a host of other 
authors mention Putaliputra. 

His next argument is based on the mention of a Purnavarma in 
the Ssiriraka-bhashya. Mr. Telang knows of only two PfirnavarmAs. 
One is the Buddhist king of Magadha who, in Mr. Tclang’s opinion, 
lived in the sixth century ; and the other is the king mentioned in 
the Javancso inscriptions. We are told that tlic Buddhist, king is the 
one referred to in the above-mentioned work. Here Mr. Telang is 
met by the difficulty that a Buddhist king is not likely to be alluded 
to by a Brahmiuical author. How is this difficulty to he overcome? 
By assuming, says Mr. Telang, that Samkara was contemporary with 
the Buddhist king of Magadha ! This is simply begging the question. 

The argument based on the Kongudesarajakal may be dismissed 
without ceremony as, Mr. Telang admits, the Tamil chronicle is sup¬ 
posed to be corroborated by copperplates which Mr. Fleet denounces 
ns forgeries. Mr. Telang’s last argument is that a commentary on the 
SAnkhyakurikfts of Isvarakrishna was translated into Chinese in the 
latter half of the sixth century, and that this commentary must oc that 
of Gaudapada himself. That Gaudapada lived before Samkara is a 
fact which nobody denies; whereas the view that he was Samkara’s 


73 Kathfiko§a, Life of PAtrakosari. 

7i- Bh&mnll, Chap. I., soo- I. Boo my paper on Dliarmakirti and Hamkarfi- 
elifirya. I may add hero that Urlnyana is quoted by AmalAnanda, Chap. IT., 
pec. II. I’ho date of VAchaspatimisra may bo determined from the following 
tsjblo:— 

Mnnjn, contemporary with Tuila II. 

Bhoia * 

I 

VflchaspatimiSra 

I 

"Ddayana 

I 

Am al An an da, contomporary with YAdavn king Krishna. 

7ft ]>. Peterson’s Report for 1883-84, p. 40. The date of the Ynsnstilaka ip 
Saka 882. 

7 c, Dcocan College MS., No. 513 of 1884-80, Dharmaparikshfi, p 10„ The 
date of the work is Vikrama—Snmvat inyo. 
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teacher's teacher is only supported by tradition. But my objection 
to this argument is that according to the Chinese scholar, Mr. Kasn- 
wara, 7 ’ the commentary translated into Chinese, resembles that of 
-Gaudapada but does not bear the name of that author; while if it 
should hereafter turn out to be true that Gaudapada's work was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese between 557 and 5d3 A. D., this fact will furnish 
decisive evidence as to the age of that author but will not be relevant to 
the question of Samkara’s date because Samkara cannot be referred to 
any period anterior to 650 A.D., the date of the death of Bhartrihari, 
whose critic Kumarila is referred to by Samkarach&rya and actually 
quoted by Suresvara. 

I beg to be allowed to point out a few more tacts which have failed 
to arrest Mr. Telang’s notice. In support of his contention that 
Purnavarma was contemporary with Samkara, Mr. Telang says that 
he “ would deduce that conclusion from the mere mention of Purna- 
vnrma itself; there being no reason why a king who had ceased to 
reign should be preferred to one who was actually reigning." Now 
Sure&vAra’s pupil Sarvajnfitmamuni, who was removed from Samkara 
himself by a single generation, explains the passage, of which Mr. 
Telang has made so much, by substituting Yudhishthira in the place 
of Furnavarma; 

f^PPJHPRrftT Stffr!- 

§ wfa =t ?r n 

3JT qsn II II 

Saihkshepa-Sariraka, Chap. III. 

1 should not at all be surprised if a proposal were next made to make 
Yudhishthira contemporary with Samkara or Sarvajuatmamnui or 
with both ; for in his last paper, Mr. Telang was not deterred from 
assigning to Bhartfiliari’s critic Kumarila a higher antiquity than can 
be claimed for Bhartphnri himself. 

We are also told that “ Samkara had a positive reason for naming 
a living king as the least likely to be regarded as unreal among a 
people deficient in the historic sense." liere Mr. Telang distinctly 


77 India, what, nan it teach us r p. 3(W, nut«. 
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implies that the philosopher was far. ahead of his age in the historic 
sense, despite the fact that he has failed to give the date of any one 
of the numerous works that he actually wrote. But Mr. Telang. 
directly contradicts himself in his second paper entitled Purna- 
varma 78 and Samkar&ch&rya where he remarks that the philosopher 
was deficient in the historic sense because he speaks of P&rnavarma’s 
family as obscure. But the proposed identification of Samkara’s 
Pumavarma with the Buddhist king of that name is now untenable 
because it comes into direct conflict with the explicit statement of 
the Chinese traveller I-tsing that Bhartrihari, who* as I have proved, 
chronologically preceded Rumania and Samkaracharya,*died in the 
middle of the seventh century. Again Mr. Telang is hardly consist¬ 
ent when in his paper read before this Society on the 19th March 
1889, he refers to Dr. Bhandarkar as an authority in support 
of his contention in complete disregard of the fact that the learned 
Doctor in his latest report published nearly two years before, that is, 
on the 5 October 1887, says that “ Samkaracharya’s usually accepted 
date is the end of the eighth century ” and that Kumarila has been 
placed a hundred years before.” 

Mr. Telang also tells ub that “ Samkar&'s works contain no allusions 
suggestive of associations with men or things of the South.” This, 
however, is not a fact as I have shown that Samkara criticises' the 
views of Kumarila, Samantabhadra and Dharmakirti, authors who 
flourished in Southern India. 78 &aihkaracharya borrows from Kuma- 
rilabhatta a well known illustration of an elephant and An ant urged 
against the Jaina doctrine that the soul has the same size as the 
body. 80 Then again Samkar/icharya never mentions the Svetambara 
Jainas, hut always speaks of the Digamhara sect which flourished in 
Southern India. 81 In his commentary on Gaudapada^fc Agamakarikas 
he refers to the D^vas/iV 9 and in the Sarfraka-bh&shya he discusses 
the Yivasana-mata. The expression VisichAm, i.e., “of the Digam- 
baras ” is contrasted with Raktapatanfimy i.e., of the “Bauddhaa” in a 
well-known" passage which has been misunderstood and mistranslated 


f R Journal, B. Br. B. A. 8., Vol. XVII., p. 78. 

, p Ind. Ant., Vol. IV., p 865. 

so &ftrtrakabhAshya, AnandAsrama Edition, p. 567. Tantravflrfcikn, p. 880. 

Ratnanandi’fl BhadrabAhueharitra. 

R9 OaudapAda’a KArikAs, AnandAsrama Edition, p. 200. 

BArirakabhAshya, AnandAsrama Edition, pp. 570. 
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RnARTRlITARI AND KUMARILA. * 


by Dr, Thibaut in a volume which he has lately contributed to the 
Sacred Books of the-East. 84 

I have satisfactorily disposed of all Mr. Telang’s arguments. I 
shall now recapitulate the points I have proved in tho present paper. 
Hiouen Thsang left India in G45 A. D. Five years later died Bhartri- 
hari the author of the Vukyapadiya, whose renown as a grammarian 
was established in India nearly hajf a century later as we learn from 
I-tsing. The Vukyapadiya of Bhartrihari is frequently quoted by 
Kumarila in bis Tantravartika. This last work must have been 
composed necessarily after Bliarfcrihari’s fame was established. For 
these reasons I hold that KumArila flourished after the two Chinese pil¬ 
grims Hiouen Thsang and I-tsing left India, that is to say, after 700 
A. D. He flourished immediately before Akalamka, whom 1 have 
assigned to the second half of the eighth century, and whose pupil 
Prabhachandra so frequently mentions the author of the Tantravartika; 
in other words, Kumarila belongs to the first half of the eightli 
century. 

The importance of determining the age of Kumarila, Akalamkadcva 
and Samkaracharya cannot be exaggerated. The Buddhist writer 
Ta ran a th a, the Jaina writer Brahmanemidatta and the Brahminical 
writer Madhavach&rya arc unanimous in dating the decline of the 
rrligion founded by the sage of Kapilavastu, which proclaimed to tho 
world the brotherhood of man, and which was a protest against the 
illiberal spirit displayed by the followers of the Vodio religion, from 
tho appearance of those illustrious authors in Southern India. The 
age of Kumarila, Akalamkadeva, and Sadikaracharya was an age that 
witnessed the overthrow of the Chnlukya empire, and the rise of the 
Uashtrakuta dominion over its fuins ; it was also an age that saw the 
brief splendour df the MimAmsa sect followed by a reaction in favour 
of Jainism, which reached its culminating point in the time of 
Amoghavarsha I., whose long and prosperous reign may be justly 
entitled the Augustan period Digambara Literature. 


Sacrod Rooks of tho East., Vol. XXXIV., p. 433. 
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Am. XVII .—Transcripts and Translations with Remarks of 
luishtrakuta and Kalachuri Copper-plate Grants. By lilt, 
it. U. 13 II AN DA BK A It, M.A., C.l.E. 


[Road, 30th July 1893.] 


. I. 

A Copper-plate Grant found near Wardha in the Central Provinces. 

Tho Copper-plates, n transcript ami translation of the inscription 
on which, I place before the Society to-day, were found in a well in 
Deoli, about 10 miles south-west of Wardha near Nagpur. Excellent 
impressions of the tablets wore prepared by Dr. MacDonald, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur, and forwarded to the Society for 
being deciphered, by Mr.T. Drvsdalc, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. 
Tiie Secretary sent the impressions to me. I read them and com¬ 
municated the contents to the Secretary, requesting him at tho same 
time to ask the Deputy Commissioner to send ovor the original platos 
to us, as the impression was indistinct in n few places. These were 
kindly forwarded to us by that officer. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot^in length and 
eight inches in breadth. The inscription is engraved on one sido of the 
first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side of the third. 
The letters are carefully and well formed # in the first part, but in the 
latter, the work is negligently done. The seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village named 
Talapurumshaka, situated in the district of NAgapura-Nandivardhana, 
to a Brahman named Bishiyappn or Rishiyapayya of the Vedic school 
of VAji, Kanva, and Kata, and of the BharadvAja gotra. The grant 
was made by Krishna or Akalavarshu of the Rushfcrakutft family in the 
name of his brother Jagattuuga, while living at his capital Manyakhetu, 
iu the year 8G2 expired, of the Saka era, corresponding to i)40 A. D., 
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od the 5tl* of the dark half of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Survari. 
The genealogy of Krishnaraja is thus given«— 

I 

I 

2. Krishnarfija. 


1. Dautidurga. 3, Guviuda. 4. Nirupama or Kalivallabha. 

5. Jagattunga. 

6. Nripatunga. 

7. KyiehnarAja. 

Jagattnnga(died boforo hie father). 


8. Indrar&jo. 11. Amoghavarsha. 

| ) 12. Kriahvarftja. 

9. Amoghavarsha. 10. GovindarAja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the Rushtrakutns. In the first place, the Rashtrakfita 
family is said to have sprung from the SAtyaki branch of the Yadava 
race. The genealogy begins with Dantidnrga as it was he who 
acquired foT his family the supreme sovereignty of Maharashtra or 
Dekkan, the limits of which were the Narmada on the north and the 
TuhgabhadrA in the south.. Be was succeeded by his paternal uncle 
Krishnaraja who is represented to have decorated the earth with 
many temples of Siva which looked like the KailAsa mountain. 
I have shewn in my Early Dekkan History that a temple of exceed- 
ingly great beauty was caused to be constructed at Ellora by 
this Krishnaraja; and my view that it was probably that known 
by the name of KailAsa wjjich he constructed seems to he confirmed 
by the comparison with the KailAsa contained in this grant. The 
circumstances under which Dhruva Nirupama superseded his brother 
Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures made Govinda 
careless of the kingdom, and entrusting the affairs of the stato 
to his brother he allowed the sovereign power to drop away from his 
hands. Nothing particular is stated about Govinda III. or Jaguttuiiga. 
Ilis son, known as Amoghavarsha, the great patron of Dignmbara 
Jainas, is called Nppatuiiga, which name is found iu a Jaina work also. 
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The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, is mentioned as simply 
flourishing in his time, is represented here to have been founded by 
him. His sou, Krishnaraja, who is also known by the" name of Akala- 
varsha, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several particulars are 
given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed the egregious 
pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, and his command 
was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kali tig a, the Guiiga, and the Magadha. 
As this Krishnaraja was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of 
the charter might be suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not 
reticent about the faults also of some of the princes, this account may 
be relied on as true. Akalavarsha is represented as a powerful prince 
in the Prasastiat the end of the UttaraPuranaof the Jainas also. The 
Lata prince alluded to seems to haVe belonged to the Gujarat branch 
of the Rjishtrakuta family which was founded in the time of Govinda 
111. or Jagattuhga who assigned the province of Lata, that he had con* 
quered, to his brother Indra. Akalavarsha, the grandson of Jagattuhga, 
seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the Lata 
country. Jagattuhga was the name of Akalavarsha’s son, and from the 
mere fact of the mention of his name in the grants he was supposed 
to have been a reigning prince ; and following others, I have stated in 
the English edition of my Early Delckan History that, he became king 
after his father. But from a number of circumstances it soon appeared 
to me that he could not have been an actual king, and in the Marathi 
edition of my work I have corrected the statement. This inference of 
mine has now been confirmed by the grant before us in which he is 
represented to have been "taken away by the Creator to Heaven with¬ 
out having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels ” who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsha 
was thus succeeded by his grandson Indra, the son of Jagattuhga. 
There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next prince 
named Amoghavarsha who was the Bon of Jndra. He is not mentioned 
by name or as a king in the Sahgali grant of his brother and successor, 
but is noticed in the Kh4repatan grant; while in the third and only 
other grant which gives us information about the two princes, there is 
a mistake which has led all writers on the subject to drop Govinda 
altogether, and regard Amoghavarsha as the only prince. But the 
grant before us-clears the difficulty. Amoghavarsha is there spoken 
of as " having immediately gone to Heaven as if through affection for 
his father." He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a 
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few months or e'en days, and hence is not noticed in the Sahgall grant. 
The nCxt prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his Saiigali grant. 
But the grant before us represents him to be a prince addicted to sen¬ 
sual pleasures, and to have died an early death on account of his vicious 
courses. The Kh&repfR&n grant agrees with it speaking of him as “the 
abode of the dramatic sentiment of love and as surrounded by women.’* 
Our grant agrees also with that found at Kharepdtau in representing 
his successor as a very virtuous priuce. His name was Amoghavarsba, 
and he was the son of Jagattuhga, and consequently the uncle of 
Govinda. He assumed the throne, being entreated to do so by the 
feudatory Chiefs, who thought there was none else able to maintain the 
power of the ItashtrakOtas. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper 
name which was Baddiga. He wds assisted in the government of the 
kingdom by his son Krishna who was engaged in wars with his 
neighbours and subjugated Dantiga, who probably was the ruler 
of Kanohi, and Bappuka. He uprooted Bachhvamalla and placed on 
the throne in the Gahga country (Vati, i.e., GaitgevAdi) a prince of 
t he name of Bhutarya. In an inscription at Atak&r noticed by 
Mr. Rice 1 and recently published by Dr. Fleet, 9 one Butuga is re¬ 
presented to have killed a prince of the name of Rachamalla and to 
have made himself master of the Ganga country. Butuga assisted 
Kannaradeva, Krishna III., who is mentionedat the beginning of 
the inscription, in destroying Rajaditya, the Chola king, and received 
a reward from him. Butuga is elsewhere called Butayya 8 , and our 
Bhutarya is a Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachhvamalla is 
clearly the Rachamalla of the Atakur inscription. But in the latter, 
Krishna's connection with the destruction of RAchamalla, and the rise 
of Butayya, is not mentioned. The reason probably is that it was not 
necessary to state the fact in that manner. But there can be no ques¬ 
tion that Bfitayya was- assisted by Krishna and owed his elevation to 
him, since in the fight with t Rajaditya, Butayya acted as if he was his 
feudatory and received a reward as from a master. The Pal-lava that 
Krishna is mentioned to have subdued was probably the same as 
Dantiga, and Bappuka was perhaps another name of Raj&dilya the 
Chola, 


1 Rravana Belgola Inscriptions, p. 21. 

* Epigraphies InrHca, Vol. IL, Part XI., p. 173. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p, 270. 
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Oil the death of Arnoghnvarshn, which seems to hare taken place a 
short time before the date of this grant, Krishnaraja ascended the 
throne. He was called A k&lavarsha also, as another prince of this 
dynasty bearing the name Krishna was. Here too the present grant 
clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the Karda grant, 
Krishna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an elder brother of 
AmoghAvarsha, and another Kpshna is brought in who is identified 
with one of his younger sons who never reigned but is represented to 
have reigned and is called Krishna IV. In my Early Dekhan History 
I have given the true sense of the passage and shewn the mistakes. 
The Kharepdtan grant, which gives the true relationship; and is per¬ 
fectly clear on the points, was disregarded. But now this grant confirms 
the account in the Kharepatan plates, so far aB it goes, and, accord 
ing to them both, Baddiga or Amogh&varsha had no brother of the 
name of Krishna who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and 
that the king who preceded him was his nephew Govinda IV., and 
the Kpshna, who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other 
Krishna who followed this last and could be called Kpshna IV. 
according to any of our authorities. 1 Jagattunga, the brother of 
Krishnaraja in whose name the grant of the village is made, tnust have 
died before him; for the latter was succeeded by Khottiga who 
appears to have been Kpshnaraja’s step-brother according to the 
Karda grant; and he was followed by the son' of his brother Niru- 
pama. Jagattunga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse¬ 
quent history, but those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa or apayya which shews that 
he was a Tailahgn Brahman. He belonged to the KAnva school of the 
white Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are the followers 
of that school near Nagpur. The village Talapururhshaka, which 
was granted, was bounded on the east by another of the name of 


1 My correction of the mistake about tho two Krishg&s was not noticed till 
very recently, though it was made more than eight years ago. For the 
Atakftra inscription notioed above is on, the wrapper of Fart X. of the 
Jfipigraphics Indicia issued in August last referred to “ the time of Krishna 
XV.” I am, however, glad to see it has since attracted attention, and the 
mistake has come to be tacitly acknowledged as suoh. For in Part XI. of the 
same periodical issued in September last, only a month later, that same 
inscription is published as " Afcakftr inscription of the time of Kjishna 111." 
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Madavafcatara, on the south by the river Kandana, on the west by, the 
village of Mohama or Mohamagraina, and on the north by Badhrira. 
Of these, Kandana is the river Kanhana which has a course from the 
north-west of Nagpur to the south-east; Mohama or Mohamagrama is 
the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chhindwara district, 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Nagpur, and Badhrira is Berdi in 
the vicinity of that town. Nothing corresponding to the remaining 
two names appears on the map, and I am not able to identify them. 
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Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of the enemy of Mura (Vishnu), 
which, being placed on the jar-like breasts of Lakshmi marked by 
particles of nectar-water, and on her face, proclaimed the entrance of 
the world on a joyous festival. And triumphant is the rampart-like 
shoulder of the conqueror of the three cities or of Tripura ($iva), 
which is adorned by the colored figures impressed on it by the [close 
contact of the] cheeks of the daughter of the Mountain (Parvali), and 
which thus bears as it were through a regard for .his beloved an edict 
promising safety to the god of Love. There is the glorious god, the 
only ornament of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of 
the three worlds, the friend of Love, the lord of the night-lotus plants, 
whose rays are full of nectar, whose diminished form, owing to his 
having given np his body to? the gratification of the gods, is his orna¬ 
ment, and a part of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu—verily on 
account of his love for virtues. From him sprang forth on earth a 
race of princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the joys of the world as that blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darkness of sin as that destroys the darkness of 
night, which spread in all quarters (as that does), and which had un¬ 
blemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a month. 1 
From that race which was like an ocean of milk arose the family 
of Tadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a matchless 
splendour, the leadership of which was .gracefully borne by the 
dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as the beauty of the 
central gem in that is home by a sapphire when it is put io, which 
had indelible virtues, hs that is firmly interwoven with a string, 8 and 
which was the ornament of the world. In that family, the eternal Being 
became incarnate to destroy the crowds of Danyas who had grown 
* tumultuous ; and members of that family belonging to the Satyakin 
clan became celebrated princes, because tljpy were great. From that 
race sprang Ratta, the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed 
the arrays of the elephants of his enemies; after him the Kashtrakuta. 

i The epithets here are used in two senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

* The epithets and have two 

senses, one applicable to the family of Yadn and the other to the necklace 
of pearls. 
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family became known in the world by the name of [his] son Rashtra- 
kuta, From that [family] arose Dantidurgga, who' was a sun to the 
fog in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the 
wires of his enemies, and who haring broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this one field with the 
shores of the four oceans for its boundaries. After him, his paternal 
uncle, King KrishnarIja, protected this earth, by the temples ofisvara 
(isira) constructed by whom the earth shines for ever as if decorated 
by many Kailasa mountains. He had a son of the name of Govind4- 
rAja. Sensual pleasures made him careless of the kingdom, and 
entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to his younger brother, 
Nirupnma, he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. From 
him who was called Kalivallabha, and who was the sportive rising 
mount of the moon in the shape of the triad of the white umbrellas, was 
born Jagattunga, the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of 
his enemies. His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king 
of serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nripatunga 
who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [to scorn] the city of 
the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the pride of the 
gods. His son, the prosperous KrishnarAja, became for a long time the 
lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, frightened the Gurjjara, 
destroyed the egregious pride generated by prosperity of the arrogant 
Lata [king], was the preceptor who charged the Gau^as with the vow 
of humility, and deprived the people on the sea coast of their sleep, 
and whose command wa*s honoured (obeyed) by the Andhra, the 
Killing a, the G&iiga, and the Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a 
boo, known as Jagattunga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the 
eyes of women. He was taken to heaven by the creator without his 
having got the kingdom as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indrar&jA his son protected the earth; it was from a fear 
as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [in future] by his beauty 
that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body tp ashes through 
pride by means of the fire of the wrath of the wielder of the Pinaka 
(Sira). From him was born Amoghavarsha, as Tl&ma was from 
Hasaratha, the greatness of whose power was shewn by the breaking of 
a terrible bow, as that of his was by the breaking of the bow of Rudya 1 
and who (like him) was the great store-house of beAuty. He having 


1 ha* two senses. 
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immediately gone to heaven, as if through affection for his father, his 
younger brother, the ornament of the world of men, and the source of 
the sportive pleasures of love, known by the name of GovindarajA, 
ruled the kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence, fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to vicious 
courses; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his constitution was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the con¬ 
stituents of the [political] body becomingnon-coherent, as tire subjects 
were discontented through the aggravation of the vices, 1 and his inuate 
strength and prowess becoming neutralized* he met with destruction. 
Then the King Amoghavarsha, son of Jagattunga, the first among 
the thoughtful or wise, the sea of the nectar of whose words was unfail¬ 
ing, being entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas and also prompted by the god, the wielder 
of the Pinaka (Siva), who'desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
(Krishna), ascended the throne of heroes. From that sovereign lord 
was born a son, the King KrishnaRaja, who, though a boy, exercised 
power in the world and was the^ord, and was verily Kuiuara, Sakti- 
dhara, and 6vamin.® His enemies transgressing his command which 
was the wide moat that protected the great city in the shape of the 
sovereignty of the Rattas, themselves fell down. He, Srf-Vnllabha, 
killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and Bappuka, who were as it 
were Madhu and Kaitabha, again grown insolent for the torment of 
men. He planted as it were in a garden in the field of the Gang as the 
holy tree of B hilt ary a, having uprooted the poisonous, tree of Rnchhya- 
malla. While his prowess which was like beat and which destroyed 
numbers of Gaugas his enemies, that (heat) dries up the stream of 
the Ganges, was glowing, what wonder is there if the Pallava Anthiga 
(Dantiga?) who was beaten was reduced to a sad condition as fragrant 
leaves are by heat 8 ? On hearing of the conquest of the strongholds in 
the south simply by means of his angry glance, the hope about Xalanjara 
and Chitraktit% dropped away from the heart of the Gfirjjai a. All the 
feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from the 

1 The epithet Ac., has two senses, one physical and the ot her 

political- So also in is to be taken in two senses, one fitting 

with the physical interpretation and the other with the political. 

a These are three of the names of the god KArtikeya. The words are to be 
interpreted also in their ordinary sense as above. 

8 There is a play here on the words “ Ghliiga ” and “ Palinva.” 
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Himalaya to the island of Simh&la bowed to him from the fear of 
being severely punished, though he himself was obedient to his father. 
By his bodily form, which bad a dark glossy colour, long arms, and 
broad and massive chest, and by his virtuous deeds, which were the nec¬ 
tar-water that fed the creeper in the shape of his fame, knowing him 
to be an excellent man (or Vishnu) to deliver tbe earth (or bring out 
the submerged earth), his father, the best of sages, who had attained 
the object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode. When the festival 
consequent on the coronation erf the beloved of &rf (prosperity), who 
had greatly frightened Harj (husband of Sri), in which celestial damsels 
danced, and the heavenly Rishis pronounced their benedictions was 
over, the quarters as girls, which began to tremble at his preparation 
to exact tribute, as those should manifest love and tremor at his 
preparation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in consequence 
of their observing the proper time for paying it of their own accord, 
as those should be dear in consequence of theiT keeping to the auspi¬ 
cious juncture for giving themselves. 1 He, the. King Akalavarshadeva, 
the highest lord, the sovereign loq} of kings, the highest ruler, a 
great devotee of Mahesvara, PfithvSvallabha, tbe favourite of isarva 
(Siva), who meditated on the feet of the prosperous Amoghavarsha- 
deva, the highest lord, the sovereign lord of kings, the highest ruler, 
being well, commands the men of his country: “Be it known to 
you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my younger brother, 
Jagattuugadeva, who is dearer to me even than my life, 1 have, living 
in the capital Many akheta, granted on the fifth of the dark half of Vaisa- 
kha of the year Sarvari, when eight hundred and sixty-two years have 
elapsed from the time of the Saka king, with the feeling that this 
grant of land may fulfil the wishes of Jagattaiiga, as if it were his,— 
Jagattung, who has surpassed Lakshmana, by serving his eldest brother 
with incomparable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and Rama 
(and) the son of Dharma by his good deeds, the cool-rayed (mootQ by 
his lustre, and tbe lion by his bravery—to Rishiy appa, yigiually living 
in Nandivardhana, belonging to the Bharadvaja G-otra, student of the 
Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, the son of Bhail]a, and con¬ 
versant with the Vedas and the subsidiary treatises, the village of 
Talapuruthsbaka, situated in Nagapura-Nandivardbaua, along with 
what is set aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 


* Two senses bfere throughout. 
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and gold, with the flaws in the measurement, (measuring rdft) and 
mishaps (due to fortune), 1 with all its produce^up to its four previously 
known boundaries, and to be respected as long as the sun and the moon 
last, iu the manner of a Br&hmao-gift. To the cftst of it is a village 
of the name of MAdavatatara, to the south the fiver Kandana, to the 
west the village of Moh&tnU, [and] to the north the village of Badhrira. 
No one should obstruct Rishiyapayya while he cultivates Tala pur am« 
shaka having these four boundaries, or causes it to be»cultivated, enjoi s 
it or causes it to be enjoyed} and he who will obstruct will incur the 
five screat sins. Moreover:—* fie who takes away the land that has 
been ijiven away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Rilmabhadra again and again 
entreats future kings that they should from time to time protect this 
bridge of virtue which is common to all kings.’ ” Engraved by 
Yogra^htya, the brother of Chevananvera. 


*11. 

* 

Two sets of Copperplates from the Navsari. District, 

marked A and B. 

These sets were forwarded to theJSociety by the Baroda Govern, 
meat and made over to me for transcription and translation. On read¬ 
ing them I found they weie the same as those shewn by the Baroda 
Divan to Mr. H. H. Dhruvn. Mr. Dhruva published a transcript of 
them with remarks in the Journal of the German Oriental Society , 
Vol. XL., but did not give a translation. I have got Mr, Shridhar It. 
Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, and now submit it to the 
Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad. As in the case of 
the Wardha plates, the first has the inscription on one side, the second 
on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of Siva on it. 

i Taia, I think, is the proper translation of the phrase 
or which occurs in almost all grants, but the correct or appro- 

priate*eense of which does not seem to have been yet found ont. By insert¬ 
ing this expression the grantor absolves hiipself from all responsibility about 
loss consequent upon a mistake in the measurement and upon changes dne to 
adverse natural occurrences or the “ doings of God” as they are called. 
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Each these sets records the grant of a village to a Brahman, made by 
Indra, the son of Jagatt^mga and grandson of Krishna or AkiUavnrsha 
of the Rashtrakfita dynasty of Many «k beta, on the seventh of the 
bright half of Phalgana, when 836 years of the £aka king had elapsed, 
the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee in B. is a Brahman, of the 
name of Siddhapabhatta, son of Yennapa Bhatfca of the Lakshmaf* 
Gotra, and student of the Madhyamdina School of the YAjasaneya or 
white Yajorvedaj* and the village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata coun¬ 
try. In A. the grantee's name is Frabhukarabhatta, son of Ranapa- 
bhatta of the same Gotra and Yeda as the other, and the village 
conveyed is UmbarA in die Late country. The Rashtrakfttas belonged, 
according to this charter also, to the Satyaki branch of the Yadavas, 
and the genealogy given in it begins with Dantidurga, the first 
paramount sovereign of the dynasty. He was succeeded by hi s 

uncle Krishna, The name of Krishna's immediate successor. 

• * * ■ w 

Govinda II., is omitted, undoubtedly because, as stated in the 
Wardha grant, he waB addicted to sensual pleasures and left the 
government to his brother Nirupnma. Nirupama’s exploit, given 
in other grants, is mentioned here also,* viz., his having captured 
the white state umbrella of the king of Kosala and another pf a 
northern prince. This northern prince was the king of the Vatsas 
whose capital was KausAmbi, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 
Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattunga, of whom the only 
thing said is,*that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who is else¬ 
where known by the name of Amoghavarsha and Nripatunga, is here 
called Sri-Vallabha. He is represented to have re-established the 
glory of his family which had been diminished by the Chalukyas, 
and to have parched or fried the Chalukyas, as if they were grains of 
gram. These Chalukyas must have been the Eastern ChAlukyas of 
Vengi. His son, who succeeded him, was Krishnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akiilavarshn and Subhatunga. Of his fights witli the Gurjan^ old 
men used to say when fherfe were heavy showers and rainbows during 
the rainy ^season, ** thus did he in anger draw his bow which was 
covered over with a network of jewels darting forth rap, and thus did 
he rain down his arrows." If in 836 Saka, the date of the 
grant, it was old men that thus described his wars # with 
the Gfirjara king, those wars must have taken place about 
twenty-five or thirty years before 836 6nka. AkAlavarsha, we 
know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 baka. 
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Krishnaraja bad a son of tbe name of Jagattunga who married haksh- 
mi, thedaughter of Ranavigraha, son of Kokkalla, king of Chedi. The 
issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose othftname was Nityavarsha. 
He is represented to have meditated on the feet of the glorious Akala- 
varsha and not on those of his father Jagattunga. As this expression 
is used with reference to the immediate predecessor on the throne of the 
reigning king, Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And 
his inference is, as we hare seen, confirmed by an express statement in 
the Wardha grant. Indra residing usually at his capital Manynkheta, 
had, when he made these two grants, gone to Kurundaka for the festival 
on account of his Pa^tabandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival. On that occasion he weighed himself against gold and gave 
away twenty lacs and a half of drammas, and grtmted Kurundaka and 
other villages, and restored four hundred others, which had been confis¬ 
cated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakheta, grantend 
villages in the Liita country and not a member of the Lata branch 
of the Rashtrakuta family which was founded in the time of 
Goviuda III. and of which we have several grants, raises the 
presumption that that branch had ceased to exist or been put an 
end to before this time. The earliest grant of that branch* known as 
the Baroda grant, is dated &aka 734, and was issued by Karka, the 
son of Indra, who was the first LAta prince or chief. 1 The second 
is that known as the Kavi grant which was issued by#Govinda, the 
son of Karka, and is dated Saka 749.* The third is another Baroda 
grant, dated &aka 757, and issued by Dhruvaraja, the son of Karka, 
the brother of the last Govinda.* The fourth is that issued by 
Dhruva, the grandson of this Dhruvaraja and dated Saka 789.* The 
fifth is in my possession. It was issued in the same year as the fourth 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva. Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for word with the fourth. The 
sixth was issued in 6aka 810 by Kristina* or Akaiavarsha, who 
appears to have been a son of Dantivarman.* We have no grant of 

1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour., Vol'. VIII., pp. 292-803; Ind, Ant., Vol. XII., 
p 102. 

9 idfe. Ant., Vol. V., p. 144 and ff. 

9 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV,, p. 196 and ft. 

* Ind. Ant , Vol. XII., p. 179 and ff. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIIZ., p. 65 and ff. 
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a later date of any prince of this family; but.the next Gujarat 
RAshtrakdte grant is that issued by a vassal of Krishna II. or Akala- 
v&rsha of the main branA or by Krishna II. himself inSakaSSE. 1 And 
in the grants before us we have his grandson and successor assigning 
villages in the same country in the year 8aka 836. It would thus 
appear that the province of Lata was resumed by the Rashtrakfifcas of 
MAnyakheta after 810 Saka and before 632, *. e., in' the time of 
Kfishna II. or AkAiavarsha And this is confirmed by what we find 
stated in the Wardha plates, where Krishnaraja or AkAiavarsha is 
represented to have “put an end to the arrogance of the lord of Lata.” 
And from the grants, No. 4 and No. 5, we see that the Rashfcrakufcas 
of Lata were not on terms of peace with their fcinsinen of the main 
branch. One of them* Dhruva, who issued the Second Bnrod* grant 
of Saka 757, is represented in those grants to have, been killed in a 
battle with Vallahha, and his son to have recovered his lost kingdom. 
This Vallabha must have been Amoghavarsha I„ the son of Goviudn 
III. 

The village Tenna is identified with Teua . which is situated in the 
Navsari district, and Umbara may be the modern* Bagumbrn, with the 
prefix Bag. 


1 Epigraphies Indica, Vol, I., p. 52 and ft. t 
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B. 

I. 

i a wr*r q»rfiwiw f$ Iaw qn^- 

qrspjrqra- . 

6f?P£ II SPIRT ^5J^%0||%Cra?^RSI55I%II5rft- 
rilg>^ta< T: for[%] 

§: I gmtKiWfr *IW f3ii% 5W|! WWqftaiWJ- 

tUTO# $3T- 

ai: it *rarafa 5ai?o*t«f4«ft: twwg^sfcrfrqar; i 
apifcraf^nr- 

wf fSrr t tnra^r (ftrarifc 11 a#r «ft=nsRi- 
Pt^5^ataWl3f- 

^*n wfyuwM'ft: §alw?fa*tqftw*?r rj*crajfo i 
awita) q^qt 

smitj b q|% qq ^wfeiwiS: ?mff nhmrsiHt =pr- 


t *faH «ron uwH3 fttTtrararf%f?rspi?T «ft?Pcifrir- 

S5%nl^ i -iji«=w4«i(rf^! m&r we*Tr4 *raqar- 

qqranrc 11 fsireur Jreri?s(awr\9 safff^ 
? n« T >j r i 

qg i mqw *pft qgwqrai: «Hi(a^) # q?i«ift 
ij^r: it an&at: frr- 

janiW5jajii5aTga5eisa?n?i^aiaira s <N5RR B ir>r- 

ss*r- 

sufeapen* I wirat gftqi&rt «^§wR5Pifti%j?i5!Tq- 
qHwwfiw- 

•f- 

=tP#T^raag35^Rfr nrqqfcr ii fasrr snrfasrgliq 

fiagfaq aw naw tnrs li aawasfwaiffc! q^ iq$art 
%fi|wrsifq- 


34 
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ft: xriSRnr^T<r:ll 
fl’EpWFHS- 

II.—First side. 


, t: I ^<fH+i5»?l<srart*Riui1WCTWW(5{5Tl4t few- 
■^f4: II *%:(is) f- 

=?^T: «*)Wa*<-iM*»IH5«T:Ml5rS»m: qiflratfaar- 

a**i#<nSfr- 

gr w 3reraq$ it» ggngst *< rg yi y »r i 

9717 ^TRW* 

ft rratmsfhppi n ftinit nwW 

3*rs I y^PfTOT- 

=*fttr n w^r^-Aw - 

<V*i 14ftKt(t)- 

Pl«i^ i >a f ^<wRiiniiP l n it 3$sigspi»^RreTO3%sl- 
wwr<f- _ 

“i^Rdtofa f«lTTW: l qfcnfa %u%i3fc«$«£H <il%i 
qR- 


w*rit qtq ^iAJitqiiPi: u sqrWtftisflqasift# ^qr- 
fsnft- 

r: qm« i wim- 


ftmtqrqtqq- . 

at q^anssnt q^| 5 $nR lt sqfo q ft sfioofr ir: 

qpsrfqRrJItli ar- 

sift arftfpitr tRf=m «wiigqRqqgq* ft» «frrat- 
«fer: i eprerr- 

RnnhgT te t rgaqiPr|S| nqRftnft w f4aHt ^nenni 11 
a?wM|ui«c 1 

^wppwfr »q: frrarft 
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r: i *f®fs qwwwrt qKflfrHwrcu .- fat* 

ws§ qwSN faftr- 

iNlffff: ^SpUrPIi II «Wf«<IT4j): «l*e5W- 

marat trar «ft- 

II.—Second side. * 


<“|R««Haaq%*tars I ? CTt l ^gl ^P5- 

=f3?: g*#r- 

ft: !«ra% qa^H . It 

g«t<t« n4i^g(^ )T^w- * 

W H rt foHWgqfPltWf OTfifl: gefpj^ I q^§g$g - 
iT'Si • 

jpenm- 

cftrclt ci^p^g: i wiPRrat esper^jf^pfrrt 


awsafSH'Mj: j- 

wt«iw(iRi: a w3^nt^$Rrclf^3ifr , q»r 
<wi*wPuR*>t «■- 

Hg^^ ^XrHmeW : I «pW 3RT epflemif«faqt spg: 

w Rnw 

V$ ewel jpfifir * %qt*rf3r wtsnr: a feHtm#- 

MtB»eftes« fi i tfl-ftpHuflW font ^=f H fafera^a 
BSseam oOagf: 

#»r fsw i>atpn» a« f *wft<*>»f^el>eft«ticH C-[) t ^trfr 
wa<w*tii- • 

erg? iter^r wwn- 




■iftH fifWHjift ajfc q: fST# 

qfi t fl«w <n fow - 
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R3 JWI «faF*T- 

wiriNfcw - 



K-iwsrei- 


i swronNw 


hi. 

ft5t qiA fo a q ftl^ia ^qy q iregaiq t%5wn3 wr£- 

*rtfa^*wmww: *Twg;t3fqit?Ti?lqiT <fir°iat qp>ft- 
321% qf*pat q^- 

qn ifitat qft’jww: wpmmm<jb qlqtfisrqwtjiT: 
«qR«<« qrc®*- 

qqimw: alarawRitfeqri a^pqfirtwfC?]#^^- 
«4l4MfH>MI<fl(H*4'U<- 

qi Ngig q ffi r f-a? g g qtfq^i qat gq g gq ff g » i %q^ 
*flqs«i*'$fcH- 


^ fenpww awgiurm qr ?hjth- 

fqfpqftr gs jyq fa iaft - 

gHiw «r<qift upraraift a? Prgat 

q/w^^qjm- * : . 



ff8I?T3- 


gaHt f33:5$ra: qfa^rat qpr$ * 

fa^qiiq qft- 

<f*hi «rfr ararqiftft ^ r f q fiPitti wnli^t «wRf 
>ftar wn3ft^q%{%)q|gw)w<jii)g*itioq: «f«nsHr 

qrc^vtgrjr: iqrjsr ^ >r»mai sqftrc i srfer qfft?«#r 
tqnfr ftST3 gftq-: I air#- 
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.If 

in 313355 3 3F% 3T%.3i$ ai*K^ qpOpi 
§3°^ ijfopTW 3i- 

5: wtoa 3^^fr3:«f3t at : 3 3*i3?3Tij;ii 

qwpttt ^8g|«WB 

33 ft: • i qs^g pi nft^ t <nf§ft3rrc; 
q«nnr: li 

^nftarea 53=w i jm «ren ircreftr- 

ft5RI3rt&Qf55r II «ft! 

' ° * 

A. 

I. 

taftai *r ftssfttrer qm jwiPoot* ft i er«r aw 
w^^wM ii- wJfog ii mfa 
fafaa-gfo^ftwiita^tawRqwtwRrwkga: %6%g:i 
g^rarftnR^ *R5 f- 

WS»5T: W»K<lR<JI«MIHifttl KISTT: II 5 3315 
5pre^w«rjr«ft: ww- 

i anctT5^55°3#r ?i%?: wragfcr 

rt^crrata: II 

arfta sfrct*T=nfiH$<$«! uwHwtasiwi wag iwwRfa: 

g^tfewnftw- 

w I awii^l srtfa 3 5f?t 3*3 

fowpitt smfi a) 

3353«£lT^af3l3«J3l* II «PjFf^ RiiaBIfai+aSN-at 
«ftd=a5nffq- 

ft: g53tri3}3jt I 3JW+!J|fa3|W3: *33^3 
AHS^ 0FT- 

51351511 f flK3< f < 3gl ft 355pn»? *1* 33^5 
3 5«J^- 

5T155E5IB5WM*^5^HF 5 ff | ir : «f , tl<fir<R53lR' 3>T 
£3= II antal: 5Tf5- 

555g3f5Cf^] tS5aari 4 * l<l%« l 5 lg3RlNw5[Y3 l 'r- 
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*nl^rfteRjgsnir- ^ 

qfr »rmfof» fta i mfintfl* ssfoftffc 
Ph aw iaw 7Hit i aw-, 

*H3Riratfr<& fi?ps: «ft$FW«gtflU m^rairart: i 
R^ : ?r , NT ; reK ; n *i » 

» l< r <#«mF w qft^g<f4iaH S ^ : I ajfcisfijwtrajrsr- 
♦Ro^ltaiTOH;- 

Srcrot fttw<S>4 t ti tffi fs^rs wRwg^swR- 
#T: ftrff srewff! 

IL—first aide. 

w?nn: qiPraS* ftw i tHmS i ^ 

4WKN«wftww f t?%ffirc*«frii wrerfr ^ig»it 

afi*»aift efriatf f[f nstrarotsR^ iifimf w- 
gwrflmrajffcr- 

tfT: I S*4IPl®«<*lfH ^wi l ^ II q ggfcftfa- 
riV€«: t#^(f)ifo«rarcf4qt«mrft? u s%v- 

9^IS«+-<*Hilrt$- 

fHw ti rtftmft 

s^r qf^- 

»# TOT AlAHf^lPtl i II sqrfgrft- 

1 3 ^r%- 

ftgw= wr: lwtre#fSr%=sraN- 

awafwD nArjfe q rraritaf sfMt jr: qrer(qraO 
fir 11 araft *h- 

ewt)qfif-<!M w n wRr w y^a ftt a j fai r^ii fr r: i rit- 
arftr- 
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■M 

amfftfar- 
*rts*nR*wil qjr: 

ST: I fg>sn$t: »*S% 

gpSgi i B T^fir- , * 

N^fnrr: *sfonw : iHtf sur u<w^<hu 1: «ter- 
ym*mr Ti»r«ftt- 

U|Rqg : OT»»%gH lT: ^ I fW j . I SRmrft5ift*P>3HgSs 

itt wt# ftw: <nrag 

. u»10||«$jtg«gi(?§)T*T- 

m: ggft: l S5 f Wf aV 

=S« fpsOPrasjft 

II.—Second sid& 

« 

tftft«i qft p F% atwrs^fcr: 11 qgwfl i swvM w gflifa 

flWPWSSft'- 

srft w-g^gs ; i »Fri% f aPWwt gH rSt uFa-M arr- 
sraFRITwr: j- 

wqaisrwrnftr:' 11 *wrofsft= 5 ri|ssft*s><T st- 
•lRHg 0 tl*J ""rffcSif 

^ i jR tg P i ft T w g m s Ps 

gsm n git 


m: I 3 FTT ap*t >lgpPH 5 ?ngst S»J* 
iwe re ^t iRtftr n tr- • * 

ggratsfa ii fai>g£ite i < g^?ajSa>CTi i 
ag^sr- 

PHK l gS &3W g=l H ftftSt T E It <HE»*WIW 8t*I 
piTSTOT' 


i ? ? wweitot- 
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KKnm%TWii 1 r#'ir- 


22IL* CHE .1 folE THE L* IM C I fc L» 11: fi M t C t ? M CIF f i ft t ■ k I g 



_ f 4% 

*RT- 


S°*i- 


rrT- 




<I U 1M45§TO 

WBOT?nr 3*ro *phtpt: 

wr.fv 

5#?f: dtg^i gtfomt ffft i Sw a qftpra; tftraw 
wsfwfr 

=iniEn^§ 0 ?maRT?r: alt»r: qqfts r: *rc ° gramw i 

inwiiH- 

srefrowj- 


glBKEKttlBMfeME»H^fcCag«g6L:E£5U!amCB[!l 


tra«rt SroSr 

sflugyqteft d«i3<wiKu dwigs^n * j rewft - 

=trrai^ 

a wN f ft i4g«ft qf gftgmft nmsraift farfa- 

*: a? fW>4t fajfar 
^rr(«0- 

<jl<+liWn|U| 8T5RTJTI^|3n toffr: 

fTO: 

«$»ra: qftton 

^nrrRWW- 
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52T: *T ^fiF: m%fF 

WfcTT 5^ST II 

Tf? qfOT^fi^r ^ f^r i ^r%Tir ^gtfcrr *r 

IMETT* 

*tf% 4 ^§§5^ ^ ^ <natfrqt *nftr: i srMft- 
fTFmr^: <™Wr=!: 

rprox: n ^i%%awrl=f wT$w?*r 

f3=rr i ffrr *$v- 

. * 

TRANSLATION. 

B. 

May he (Vishnu) protect you, the lotus springing from whose 
navel was made'his abode by Brahman, and [may] Hara too [do the 
same] whose head is adorned by the beautiful crescent of the moon. 
Victorious is he who has Kamsa for his banner (».e,, noted for his 
destruction of Kamsa) [Krishna], the friend of* the gods, on whose 
chest, broad as the Vindhya [mountain], dangles the pure K&ustubha, 
and on whose lotus-like face, the stage, dance the sidelong glances 
of Lakshmi with the pupils dulled from the weight of love. Ever 
victorious is the Upendra-liko Indrarajadeva, the ririsiuiha (the lion 
among men; Vishnu in one of his incarnations), in whose strong arms 
rests Lakshmi, who has rooted ouVin battles the circle of enemies 
difficult to withstand, and who has done away with the balimandala 
(the array of the mighty; Bali and his circle). The self-existent 
(Brahman) was born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from 
the navel of the lord of Lakshmi. Of him was born the son Atri, 
and ,of Atri again [was bom] the moon, who sends forth ncctared 
rays, and out of him-grew on the earth the dynasty of the Yadus, 
in which [at one time] moved Krishna who was worshipped by 
the cowherds’ wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompanied with 
various blandishments. To that family belonged the Purnshatlama 
(the best of men; Vishnu), King Dantidurga, born in the wide 
Satyaki branch, to whom of herself came Lakshmi from - the ocean of 
the Chulnkya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc (two of the things by the possession of which Vishnu is marked; 
auspicious marks on the palms of the hands resembling these objects); 

35 
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whose hand, matchless in battle that he was, having first 
established itself on the beautiful jaghanyadesa (the region of the 
hips; lowermost country) of his wife, the earth, and again pressed 
down tenderly at its will the madkyadesa (waist; the country 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains), again estab¬ 
lished itself on the banc Inpad a (the region below the waist wher<? the 
girdle is worn ; province of Kanch!) ; whose orders all the 
kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees bent to the 
ground, from the Setu (bridge), the blossoming lavahga trees 
on the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by hosts 
of big monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy 
from the bounding nnjiuras on the moving feet of Bhavani, the 
orders forming the wreath on their heads with which come iu contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the world 
by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer it, being 
desirous for a fresh victory, liis paternal uncle, king * Krislmaraja, of 
well-known prowess, filled his refulgent throne. Of him, whose thick, 
wide and brilliant fame looked on the faces of the quarters, the 
women, like sandal-Wood decorations, and who adorned the mountain, 
tire family of the RAshtrakutas, was born Nirupama of spotless 
valour, who in battle snatched away from the hand of the trembling 
lord of the Kosalas one white umbrella (of royalty), which was 
glory itself as it were; which was the white auspicious pot for 
the starling of his fame, white aB the kunda flower, on a journey 
to all the worlds, which was the sporting lotus in the hands of 
Lakshin), and had the beauty of the full-moon; and another from 
a king of the Northern People. Of him had birth Jagattunga, 
who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his turn had for his son 
Sriv&llabha, the king of kings, who, the wise one, while raising 
again the glory of the liatta kingdom, which had been drowned 
iu the Chalukya ocean, appeared like Viranurayana raising the earth ; 
who parched up (or fried) like gram his enemies, the fiery Chalukyas, 
having plucked out their stalks from the roots and having 
threshed out by means of danda (a stick ; punishment) the kantakas 
(thorny substance; obnoxious persons). Of him, who was the 
comet of destruction to the plantain-tree, the high family of the Cha- 
lukyas, was born KrislmarAja of unspotted life, whose fame, white as 
the moon, ranges ovdj* the world, though constantly drunk by people 
by means of the cavities of their cars; the occurrence of whose 
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thundering fights with the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of 
the rainy season of heavy showers and rainbows by saying, “Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, which was covered over with a network 
of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his arrows on 
the headB of his warrior enemies.” Of hint was born Jagattuii- 
gadeva, who broke up the host of his enemies, who brought low 
the beauty of Madana, who has on (the palm of) his hand a dis¬ 
cus shining in the midst of a banner, a lotus and a conch, who by 
his greatness surpassed Vishnu, and who was the beloved of the 
soldierly Laksbmi. There was a kiug (by name) Sahasrarjuna, 
born in the Haihaya family, who quieted the itching of tlic 
powerful and throbbing arms of tbo thundering and unconquerable 
Havana, and by writing with thick nectar tho letters setting forth 
whoso name and fame, which found a resting-place in tho ears of 
the gods, the walls in the shape of the quarters wore filled up by tlio 
Siddhas, In the family of him, who was a hatchet to the families 
of his enemies, there was the famous king Srfranavigraha, the son 
of king Kokkalla and lord of Chedi, into the mandala (the circle 
of feudatory princes) of whom, thief as ho was of the decorations of 
his enemies’ wives, entered every vileala (ruined) lord of tho earth 
on the occurrence of his pakshakshaya (ruin of his followers) as fin* 
v ileal a (waned) moon enters the mandala (disc) of the sun on (he 
occasion of his pakshahshaya (the end of the [bright] fortnight), 
lie, who was an ocean of the whole collection of virtues and was the 
dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a daughter, Lakshmi, who 
was halitaikamalapdni (having lotus-like hands ; having a lotus in 
her hands). Jagattuiigadeva, the moon to the night-lotus of the 
Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts of women, married her like 
Hari himself. ~ From them sprang Rattakandarpadova (the lord, 
who was the enpid of the family of the Rattas), whose brnvcrv was 
known as far as the shores of the four oceans, who was the grinding 
atone to liis enemies, who dwelt in the hetrts of beautiful women, and 
who was a refuge to all men and a store of heavenly beauty; tho 
lord, who overrunning by his valour the earth beautified by its girdle, 
the four oceans, became ViranArayana, and on bearing of whose birth 
the beauty of the faces of his distressed enemies came by pallour, 
their minds by fear, and their heads by their joined hands (indicative) 
of servitude, all at the same time; who, the IndrarAja, rooting out 
Meru with ease, was not surprised at his (thus) surpassing Upendra 
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(Vishnu) who lifted Govardhana. Worthy of the homage of all 
men, tbo lord of the world by making numerous grants to gods and 
Brahmans, which were to be respected (by all), surpassed by the fame 
of his charity Parasurama, who owed the (fame of the) greatness of his 
virtues (charity) to his gift of one wretched village. That lord of the 
kings of men, the glorious Nityavarsha, the highest lord, the king of 
great kings, the highest ruler, meditating on the feet of the glorious 
AkAlavarsha, the highest lord, the king of great kings and the 
highest ruler, commands, being in the enjoyment of good health, 
all governors of districts and subdivisions, the heads of villages, the 
employes and holders of offices, great men, &e., so far as they are con¬ 
cerned with these orders : Be it known to you that I, who live iu my 
capital M&nyakheta, and have come at present to Kurundaka for the 
festive occasion of my coronation ( ? ), have, on the completion of the 
coronation ceremony, after weighing myself against gold and with¬ 
out coming down from the pan, given away, together with -0 lakhs 
and a half of dtanmus, Kurundaka and other villages and 400 
villages besides confiscated by previous kings, given away by pouring 
water, for the enhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the 7th day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 years 
have passed after the time of tho Sxka king, the village called Tenna, 
in the vicinity of Kammanijja, in the country of Lata, to Siddhapa- 
bhatta, the son of Vennapabhatta and inhabitant of Pataliputra, a 
student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyamdina Sakha, of the gotra of Lakslt- 
mana; to the east of which (village) lies V&radapRlliku, to the south 
the lake NA.mbhi, to the west Valisa, and to the north the village 
of Vathiyana, that he might by its means perform the rites of Bail, 
Ohara, Yaifivatfevn, Agnihotra and hospitality—this village 
which is thus marked off by these four boundaries, with whatever 
stands on the land, and with appurtenances, with the flaws in the 
measurement and the mishaps, with whatever might be raised on the 
land by labour, and the revenue in grain and gold. Therefore, no one 
should in the slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and 
allowing others to enjoy this in the manner of a Brahman-gilt, while 
cultivating or allowing others to cultivate it or conveying it to anybody 
else. In the same manner the good kings of the future, whether of 
my family or of any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of 
land is common (to all kings), should respect this gift of mine exactly 
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ns they would their own. He, who through ignorance takes it away, 
incurs the five great sius. Indeed, the blessed Vyasa says: “ The 
grantor of land dwells in heaven for sixty thousand years; while he 
who resumes it, or approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for 
as many years. Gold is the first child of Agni (fire), land is 
Vishnu’s, and cows are the daughters of the sun ; he, who gives gold, 
a cow and laud, makes a gift of the three worlds.” ** Tins bridge of 
religious merits (viz., making gifts of laud) common to kings should at 
all times be respected by you,” so prays Ramabhadra again and again 
to all the great kings of the future. This praiseworthy charter 
was composed by Trivikraraabhatta, the son of Nem&difcya, the servant 
of the feet of Indraraja. 

A. 

Portions additional to , or differing from, B. 

II.b. 1.3-4. With the insignificant * remnants of the 

materials of whose creation did Brahma verily create other delightful 
things, vis., Madano, the disc of the moon dropping drops of nectar, 
the young lotus stalk, sandalwood and moonlight. 

II. b. 1. 12. The beloved one of the earth 

and of Lakshmi. 

III. b. 1. 1-3. &c. The village called Umbara in the 

vicinity of Kammanijja, in the country of L&ta, to Prabhakarabhatfca, 
the son of UAnapabhatta and a student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyaiiidina 
Sakha, of the gotra of Lakshmana; to the east of which (village) lies 
Tolajaka, to the south MogalikA, to the’ west the village of Samkf, 
aud to the north the Javala well. 

III. 1. 5. Tfrarcftpar: excluding the previous gifts to gods 

and Brahmans. 

A. ora. tSRfSRT-^rTil. 

A. om. and spseq^rrfSr^mr* 

III. * 

A Copper-plate grant from the Belgaum District. 

The next set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation of 
which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be used 
for historical purposes by my friend, Mr. D. R. Natu, LL.B., who is 
a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the possession 
of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 miles to the south ¬ 
east of Athni, which is a taluka station in the Belgaum District. 
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Each of the plates is 12| inches in length and about 9 inches in’ 
breadth. The lines are engraved breadth-wise; and we have the 
inscription on one side of the first plate, both sides of the second, and 
one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a bull. The nasals in 
the body of a word are uniformly marked by an anusvara, as we do- 
at the present day, and f; always appears in the form of The 
Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, including the prose portions, and the 
poetry is full of very extravagant conceits which mark a further 
progress in the degeneration of taste. The name of the composer 
was Adityadeva, pupil of Sripada, who calls himself “the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in matters 'of learning.” 

The inscription records the grant of land measuring four 1 Nivar- 
tanas to each of fourteen Brahmans, and a rice-field measuring one 
Nivartana and a flower-garden of an equal area to the god Somesvara 
for purposes of daily worship in the village of Battachi in the Kanain- 
vade country by Soma, the son of Vijjana of the Kalachuri dynasty 
of Kalyana. The grant was made on Thursday, the 12th of the 
bright half of Kiirttika, in the year 1096 of the Saka era, correspond¬ 
ing to 1174 A.D., the cyclic year being Jaya. Here 1 find, instead of the 
usual expression, “years elapsed since the time of the Saka king” or 
“the era of the Saka king,” occurring in the earlier grants, simply 
“ in Saka 1096,** which shows that the word 6aka had about the end of 
the eleventh century of-that era lost its original signification of “a 
particular race of foreigners ” and come to signify an era generally. 

“The Kalachuri family is,” it is stated, “ famous in the three worlds 
as a mine of Kshatriya jewels.” That it was one of the leading royal 
families of the Middle Ages is undoubted. The kings of Chedi, with 
whom the later Rashtrakuta princes of the Dekkan were connected by 
marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tripura, the modern 
Tevur, near Jabalpur, \nd they held a strong fortress named KHlan- 
jara. The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been very 
unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before us is 
Krishna. He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and he by his son 
Paramardin. Parmardin’s son was Vijjana who raised the family to' 
importance. All these chiefs must have been dependents of the 

1 Nivartana is defined as equal to 30 d&ndas or poles. Bat a pole is 
taken to be equal to 10 cabits or 7 cubits. The damla in this grant is called 
M&dadftpda, and probably had its own measnre. 
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<Chalukyas of Kalyana, Vijjana had attained to the position of Danda- 
nuyaka or Minister of War under Tailapa II., and while he held that 
office he rebelled against his master and assumed supreme sovereignty. 
He is represented in the grabt before us to have fought with the 
Pandya, the Chola, the Vanga, and the Malava. Vijjana was succeed- 
' ed by his son Soma, upon whom the grant bestows the most 
extravagant and bombastic praise, making him out to be a paragon 
of all human and soldierly virtues, and as the wisest and most 
powerful sovereign. . But herein we see the anxiety of the 
composer to show off his own “ paramount sovereignty in the domain 
of learning,’* to which he laid a claim, and to please the reigning 
monarch, and not his desire to pourtray the truth. And there is not 
a single particular fact mentioned in the whole passage. But from 
every indication it appears that the Kalftchuri princes of Kalyana 
were never able to consolidate their power; they had not succeeded 
even in completely dispossessing their masters who still held sway over 
a part of the country j and the dynasty after & troublous and preca¬ 
rious existence for about 25 years became extinct. 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of Atlmi, 
about four miles to the north-west of Kokahnur, which in all likeli¬ 
hood is the Baftachi of our grant. About 24 miles to the north-west 
of Athni is a village of the name of Kanavadi, with a population of 
nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corresponds to the Kanamvadc of 
our grant, and possessed probably in those days sufficient importance 
to give its name to the country or province . 1 

A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Siiighanadeva, the brother of our Soma, was brought to 
notice by Dr. Meet in 1875, and published in the Indian Antiquary, 
The composer of it is the same person as that of onrs. The first verse 
in it does not occur in the present grant; but the next eleven stanzas 
are exactly the same and occupy the whol% of our first plate. Then 
omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which fills the first side of our 
second plate, the writer proceeds to his next brother who succeeded 
him. This grant was, it will be seen, issued 9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant before 
us which deserves notice. It was at the instance of a woman that 
king Soma made the grant. In the audience-hall, where .wore 


i All this local information 1 owe to Mr. Nafcu, 
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assembled eminent and influential men of his and of other kingdoms, 
and persons proficient in the arts of mnsic and dancing and 
men of taste were gathered together, and instrumental music was 
going on, she sang a beautiful song in *a most skilful manner and 
obtained from the king, who was very much pleased, as a reward, his 
consent to give the land in charity, and granted it herself on the 
occasion ; but afterwards got the king to do so more formally in the 
usual manner. She is represented to have been dearer to the king 
than his own life. If so, the question is whether she was liis mistress 
or a married queen. In the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her 
name and she is called Savaladevi. This title cannot he given to 
a mistress. In a Sloka quoted in the Kavyapr&kfisd, we have s “ Now 
that she (a certain woman) has been raised to the dignity of a Devi, 
how can she remain in the position of, t. e., be used as, an attendant.” 
Similarly, in the play of Malavikagnimifcra, when thecbicfqueen Dharini 
is going to give Malavika in marriage to the king, the Vidflshaka oft 
behalf of the latter requests Dharini to confer on her the title of Devi 
before she could be accepted, and it is given to her in all formality. 
The title Devi, therefore, is applied to queens only. Again, Savala- 
devi was, according to the grant, TilottamA herself in beauty, the very 
Sarasvati in singing, and Parvati in Saubhdgya. Saubhdgya is a word 
peculiarly used in the case of a woman, and signifies her good fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At the same 
time, being compared withParvati in this respect, Savaladevi must have 
been a married queen, Bince Parvati was the married wife of Siva. We 
are also told that “ Savaladevi’s fatheT was Mailugi, and her mother 
Malhani; and in consequence of the virtuous deeds of these two meri¬ 
torious persons, such ajewel as Savaladevi was born. Hersister was one 
Bavaladevl, the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill in the 
arts of singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhnirava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on the 
Brahmavina, and was skilled in beating time.” Now, if Savaladevi 
had been a mistress, all these her relations would not have been 
brought in to share her disgrace. And persons in that position are 
generally illegitimate children; wherefore wo should not expect a 
mention of the father's- name in such cases. Besides, the whole 
matter about her asking the king’s consent to give land in charity only 
as a reward, and making him grant it formally after she had herself 
done so first, points to her position as a wife. There is, therefore, no 
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doubt that SSvaladev! was a married queen of Soma; aod, if so, we 
have evidence here that in the last quarter of the twelfth century of 
the Christian era, music and dancing formed a part of the education of 
Kehatriya girls, and that a married Kshatriya woman could be present 
at an assembly of eminent men and sing before them without 
impropriety. The strict purdah system, which the Maratha princes 
and chiefs observe at the present day, and which even the most 
highly educated among them have not the courage to give up, did not 
exist in those days. 
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II.—First side. 
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Welfare! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the snpport 
of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies' of virtue, who has 
four hands for giving, protect safely! There is a family known by 
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the name of Kalachuri, famous in the three worlds*, which is as k were- 
the ocean being a repository of jewels in the shape of [excellentJ 
Kehsitriyas. In that race flourished a king [named] Krishna, who wan 
as it were another Efish^a, and whose wonderful deeds,, done when he* 
was but a child, are sung. He gave birth to a son, king Jbgama, who 
was death to inimical {winces, [and] the rtcepiaele of prowess which is 
admired by heroes alone, from him who was the ocean of civility, 
was born king Paramarddi[n], charming to the world, at the moon is- 
from the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Mere, rose king 
Vijjaija, the sun in the shape of a good soldier ahdl (like the sun} 
the store of glory which pervaded everything. What quarter 
did king Vijjana, the mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? Whaf country did he not enjoy (rule- 
over), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies who had sought 
an asylum with him did he not.protect ? What kind of wealth did he 
not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what sacrifices did he not 
perform ? When king Vijjana was conquering the world, the F&ndya 
gave up his fierceness, the Ohola king took to his heels, the Vanga 
fled away, the Malava suspected him to be Heath himself ; and what 
stronghold did other kings not leave, and what quarter did the 
cowards not fly to ? From him rose king Soma the moon, in the full: 
state of a Sovereign like the latter when full and bright, who was the 
abode of all arts as the latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of 
all quarters, closing [folding] the lotuses in the shapes of the hands 
of all inimioal princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with his rise made oharming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stool-like heads of all kings, as that of the moon 
is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all moun¬ 
tains. 1 What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their oountry 
and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those on the 
occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of maces in 
his tents ? Whose hearts did not break (through fear) with their eyes 
closed in a swoon? What talk then can there be as regards the 
dreadful noise- of the drums in the festivals of fight ? The blossed 
gesha alone, who bears the whole burden of the earth, knows, if at all, 
the condition of things on , the oocasion of those marches of his for 
burning the very seed of kings who were his enemies, when the 

.--- ■ ■ -.- - 1 . - - -r‘ i Jl 1 

1 ZWVt and the rest have two senses, one fitting with the moon and 
the other with king Soma. 
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eight quarters resonant with the noise of the playful neighing of the 
horses were shattered, and the eight mountains were dislocated from 
their rivets by the tramping of the bqofs of horses.- While he is 
protecting the people like a father and governing them like Tama 
the chastiser (the god of justice)* they hare experienced all the 
happiness of the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the con¬ 
quest of the quarters, full of great valour as he is, the dust raised 
forcibly from the surface of the earth, agitated by the violent 
stamping of the hoofs of the tall bounding horses, which bedims 
the lustre of the sun, always makes the name tahni (having banks, 
t.e., a river) of the celestial river literally true. Of unparalleled 
daring as be is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his sword 
rested on the summitB of mountains in the shape of heads of kings, 
showers in the shape of t&e drops [of blood] from the edge ofthe sword 
poured down first and then flowed rivers of blood ; in those rivers the 
maddened crowd of beings rambles in boats made of the skulls of 
elephants by [using as] oars the arms of bis enemies whieh were chopped 
off, and has ndt yet ceased. Exalted as he is by his sublime virtues, 
his ever pure (white) fame bumbles the pride of the heavenly Ganges, 
mars the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant of the gods, inspires the Kailasa with fear, alarms even 
the moon, and excites the admiration even of the milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of prowess, 
graceful on aecount of the dignified soldierly costume [consisting of] 
a coat of Armour, the enemies, like women, attain to the tenth con¬ 
dition by means of the effects, horripilation and others 1 ; who, there¬ 
fore, does not know that extraordinary ibanliness of his? What shall 
we say of the omnipresence of his fame as supreme (over all) in the 
prowess of his arm, when even Siva himself is not (in consequence of 
the excessive white light of the fame overspreading ah equally) able to 
distinguish his eight bodies, and the worlds besides through excess of 
-pride [on account of their being illuminated by tbe white light of his 
fame] laugh down to scorn the light of the moon; while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 

> 1 There ar© eight kinds of effeots produced la a Woman when under the 
.influence of love : sweat, stupor, horripilation, &o. Xhese are alluded to by 
the expression "horripilation and others ” ; and there are ten conditions into 
whieh a lover is placed successively when hie love ia not requited, and of 
which the tenth is death. 
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haring come in contact with the edge of his sword or Of the stream 
of water (poured by the hand) in warlike or alras-gietng deeds, did 
not Attain his«eud f Those.who have seen his daring, which is more 
desperate than the sky is unentangled , 1 and more unapproachable than 
the sea, become despondent on account of its matchlessoem. What can 
held the announcements of his deeds ? Can thequarters^er the shy {do 
it], when they cannot all be accommodated on tl»o walls [tn the shape of] 
the minds of the good f How can we say “ here is he,” since 
he pervades all (space) f What place is there which that lord, the store 
of glory, does not reach by his hands or his taxes ? While he is the 
protector oft hi Universe, (one can say that) such a KsKatriya was 
never bom or wilt be born, and what talk then can there* be about 
such a one being among the existing ones F As the heart of the king 
was charmed the beautiful performances of skill in the art of 
singing, one Saval&dev! (Queen S&yala) was dearer to him than his life. 
Like the stream of the ’Ganges, the nectar (dike complexion) of her 
body was bright, pure ia the three ways, delightful and destructive of 
all sins. In beauty she was TilottamA herself, in singing .she was 
the very Sarasvati, ia good luck (the regards of her husband) she 
was Parvat! herself, and in bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her 
father was Mailugi by name and her mother was one Malhanf; in 
consequence of the virtuous deeds of those two meritorious (persons), 
such a jewel was hern. Her sister was one Bavaladevi, the store of 
beauty and grace (or good luck), and possessed of skill’ in the arts of 
singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially in the 
Brahmav!n&, and was skilled in the heating of time. On one occasion 
while she was singing skilfully ita the great audience-hall, in which the 
customary music of the flute, the lute, the drum, and the Panava 
was going on, and in which were sitting eminent men of that and other 
kingdoms, who were proficient in the arts^of Bhsrata and others and 
appreciated the principal and subordinate sentiments and could 
entertain others, she sang a Dhroihvattha, Called GAnagalap&sa, without 
previous arrangement (*.<?., ex tempore), in a manner to have a high or 
low pitch according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seven 
kinds of gamaka , such as throbbing and tremor, and to render 
T the graceful and soft words distinct; and obtained from the great 


1 A play upon the word Pfdifaf* 
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king who was pleased,—the great king who surpassed, by the pre* 
eminent virtues of bravery aad bounty, the old virtuous Kshatriyas, 
Kak, Nahusha, Bharata, Bhagiratha apd others—his consent [to 
.give land in charity] as a reward, and herself gave at an auspicious 
place and time, and (afterwards) caused that same sovereign lord of 
great kings, whose mind was purified by great kith and devotion, to give 
by pouring water on the twelfth of the bright half of Karttika, the 
day being Thursday, the constellation Revatl, the Yoga Vyatipata, and 
the Karana, Bava, in &aka one thousand and ninety-six, to fourteen 
Brahmans of different Gotras, who were stores of all lores and puri¬ 
fied by their righteous conduct, four nwetrianat of laud‘each measured 
by the m&da pole in a village of the mime of Batt&ebi, in the 
•country of Kaaamvads, and to Sri-Soman&tha, the god of gods, a 
field of rice measuring one nivartana and a flower gulden of the same 
•area for every-day worship; the grant not to be touched by the finger 
•even, by the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by 
all. The ancients, who by the force of their holy austerities directly 
perceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the 
maintenance of such a charity: " The earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes, Sugars and others; the fruit accrues to him to whom the 
earth belongs aad at that time when it so belongs. O best of kings, 
by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds of jewels, 
and other gifts* Those who perform the Agnishtoma and other 
sacrifices giving Dakshina do not acquire that merit that is attained 
by giving land.” When it is otherwise, they have laid down the 
-opposite fruit t “ He who resumes the land given by him or by 
others becomes a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. He who 
over transgresses the [grant ofj land given by others, is bound by the 
•chains of Varava and thrown into pus and blood/* Hence the blessed 
N fir ay ana himself, of the name of Rama, who became incarnate 
through the good fortune of the world, to remove the darkness of 
ignorance of these human beings by setting them an example in his 
own virtuous conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smjius 
composed by the revered great Rishis, Vy&sa, ParAsara, &c., who had 
a direct perception of the essence of all righteous behaviour and saw 
{the occurrences ofj the three times (past, present, and future), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, ever 
watchful to give instruction in righteousness, thus solicited future 
Kshatriya sages in words exceedingly sweet through humility, brief and 
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graceful being disquieted by the fear of the [path of] duty laid 
down by himself becoming corrupt in the course of timer “ 'Thisis a 
bridge of righteousness common to all kings; you should, therefore, 
protect it from time to time/ Ramachandra thus entreats all these 
future kings again and again.” . This charter has been composed 
by Adityadeva, who waits at the feet of the learned fSripada possess- 
ing power (genius) and culture. This is the work of the prosperous 
Adityad&va, the paramount sovereign of the three worlds in [matters 
of] Learning. Auspicious glory ! 
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•Abt. XVIII .—A First Century Account of the Birth of Buddha, 

By Prof. Peterson, 

[Read, Sard August 18924 

No one who has visited the spot can have failed to be struck 
with the desolation that now enwraps the Buddhist ^ope at Sanchi. 
Rising from the summit of a small hill, which, for him who stands 
upon it, is the centre of an almost lifeless scene, the monument itself is 
given over to a solitude that is complete and unbroken. No footfall 
arrests the ear; no moving thing, the eye. The Tope stands, if oue 
may so speak, in a setting which is fit symbol of the 1 vast backward 
and abysm of time* into which Buddha and his religion, as far as 
India is concerned, have sunk for ever. Air and tree and sun and the 
lotus flower at Sanchi remember Buddha: by all else he is forgotteu. 
There is not even one to so much as forget. It is a place of the past, 
and the dead past in it has buried its dead. That it was not always so 
we should have known in any case. The Tope itself has sculptured on 
its gateways more than one representation of the part structures like 
it played in that Buddhist ritual, which, at the time of its building, 
was India’s highest way of approaching the unseen with worship. But 
the records of Chinese pilgrimB contain descriptions which enable us 
to conjure up the time when the Sanchi hill was a place of pilgrimage 
from all India, and from the lands beyond the sea; when the monas¬ 
teries that surrounded the Tope were filled with pious monks and 
nuns devoted to its service; when no sun set but saw the hill crowded 
with worship; when the silence that hangs over it now like a pall gave 
way to daily bursts of s#ng and praise. One of these descriptions I 
shall read to you. It is from the pen of I*tsiug, a pilgrim who left 
China twenty-five years after the return to that country of the (to ns) 
better known Hiuen-Tsiang. My quotations are made from transla¬ 
tions furnished to the Journal Astatujue* by a Japanese member of the 
French Asiatic Society, M, Fuyishama. ** I embarked,*’ says I-t&ing, “ in 
the province of Koung-Tcheou, in the month of November of the second 

* Volume for 1888, p. 411. 
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year of the Han-king era (A.D, 671), and I. journeyed over the* 
Southern Sea. After having skirted many countries, I disembarked 
and travelled westward. In the fourth year of the same era I came to 
the country Tamralipti, which is situated on the Gulf of Eastern India. 
I remained there several months, after which 1 went into Central 
India, where I visited Nalanda, Yajrasana, and'all the holy places.' 
After a sojourn of more than twenty years in India I came to the 
country Sribhoja,” I-tsing’s travels were not even then over. But 
while lingering in “ the countries of the Southern Sea*’ he wrote and' 
despatched to the faithful in his own land three works, from one or 
which my extracts are taken. Ho did this because he feared he 
might never return. “ Life,” said he, u is like a running stream—in 
the morning we know not what we shall he doing at night. I think 
I may never see you again. Take these books as news of me, and as 
greeting from yonr friend ^ in a far country.” It is pleasant to be 
able to add that I-tsing’s fears were not fulfilled. He duly returned 
to China, and was received by Emperor and people with great honour. 
When he died (A.D. 713), the Emperor paid him the last honour of > 
a public funeral. I make no doubt that I-tsing, in the course of his 
twenty years* wandering in India, visited Sanchi. Bat whether that - 
be so or not, the following account of the daily ceremony observed in ■ 
the sacred places which he visited was without doubt true of Sanchi 
also. I-tsing is exhorting his countrymen to reform their ritual:— 
“In our country (China), from remote antiquity, we have been 
content with doing worship to the Buddhas by name, and have not 
thought it necessary to praise their virtue in songs and canticles. 
But the mere listening to the names of the Buddhas will not enable a 
man to recognise the extent of their wisdom. It is by listening to 
verses, which set forth, and praise, their virtues, that a man can judge 
of their real merit. In these countries of the west there is a stated 
service of praise round the Tope daily, before or immediately after, 
Bunset. All the clergy issue out of the cofcvent, walk thrice round 
the tower, and make offerings of incense and flowers. Meanwhile a 
singer chants, in a sonorous and melodious voic£, verses celebrating the 
virtues of the Great Teacher, of ten or twenty stanzas each, after 
which the clergy return in single file to the monastery, where each has 
his appointed seat. When all are seated, one of the chief clergy 
mounts the pulpit, and recites a short sutra. The pulpit is placed in 
front of the seat of the highest in rank, ario ^square, being as high 
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writ is broad. The satra recited is in three parts, and was arranged 
by the Master in the Law, Asvaghosha. The first part consuls of six 
j verses, in which the Three Blessed Ones are praised: it is a compen¬ 
dium drawn from other sutraa. The second is the antra proper, in 
Buddha’s own wards. The last part, which consists of more than ten 
verses, expresses the longing of the saint to enter into Nirvana, home 
on the wings of good deeds. When the recitation is finished, all the 
clergy present chant in chorus Subkathita, ' well-spoken * or Badha, 
* amen.’ The preacher then descends from the pulpit. The next 
highest in rank rises, salutes the pulpit, and the seat of the superior, 
and resumes his seat. Then the next in rank rises in his turn, and 
salutes, after the example of the first, the pulpit and the seat of the 
superior. He adds a salutation to his immediate superior in rank 
and takes his seat again. So do all the others, each saluting the two 
thrones, and the seat of the monk who is his immediate superior in 
rank. If the number of the clergy is too great, .alter four or five have 
gone through this ceremony, the others salute all together, and 
disperse. A similar ceremonial is observed in Tamralipti, in Eastern 
India. In the monastery of Nalanda the monks number five thousand, 
and so cannot easily he brought together in one place. There are 
eight courts in that monastery, and five hundred chambers. The 
service of praise is held at times and in places that are judged suitable. 
There is a Master of Ceremonies at that convent, whose duty it is to 
form and direct the processions which the monks make, singing 
hymns every day before sunset. During the procession a lay virgin 
and a child, carrying incense and flowers, march at the head of the 
monks; the procession passes from court to oonrt. At the honr of 
prayer the monks chant loudly three or four verses of a hymn. The 
singing must stop with the setting of the son.” Some equally in¬ 
teresting details follow, for which I must refer to M. Fuyishama’s im¬ 
portant paper. I pass to a place where the name of the poet and 
^gftint Asvaghosha occurs a Second time. I-tsing it giving an account 
of the authors of'the hymns most in use among the Buddhists. "In 
ancient times Asvaghosha also composed verses: an Alankarasastra, 

‘ and works such as the Buddhapurvacharya and the Buddhachari- 
talcavya. If these poems by Asvaghosha were to be translated , into 
Chinese, they would fill more than ten volumes. They set forth the 
< whole doctrine of Buddha, and the Story of his life, from the day on 
which be quitted his father’s house to the moment when he entered 
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Nirvana between the two Sale trees. Hit verses are sung inthe five 

countries of India, and in the countries of the Southern Sea, beteg 

highly esteemed, because they contain many ideas and much arose in 

few words. The reader is pleased, and learns the doctrine .of Buddha 

without being wearied.” In the firsts these two passages Ltsingtelte 

us that the ritual for the evening service round the topes was pot 

together by Asvaghosha, and in the second details are given of the 

writings of one who was a great poet, ns well as a Master in the Law 

in Buddhism. Asvaghosha’s praise of the Great Teacher has net been 

heard in India for a thousand years. In Tibetan records he.is spoken 

of as the first great lyric poet ,of the new faith, who by his hymns 

raised Buddhism out of the pedantic scholastic system,-and taught the 

nation to praise Buddha by singing lyric odes. Has date is filed for 

us by the well-attested fact that it was he who presided over the fourth 

Council of the Buddhist Church which met on the summons, and in 

<% 

the reign of Kanishka, who was reigning in the second half of the first 
century of our era. Brahminism, once victorious,, was merciless to the 
Buddhist muse. I believe that we owe to it the disappearance of the 
plays of Bhasa, a dramatist whom Kalidasa acknowledged as his master. 
The fragments of Dharmakirti preserved in the anthologies reveal a 
second loss almost as lamentable. 1 hope to convince you to-night 
that, in thrusting Asvaghosha out of her pantheon, India suffered a 
third less, comparable to these two, but which has fortunately proved 
not to be irreparable. India knows Asvaghosha. only by five verses in 
an anthology, two of which have long passed as the work of Bbartri- 
hari, and by (he tract Vajrasuchi, which is perhaps of uncertain author¬ 
ship. His Buddhacharita, or Life of Buddha, was translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, by one Dharmaraksha, in the beginning of the 
fifth century (414—421). A translation of the Chinese book by Mr. 
Beal forms the nineteenth volume of the Sacred Books of Hie Bast. 
No copy of the original is known to exist in India. But scholars 
have known for some time that a work, claiming to be a Mahakavya, 
and entitled Sribnddhacharita, by one Asvaghosha, was one of 
the manuscripts so generously presented to the National Library 
at Paris by Mr. Brian Haughton Hodgson, British Minister af 
Nepal. Barnouf, who made such splendid tse of the Hodgson MSS.' 
at Paris, had looked at the. book, and bad recognised its poetical 
merit. But he had not the same reason that we have for identi¬ 
fying this Asvaghosha with the celebrated writer of the. name, and 
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he was sceptical as to such an identification being-possible, fie 
was content to note that it was in substance an abridgment of the 
Lalitavistarn, the recognised authority among Northern Buddhists 
for . the facts of Bnddh&’s life. The long neglect of Buddhist* 
Sanskrit after Burnonf accounts for the want of interest felt in 
the Baddhacharita. But Asvaghosha’s star has been rising recently. 
Btihler pointed out that the existence of a poem of the kind to which it 
presumably belonged, which, whatever the date of its composition, 
was translated into Chinese in the beginning of the fifth century, 
must be a fact of capital importance-in the discussion as to the age 
of classical poetry in India. In my paper “ Panini, Poet, and Gram¬ 
marian, 1 ’* read before the Royal Asiatic Society, I remarked that the 
startling resemblance between Asvaghosha’s poetry and that of Kali¬ 
dasa could not fail to attract the attention even of the English version 
of the Chinese translation. I cited some of the verses which stand 
over Asvaghosha’s name in the anthologies. But 1 bad no access to the 
Baddhacharita, and could not therefore carry the matter further then. 
We are promised a complete edition of the book, or of all that 
remains of it, from the competent bauds of Professor Cowell. Mean¬ 
while, M. Sylvain I.t vi, with special reference to the points with 
regard to Asvaghosha raised by Dr. Biihler and myself, has pnblished 
with a translation, the first canto of the work, as it stands in the Paris 
MS.; and we are at last able to judge what manner of poem it is, 
M. Levi’s text is in Roman letters, a way of writing Sanskrit to which 
onr native, colleagues never have, aud, as I think, never wifi, take 
kindly. I have thought it worth while' to transliterate it; and 
Asvaghosha thus after long silence will speak to his countrymen for 
the first time in the pages of our Society's Journal, I have added a 
translation. 

One word of farther preface is necessary as to the threefold 
interest attaching to these recovered verses of Asvagbosha's. That 
they are poetry, and poetry 6i a high order, will, I believe, be apparent 
to my brother Sanskritists from the original, and to others from a 
translation which 1 vguch for as a faithful rendering of the original. 
In a few places I am uncertain of the meaning, but these are all care¬ 
fully specified in the notes to the Sanskrit text. There is little that is 
new about the legend as Asvaghosha gives it, but the story is nowhere 

- * Joura. Roy. As. 8oc, XXIII., p. 884. 
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else, that I know of, told with anything like the same poetic fire. 
The chief incident, the Visit of the aged sage to the child that was 
to redeem the world, 'is*given With a force and a pathos that make 
the characters live and move before us even yet,- I have already 
touched on the bearing the poem has on. the controversy with regard 
to the age of Sanskrit classical poetry; These verses cannot be re* 
conciled with Mas Muller’s theory of an interregnum in Sanskrit * 
poetry, dne to the invasions of the Scythian barbarians, and the birth 
of the Jccvya, or what we call Sanskrit classical poetry, at the end oi 
the interregnum* A svaghosha was a convert to Buddhism in manhood, 
and his verses are saturated with the legends of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, and with the style of Kalidasa. The K^vyaprakasa 
might be illustrated from his pages; and I-tsing, yon will remember, 
tells us that, as a matter of fact, he was the author of a work on 
rhetoric. His first verse here praises Buddha as one for whom no 
upama was possible, and upamas, utprehshas, rupakas , virodhas, &c, t 
follow each other in quick succession throughout his poem. Whether 
it is possible to prove that he had read Kalidasa’s poems is a problem 
in which I invite your collaboration. But, however that may he, the 
verses, as they stand, are proof positive that in the first century of 
our era the muse of Sanskrit poetry was already full grown. Lastly, it 
cannot but be that-this poem will again throw into strong relief the 
many startling resemblances between the legendary account of the 
circumstances preceding, attending, and following the birth of Buddha, 
and the Gospel story of the birth of Christ, What the reason for the 
resemblance may be is a question on which no competent authority 
has been quick to dogmatise. I permit myself the single remark that 
no honest enquirer into the origins of the Christian religion can, or 
will, dismiss as insignificant the fact, that at the very moment of time 
at which the philosophy and learning of Europe were listening with 
cold incredulity to. the apostles’ story of the birth of Christ to save the 
world, myriads of men and women in india were, in the verses now 
laid before you, singing daily the marvellous story of the coming down 
from heaven and the birth of Buddha to effect a similar deliverance. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The Invocation. V. 1. 

c' 

The bliss He gives is greater than that of the world's Maker : in 
dispelling darkness He is better than the snn : in driving sway dark¬ 
ness He is better than the moon: there is none to whom be can be 
compared : Glory to Buddha. 

* * 

The City Kapila. VV. 2—8. 

There was a city, girt ronnd by broad, /high hills, with lofty houses 
that rose into the sky, where once the great sage Kapila dwelt (and 
called after him). So white, so high that it seemed to have stolen 
from Kailasa hill its ornament of clouds: nay, the clouds overhead it, 
come there in error (mistaking it for Eailasa hill) made, methinks, that 
fancy* fact. Lit np by jewelled lamps, that city gave room to poverty 
as little as to darkness. Fortune herself smiled brighter there for joy 
to live with its excellent citizens. Beautifying every house with jewels 
in terrace, arch and rafter end, that city, seeing nothing like itself in 
the world, set up a rivalry between its own buildings. When the 
snn, whose rays brook not contempt, came there, and found, notwith¬ 
standing, a moon in each fair woman’s face, that surpassed in beauty 
the lotus flower, he set out for the western sea, as if to cool his anger 
by plunging in its waters. To poet's eye it might have seemed as if 
that city were trying, with its fair banners that waved in the wind, to rub 
the spot off the moon, for the reason that folk compared the glory 
won by the Sakyas to the moon. Though the moon’s hands touching 
its silver palaces made it laugh to scorn the beauty of Jcumuda flowers; 
it resembled the kamala flower, too, when the sun’s feet touched its 
buildings of gold. 

King Suddhodana. VV. 9—14. 

C 

Crowned king of kings, a sovereign, by name Suddhodana, kinsman of 
the snn, adorned that royal city, as the bee( P) adorns the full-blown 
lotus. Though pre-eminent among kings (mountains), he was not with 
out friends (wings); though his bounty (the juice on an elephant’s 
temples) flowed freely, he was without pride (the condition of a must 
■ elephant); though a king (Siva, the god of the three eyes) he 
looked with equal eyes on alt his subjects; thongh of a kindly (kin to 
the moon) nature, of great glory (the sun’s heat) too. The elephant 
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of bis foes, as they fell struck dpwn by his arm in battles, seemed to 
be bowing low before him with offerings of flowers, by reason of 
the gems which poured out of their cloven skulls. His enemies fled 
from,before his glory as darkness flies^from before the son: shedding 
light on all people, he seemed to he pointing oat to them the way of 
safety. Duty, self-interest, and. pleasure did not invade, each, the 
other's sphere, such was his good government : it seemed as if they 
showed their natural rivalry in the attempt to shine, each the brightest, 
in the fair kingdom of that prosperous king. Placed at their head by 
ministers of noble mind (number) yet numberless, that one of nature 
noble (not at the head) shone all the brighter, as the moon at the head 
of the stars that shed all their rays towards it. 

Quern Maya. TV. IS—17. 

Chief queen of all his queens, the brightness of his glory, shining 
like the rays of the sun victorious over darkness, was Maya, who was, 
so to say, free from mdyd (guile). She was an earthly image of the 
best of goddesses, like Mdtd (the Mother) in her unwearied care for 
her people, like Bhakti (Respect) ever in attendance on the elders, 
like Lahihmi (Fortune) shedding light through the palace. Truly the 
nature of women is at all times dark, but when sheappeared, it shone ; 
let but the crescent moon arise, and the night is not so wholly dark as 
before. 

a 

Buddha’s Incarnation and Birth. VV. 18—46. 

“So long as 1 have no organs of sense I cannot unite this 
erring people to myself ” so saying righteousness quitted its subtle 
nature, and made for itself a visible form. Afterwards falling from 
the place called Tuehita, lighting up the three worlds as he came, the 
best of Bodhisattvas entered the side of Maya, preserving full conscious¬ 
ness, as the king of serpents entered the cave Nanda. Wearing the 
majestic form of an elephant, white as Himalaya hill, with six tusks, 
its face perfumed with the juice exuding frdta its temples, he entered 
the side of the chief queen of Suddhodana, to destroy the sin of the 
world. The protectors of the world ( loTcapdlas ) came from the sky to 
perform the rahehavidhdna rite of him who was the world's sole 
lord: the moon's rays, that shine everywhere, shine brightest on the 
hill Katlasa. Maya, with that child in.her womb/ shone like a bank 
of clouds in whioh lightning lurks: with the rain of her largess too she 
allayed the burning poverty of her people. Now it came to pass that 
36 
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the queen with her waiting women had, going to the garden, called 
Lumbini, by permission of the king, for this last longing had come 
Upon her. And as she laid hold of a branch that was bent down 
towards her by the weight of its flowers, the Bodhisattva in a moment 
cleft her side and came forth. The star duster Pushyawas shining 
bright when that son was born, for the world’s good, from the side 
of the queen, whose purification had been accomplished, without pain 
or sickness to his mother. As the sun emerges from a cloud, so came 
he forth from his mother’s side: with flashing rays, that drove dark¬ 
ness before them, he made the world the colour of gold. Pleased at 
heart the god of the thousand eyes (Indra) received him gently at 
his birth, who was yellow as a golden sacrificial post: two clear 
streams of water fell on his head, with clusters of manddra flowers. 
Borne aloft by the chief among gods, and illuminating them by the 
rays from his body, he was fairer than the moon floating ou a cloud 
at twilight. The star duster Fushya was shining bright when that 
one was born, for the world’s good, from the side of the queen, whose 
purification had been accomplished, without pain or sickness to bis 
mother. 

As Aurva took birth from the thigh, Prithu from the hand, Man- 
dhata, Indra’s rival, from the head, and Kakshivat from the arm, to 
such kind was the birth of this one. As he slowly issued from his 
mother’s womb he shone, as if coming from heaven, not being born 
as others are ( yonyajata ) : it seemed as if, having controlled his sense 
through many ages, he was now born with full consciousness, and not 
a simple child. By his glory, his majesty, his light, he shone as if he 
were the morning sun .descended upon earth: yet shining thus in all 
lustre -he took the eyes of the gazers as the moon might do. Like the 
sun, with the glory that issued from his frame, be robbed the lamps of 
their light; with his colour of pure gold he lit up the North, the 
South, the East and the West. Thereupon he took seven steps, free 
from confusion, the foot lifted up with no consdoos effort, not sliding 
along the ground, wide and firm, like the seven sages (the Great 
Bear). And stalking about like a lion, casting his eyes in every 
direction, he spoke this word concerning the things that were to come, 
“ I am born to knowledge for the good of the world, this is my last 
birth/’ There fell from the sky two streams of water, bright as the 
moon’s rays—one cold, the other hot-, they fell on the dear head of that 
incomparable one for bis body’s good. In bis honour as he lay on a 
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couch with a beauteous awning, frame of gold and feet of crystal, Hie 
lords of the Yakshas stood round with golden lotuses in their hands* 
Such was his power that even the dwellers iah eaven, with heads 
bent low, spread in the sky for him a white umbrella, and uttered 
prayers and incantations foj? his knowledge. The great serpents, 
whose thirst after, righteousness had caused them to serve previous 
Buddhas, fanned him, fixing their eyes of devotion on him, and showered 
down manddra flowers. Pleased at the coming of the Bnddha the 
SSuddhadhivaaa gods, the pnre ones (visuddhasattva ») rejoiced aloud, 
though passion (music) was extinct in them saying:—“This is he that 
shall deliver a world sunk in sorrow.” At his birth the earth, fixed 
fast as it is by the monarch of mountains, rocked like a bpftt that is 
struck by the wind: from a cloudless sky there fell a shower perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bearing with it utpala and padma flowers. The 
winds blew soft to the touch and cheering, causing celestial raiment 
to fall from the sky: the very sun shone brighter, and fire blazed 
up without tendance. In the north-east corner of the house a well 
of clear water sprung up of its own accord, in which, as in a holy 
tirtha the women with wonder in their hearts performed their riteB. 
The garden was filled (?) with hosts of spirits longing after righteousness, 
and with the people of the town came to see the child.* It seemed itself 
to wonder, and to receive with honour its many guests by means of its' 
trees full of odorous flowers. Every tree put out its own flowers: 
their fragrance was wafted abroad by the winds, bees hovered hum¬ 
ming over them, troops of serpents gulped down the wind made 
fragrant by them. On all sides the wood resounded with the notes 
of twya8, mrtdanffas , vinds, mukundds and marujas, struck by women 
whose earrings moved and tinkled to their dance. 

Thu Words of the Brahmins. W, 47 —54. * 

The royal science which these two founders of their races, the Bishis 
Bhrigu and Angiras, could not compos^ wa§ composed in due time by 
their sons, Sukra and Brihaspati. And Sarasvati’s son uttered the lost 

# Note. There is an evident gap here in the poem as the Paris MS. has it. 
From the Chinese Version we can see that king and queen were disturbed as 
well as pleased by tho portents, and that Saddhodana in particular w&? mpd? 
u -xious ky the thought that the career these seemed to foreshadow was not 
paralleled by anything in the history of his house. The verses that follow seek 
to sik|*y his apprehensions upon this score. They are a most valuable record of 
the condition and traditions of Sanskrit Literature at the date of the composi¬ 
tion of the poem. 
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Veda, which none had Been before: Vyasa divided it into many 
Vedas, a work which Vasishtha bad not the strength to do. The 
cry of Vahnika created verse, such verse as the great sage, Chysvana, 
could not make: the science of medicine which Atri did create was 
tattered afterwards by the sage his son. Kusika could not get himself 
made a Brahmin, but his eon, O king, found out the means to do 
that. Sagara set a limit to the sea, which the children of Ikshvakn 
failed to do; Tanaka got what others failed to get, the position of a 
master in Yoga among the Brahmins ; the gods themselves would be 
all too weak if set to the famous deeds that Krishna did. Therefore, 
age is not the measure here, nor is time. Someone some time comes to 
distinction in the world; kings* sons and rishis* sons have ere now done 
beneficent deeds, such as their fathers could not do. So spake the 
Brahmins and brought forward examples, and the King was comforted. 
Glad at heart he dismissed from his mind the sorrow he had not been 
able to get rid of: nay, he climbed to the very height of joy. Pleased, 
he gave to those excellent Brahmins gifts and great hononr: “May 
my son be a king as you say, and may be take to the forest life in old 
age only.**, 

The Visit Of Asita. VV. 55—p87. 

Now it came to pass that the great sage Asita, having learned 
by signs, and by virtue of his austerities, of the birth of him that 
should put an end to birth, came to the house of the Lord of the 
Sakyas, thirsting after true righteousness. The Guru of the King, 
himself learned in Brahma, paid all honour and reverence due to Asita, 
who shone among the learned in Brahma with the double light of 
Brahma and of penance, and took him to the King. The women’s 
apartments were full of the tumultuous joy caused by the birth of a 
prince: he traversed them, composed in mind, conscious of the donble 
strength of penance and c age. The king gave the sage a seat, and 
hononred him, as was right, with water for his feet and the guest 
offering; then spoke courteous words of welcome to him, as of old 
time Antideva greeted Vasishtha: “Happy am I, and surely favoured 
is my house that the venerable one has come to see me: say. Good Sir, 
what can I do for yon, I am your disciple; speak freely,'* Thus heartily 
greeted by the King with all due hononr, the sage, his eyes wide- 
staring through joyous amazement, spoke in a firm voice:—“ This is 
like thee, oh noble heart, to whom the guest is dear, that art liberal, 
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and Iarest righteousness: it is like thy nature, thy race, thy know¬ 
ledge, and thy age, that thou shouldst hear this taring mind to me, 
Tbir is that by reason of which those royal sages of old time, for¬ 
saking, for righteousness’ sake, house and goods, hare made them¬ 
selves, by constant holy alms, rich in penance, poor in riches. Hear 
from me why I am come to thee, and rejoice : as 1 journeyed through 
the sky I heard a heavenly voice saying, ‘Unto thee a son is bora 
for knowledge.* Hearing this voice, and marvelling what it should 
mean, I learned hv signs, and therefore am I come ; I desire to see 
this banner of the Sakya race that has been lifted np as of old was 
the banner of Indra.” When tbe King beard these words he trembled 
in all his limbs for joy : be took the sage and showed him the chihi 
lying in his nurse'B lap* The great sage looked at the King’s son, 
and saw with wonder that his hah da had the mark of a wheel, that 
his fingers and his toes were webbed, - that between his brows there 
was a tuft of hair, and that his testicles were (drawn in) like those of 
an elephant. As he gazed on the child lying in its nurse’s lap, like 
Agni’s son in the lap of Devi, tears gathered Bn his eyelashes, he sighed, 
and lifted up his eyes to heaven. The King saw Asita’s eyes swimming 
in tears, and for love of his son he trembled: in stammering tones, 
and with a throat choked with tears, he implored the sage, patting his 
hands together, and bending low : “Why, sage, strong man that you 
are, do you weep as you look on this child, whose little body bears 
such wondrous marks, whose birth was so glorious, and for whom you 
have yourself foretold so high a destiny. Is, holy man, the child 
firm of breath ? Can it be that he has been born to my sorrow ? At 
last I have gotten a son toaprinkle the funeral water upon me, time 
is not mine to protect him. Is he an imperishable store of glory for 

me P-shall I go happy to the other world ?-Can it be 

that my House has pnt forth a branch that will never fiower, that bears 
the seed of decay in it: speak quickly, Lprd, my heart is heavy; for I 
know how dear this my son is to all his kin.” When the sage saw that 
that royal sage was troubled at the thought of evil for his boo, be spoke 
and said« “Do not. King, mistake: all that I said was true. This 
altered mood does not mean that I was mistaken about him; it is my own 
loss at which I am grieving: my time to go is come, and, lo 1 he is bora 
that shall learn the hard secret of how birth is to be destroyed. He will 
leave his royal state, and turn his back upon the things of sense: by 
fierce endeavours he will attain unto the truth: then will he shine out* 
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a sun of knowledge, and destroy the darkness of error. He will rescue 
the weary world from the sea of sorrow, whose foam is disease, whose 
ware is old age, whose strong current is death ; placing it upon his 
great raft of knowledge, he will bear it to the further shore. A fair 
river of righteousness shall issue from this child, with knowledge for 
its waters, Tight conduct for its banks, meditation for coolness, and 
the law for its chakravaka birds: the thirsty world shall drink thereof. 
To men pressed hard by sorrow, girt round by the things of the 
flesh, wandering in the rough places of this world, he will proclaim a 
way of deliverance, as one points the way to travellers who have 
missed their road. The world is burning in tho fire of passion, whose 
fuel is the senses : he will send down cooling upon it in a shower of 
righteousness, as a great cloud sends down its rain at the end of the 
hot season. The door that has desire for its bolt, and illusion and 
darkness for its two panels, he will burst open with the hammer of true 
righteousness, and set his people free. The world is close bound in 
the snare of its own folly, a prey to sorrow, and with none to help : 
this child will know the truth, and, King of Righteousness, will deliver 
it from captivity. Therefore sorrow not thou for him: sorrow for 
each one of humankind who, from illusion, or Inst of pleasure, or 
pride, shall refuse to hear his perfect doctrine. For me, I have fallen 
away from that grace, and, though I have attained supernatural 
powers, I look on myself as having failed: since 1 cannot hear his 
message of righteousness, I count a dwelling in highest heaven but 
loss.” When he heard Asita speak thus, the King with his friends 
and his wives bade farewell to sadness, and rejoiced greatly : for as he 
thought what manner of son his was, ho reckoned it for an increase of 
his own substance. When he thought ou the words, ‘ He will take 
the noble path,’ care filled his heart: not that he was not on the side 
of righteousness, but he feared for- the continuance of his race. 
.Afterwards the sage Asita, having thus revealed to the troubled King 
the future regarding his son/ went through the air, as he bad come, 
gazed on reverently by all. 

Asm’s Word to Hrs Nephew. V. 87. 

Satisfied (that this was the Buddha) that holy man, when again 
the saw his younger sister’s son, strove compassionately iu every way 
to attach him to the hearing of the word of the sage and to his doctrine, 
as he would have done for a dear sou of his own. 
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The Return to the City Kapila. VV. 88 —95. 

But the King* pleased at the birth of a son, set free all prisoners 
throughout his dominions, and made his dear son undergo, with all 
ceremony due, the birth rites of his house. When* ten days were 
measured out, therefore, the pions King, with a heart full of joy, 
performed each excellent sacrifice, with prayer and offerings for his son. 
Moreover, he gave with his own hands to the Brahmins cows in milk, 
to the full number of one hundred thousand, their horns tipped with 
gold, with stout and lusty calves, as yet untouched by age. And 
when, with a mind under full control, he had thus, that his son 
might grow in strength, performed rites of every kind to his heart’s 
content, glad at heart he resolved, the day being propitious and the 
hour favourable, to return to the city. The Queen sat in a palanquin 
of ivory of great price, that was filled with flowers and alight with 
jewels, having first as a mother rendered thanks to the gods. The 
King made her enter tho city first followed by the elders and with her 
child on her knee ; then entered himself, worshipped by the thronging 
citizens, as Indra is worshipped by the immortals when he enters 
heaven. Then plunging into his palace (bhavanam) the king of the 
Sakyas, as joyous asBhava (Siva) when the six-faced god was born, his 
face beaming over with joy, issued order on order in quick succession, 
for the greater prosperity and glory of everyone. Thus was that city 
Kapila with all its inhabitants as glad by reason of the good fortune of 
the prince’s birth, as the city of the Lord of Wealth (Kubera) was, 
with all its heavenly nymphs, when Nalakubara was born. 

Here endeth the first canto , called 1 The Birth of the Holy One * 
in the Mahakavya Sri-Buddhacharita. 
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NOTES. 


Verse 2. Tgqfaeo*. By conjecture. MS. affffawft:. L. corrects 
ZWV'F a tt- 

V. 5. L. amauyat, a printer's error. 

V. 7. f gr *<Wfa . L.’s correction. MS. ggT**3PTttf>—*T| t|. L.’s correc¬ 
tion. MS. 

V. 9. “ Bee ” is a purely conjectural interpretation, suggested by 
the context, i do not know what 3TWJf*l4r can mean, or be a 
mistake for. 

V. 12. fa** 0 . L.*s correction. M8. By conjecture. 

L. 

V. 13. An echo of Rnghuvansa XVII. 57? 

*r afotfssmpar aafa »r ^ rr*r A i 
*rnr nnw*r g?rn bt wr Bfvrfwg n 

Perhaps we should read 

V. 15. L.'*. correction. MS.tfaspfr B'TONL 

Compare Hltfafij ft WNS71HT. GAthA in Lalitavistara, p. 
30.—With qmprejfa here compare fa«j, in the same GathA, 

The Sanskrit, p. 29, has qraifirffaft* fa**. 

V. 17. sfatf* MS. flfaei. 

V. 19. sgB tjg*. With full consciousness. M. Levi translates s ‘au 
moment m£me qa’elle pensait a lni.‘ But compare BVYTRW 

Lalitavistara, p. 63, which does not mean 'calling to mind the tradi¬ 
tion’ as the translation has it. Compare also below Verse 31. Sf: ri’tT- 
UTRgg g;* W Jgg-., where Asvaghosha’ uses the second word of his text. 
The same collocation *£gtT; gilEMH occurs again, Lalitavistara, p. 95, 
where it is correctly translated, ‘with full memory, knowing every* 
thing'. Foucaux’s translation of the Tibetan version of the Lali* 
tavistara has, p. 87, ‘ayant le<aouvenir et la science’— W S ffgffq r. So 
MS. L. suggests gfTHi. 

v. 20. n* «rftvK. L. gFq flv rt 
v. 22 . ms. q fawnr- 

V. 25. aroregrarar:- Compare <ffafLalitavistara, p. 63. 

V. 27. This is in accordance, not with the Lalitavistara, in which 
Indra and Brahma receive the child, but with the account in the 
Abhiniahkatnanasutra. Cf. Foucaux, p. 87, note t 

" The Lord of the Gods, knowing that the Queen about to be 
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delivered, resolved to be the first to receive the Bodhisattva. Then 
thinking that Queen Maya would be ashamed to be delivered before 
him, he said to himself,-1 must devise something. And he took the 
form of an old woman... But when the Bodhisattva was born, Indra 
could not hold him, and all his limbs shook. * Kausika, leave me, 
leave me,’ cried out the Bodhisattva, and the king of the gods let 
the child go." 

V. 30. EpIHfer. L.’s correction. MS. j rofcfc a r . 

V. 31. iiOrsrR*?. &c. (Compare note on v * 19. L.’s 

translation, *11 naquait parce qu’il voulait naifcre et non par folie,’ is 
wrong. What is meant is that Buddha was born in full possession of his 
mental, as (v. 34) of his physical powers. 

V. 34. The adjectives to are extremely interesting. The 

child’s steps were 3T«TT®'r5Tf^r not perplexed, or hesitating, 
taken without conscious exercise of the will (as a man walks), Prsfory - 
not sliding along the ground (he lifted his feet clean from the 
ground), STRRf^IRrf^f wide, vJfaTFT firm. Asvaghosha seems to write 
as a parent as well as a poet. is L.’s correction for the 

of the MS. 

V. 35. BTrSsrr. L.’s correction. MS. afF’RT* 

y. 36. This detail has been given already, v. 27. 

V. 42. wmr *r%: *pftirr: Compare Wf: 

Baghuvansa III. 14. 

V. 44. MS, • which L. queries. I conjecture (was 

filled) q&j. 

V. 45. ° n i ^ i ^q r r f. So MS. L. conjectures 

V. 48. «T sf. L. takes these as one word srif, the Nitisastra. 

V. 50. By conjecture. MS, *yif. L. conjectures 

V. 52. Ac. 

“ It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and Bere: 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May 

Although it fall and die that night— 

It was the plant and flower of Light, 

In small'proportions we just beauties see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be.” 

Ji . Jonson. 


41 
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Compare also tfcrar f|r H Kaghuvansa XI. I. 

V. 54. *r*TFlff. L/s correction. MS. The reference is to 

something said in the part of the poem missing between our tv* 46 
and 47. 

V. 61. Compare 

Kumarasarabhava III. 12. 

V. 63. tfqr may by a strained construction be made to refer to the 
king: but it is grammatically more correct to make it part of the voice 
which Asita heard: ‘To you is born a son who shall know (find out the 
way of salvation/ Asita did not understand the meaning of the voice 
until he had (V. 64) used his supernatural powers to that end, 

V. .65. This is very noteworthy. In the Lalitavistara, 

p .112, Buddha’s mother dieB on the seventh night after the birth of 
her son, and an account is given of the pains Suddhodana was at to 
appoint a suitable wet-nurse for Buddha, p. 114. Asvaghosha 
deviates from the legend as far as Maya’s death is concerned (cf. v, 
92), but the appears here all the same. 

V. 66. In the Lalitavistara it is the soles of the two 

feet that are thus marked.—By conjecture. L. Com¬ 
pare Lalitavistara, p. 120, HT^rCHT STqfciflngTO oTHTT 

F^TCilrrsTSrrcTr. Cf. also, p. 375, 1. 1G.—The next epithet means that in 
the case of Buddha the testicles were withdrawn from sight, as with 
the elephant. This is still a sign of great strength iu India. Compare 
Foucaux, p. 108, ‘cequ’il faui cacher, est rentr6 et cachd. ’ This 
detail is in the Lalitavistara also p. 121, but is 

most absurdly rendered in the translation, p. 143, the twenty-first sign. 

V. 67. ( L. conjectures °*f^T°). He does not 

let the tears fall, for that would be a bad omen. Cf. ftraqwftaqTeqr 
Kavgaprakasa. This is the poet’s touch. In the Lalitavistara Asita 
weeps freely. 

V. 69. ^anw is the indeclinable particle here. Compare in 

v. 73.—tf. By conjecture. L. a printer’s error. 

V. 71. The second line of this verse is, as Monsieur Levi has 
marked, one syllable short, aud the meaning both of it and of the 
fourth line is obscure to me. I have had to leave both lines untrans¬ 
lated. M. Levi in the fourth line changes jaff to uaf, and translates 
* gardant dans mon sommeil un ceil ouvert sur mon .fils/ The 
image is not a happy one, and 1 doubt if a Hindoo could have used 
it. “ Even as he lies there asleep, my boy is the darling of the 
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gods” (referring to the attentions they have showered upon him); 
is a meaning that has suggested itself to me, but I doubt if it is 
correct. The words might also mean “ even in his sleep my boy 
keeps one eye open,” an alarming sign?). 

V. 72. &c. Suddhodana is thinking of the distress that will 

fall upon all to whom the boy is dear if any calamity overtakes him. 
1L. changes to and translates ( tu sais comme les parents: 
aiment leur fils*’ 

V. 73. By conjecture. L. cjr^rfangr, a printer’s error. 

V 73. The indeclinable particle. L. corrects to 

V. 79. STgTf- L- correct’s to ggrt. 

V. 80. ° <n»q r g . The MS. writes °3Rtrr?T* 

V. 82. L.’s correction. MS. 

V. 87. If nothing is missing, this verse is a good illustration of 
what l-tsing meant when he described Asvaghosha as packing a great 
deal of sense into a very few words. From the other records we learn 
that Asita had a nephew, Narsdatta. In some of the accounts Nara- 
datta accompanies Asita to the city Kapila, in others he remains 
behind. In all Asita makes it his first business on his return to adjure 
Naradatta to become one of Bnddlha’s disciples. Compare Lalitavistara. 
p. 123, arer i w 

fffir ?nrr srra^Jfisrsr:. 

&c., is therefore to be construed with f^sflT^lr^r^Tr ^«KTt, not as L. docs 
fT?r*Tf%: This last word does not mean ‘ attentive ’ here, but ‘ satisfied ’ 
(that this cliildwas he of whom the heavenly vpice spoke). 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(From July 1891 to August 1892.) 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 29th July 
1891. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. T. Telang. C.I.E., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Peterson read % paper on Courtship in Ancient India. 

The Chairman made some remarks on the paper and moved a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Peterson for his paper, which was carried by accla- 

a 

mation. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 31st August 
1892. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

THE LATE RAJA RAJENDRALAL MIT BA, LL.D. 

Dr. Peterson said :—Before Mr. Karkaria reads his paper, I ask 
leave to discharge a duty which the Honorary Secretary has laid 
upon me by moving the Society to put on its records its sense of the 
loss it has sustained in the death of Raja Rajendralal Mitra. Dr. 
Rajendralal’s career has been the theme of many pens since his 
lamented death, and I will not endeavour to do more than glance at 
the main features of his life. A scholar and the son of a scholar, he 
was early appointed to the office of Librarian of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, and it was there that he laid the foundations of his wide 
reading, and there that he began a long career of patient study. He 
died at the age of 67, after a life of single devotion to the studies he 
has done so much to adoru. I will ask leave to quote the words used 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University on the occasion of 
Dr. Rajendralal’s obtaining the honorary degree of LL.D. The 
Hon’ble Sir Arthur Bobhouse, the then Vice-Chancellor, said:— 
“There is no European Society of Oriental scholarship to whom he is 
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not honourably known, and there are many who hare been glad to 
admit him as a member and a colleague. He has thrown light on 
many a dark corner of the history, antiquities, and language of this 
country.” Max Muller also has written thus of Rajendralal: “He is 
a Pundit by profession, but he is, at the same time, a scholar and a 
critic in our sense of the word. He has edited Sanskrit texts, after a 
careful collation of manuscripts, and in his various contributions to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he has proved himself com¬ 
pletely above the prejudices of his class, freed from erroneous views 
on the history and literature of India in which ovcry Brahman is 
brought up, and thoroughly imbued with those principles of criticism 
which, men like Colebrooke, Lassen, and Burnouf have followed in 
their researches into the literary treasures of his country. His 
English is remarkably clear and simple, and his arguments would 
do credit to any Sanskrit scholar in England * * * Our Sanskrit 
scholars in Europe will have to pull hard if, with such men as Raja 
Rajendralal in the field, they are not to be distanced in the race of 
scholarship.’* His countrymen do well to honour such a career and 
such a man ; and if I have been willing to be their spokesman here, 
it is partly because my own studies and occupations have given 
me special opportunities of appreciating the solid character of 
Raja Rajendralal’s work; partly, I will confess, because Raja 
* Rajendralal, in my opinion, did not always receive from English 
critics the courtesy and consideration to which his honesty of pur¬ 
pose and his devotion to learning entitled him. I do not think that 
Raja Rajendralal so much as replied to the attacks on him to which 
I am.referring : and I think the dignity with which he bore the abuse 
heaped on him by archeelogists, whose fantastic theories he had pre¬ 
sumed to criticise, was in marked and dignified contrast to the spirit 
in which they dealt with him. Mr. Chairman, I beg to- move “ that 
the Society puts on record their sense of the loss which they and the 
Parent Society, as well as the c country generally, have sustained ip the 
death of Raja Rajendralal Mitra, honorary member of the Society.” 

The Hon’ble Mr, Javerilal, in seconding the proposition, said he 
had the pleasure of knowing Raja Rajendralal personalty. He made 
the Raja’s acquaintance when the Raja was in Bombay about twelve 
years ago. He remembered a meeting held by this Society on the 4th 
November 1879, under the presidency of General White, R.E., of 
Her Majesty’s Mint. Dr. Rajendralal was invited to this meeting 
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and an Address of welcome was presented to him. This Address 
recounted his mnltifarious labours in Oriental researches, in Sanskrit 
literature, and Indian archaeology. The meeting at the same time 
did him the honour of electing him an honorary member of the 
Society. Dr. Rajendralal had an important share in the publication 
of that extremely useful series of Oriental works, the Bidliotkeea 
Indica t which was undertaken under the auspices of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. This series was the means of disseminating a 
knowledge of the most standard works on religion and history in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In this series Dr. Rajendralal 
edited the text and published the translation into English of the 
Chindogya Upanishad and other useful works. The contributions 
he made to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society from time to 
time he collected and published in two volumes under the .title of 
** Indo-Aryans.” They are perhaps the most valuable contributions 
to the history of ancient and mediaeval India. By scholars in India 
and Enrope he was held in high esteem. Scholars in Europe found 
it difficult to successfully combat his views. The University of Cal¬ 
cutta recognised his eminent claims by conferring on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. as soon as the power to confer such distinction was 
granted to it by the Legislature. The Government of India also con¬ 
ferred on him various distinctions from time to time. That one 
should have done so much work in the interests purely of literarnre 
and scholarship was a marvel to most people. Our Society pays, in 
my opinion, a humble but just tribute to the memory of this distin¬ 
guished scholar when it places on record this resolution of the country 
having sustained an irreparable loss by bis death.. 

The Chairman, in putting the proposition to the vote, remarked 
that he fully concurred in the observations made by the proposer and 
seconder in support of it. He knew Dr. Rajendralal personally, and 
could therefore bear his own testimony to the scholarship and worth 
of the deceased. # 

The proposition was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Karkaria then read a paper on Carlyle’s hitherto unpublished 
lectures on the periods of European culture as preserved in the 
Anstey MS. in the possession of the Society. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Karkaria for the interesting 
paper he had read. Prof. Macmillan said he hoped the.lectures 
would some day be printed. 
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Dr, J. Oerson da Cunha seconded the proposition, which, on being 
put to the vote, was carried by acclamation. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 29th September, 
1891. Dr, P. Peterson was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. T. Telang reada paper on Subandhu 
and Rumania.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Telang for the interesting and learned paper he had 
read, which, on being seconded by the Chairman, was carried by 
acclamation. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 10th November 
1891, Dr. J. Oerson da Cunha was in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting wero read and confirmed. 

Mr. R, P. Karkaria then read the second part of his paper on the 
Anstey MS. of Carlyle’s Lectures in the Library of the Society. 

The Honorary Secretary moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Karkaria 
for the interesting paper he had read, which, on being put to the vote, 
was carried by acclamation. 

A general meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 24-th 
November. 1891, in accordance with Article XX. of tbe Rules for the 
revision of the List of Newspapers and Periodicals taken by the 
Society. Mr. C. E. Fox in the Chair. 

At the meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the Review of 
Reviewsi Forums International Journal of Ethics; Journal of 
Economics ; London, Edinburgh and Dublin philosophical Magazine 
and Sanitary Record . _ 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 1st December 

1891. Mr. C. E. Fox in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha read a paper entitled “A Brief Sketch of 
the History of the Portuguese and their Language in the East.” 

On the motion of Dr. Peterson, seconded by Mr. Penny, a vote of 
thank# was passed to I)r. da Cunha for the interesting paper he 
had read. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 26th February 

1892. ’ 
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The Hon’ble Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., President in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed* 

Mr. Jivauji J. Modi read a paper entitled “The Divine Comedy of 
Dante, and the Viraf.nameh of Ardai Viraf,” 

Dr. J. Gerson-daCunha offered a few'remarks on the paper, which 
he said was a valuable contribution to Dante Literature, and hoped 
that it would be published in the Journal of the Society. 

The President then made observations on the paper, and xnbved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Mody for the interesting paper he had read. 

A meetiug of the Society was held on Monday, the 4th April 1892, 

Mr. C. E. Fox in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The business before the meeting being the election of a Trustee of 
the Society's Government “Paper in the place of Mr. C. E. Fox, who 
is retiring from the Trusteeship, the Honorary Secretary proposed 
that Mr. John Griffiths be appointed a Trustee in the place of 
Mr. Fox. 

The proposition being seconded by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Fox then,endorsed the notes amounting in all to Rs. 9,200 to 
the three Trustees and handed the same over to them. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 14th April 
1892. 

Mrs. Pechey-Phipson in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. • 

The Honorary Secreta|y reported the proceedings of the Managing 
Committee in reference to a fund raised with a view to a memorial 
to the Hon’ble Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., and informed the 
Society that the fund up to that date amounted to Rs. 2,090. 

The following propositions, proposed and seconded respectively 
by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Vacha and Dastur Darab P. Sanjana, by 
Dr. Bhalchandra and Mr. J. J. Mody, and by Mr. B. N. Seervai 
and Mr. R. P. Karkaria, were placed before the meeting, and on being 
put to the vote were unanimously carried:— 

(1) That the amount raised with a view to a memorial of the 
Hon’ble Sir Raymond West be devoted to the purchase for the use of 
the Society's Library of a collection of standard works in different 
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departments of literature, to be designated “ The Sir Raymond West 
Testimonial/’ the selection of such works being made by Sir Raymond 
himself. 

(2) That a farewell Address be presented to the Hon’ble Sir 
Raymond West before his departure, and that a Committee of the 
following gentlemen be appointed to draw up the Address :*■— 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Telang, C.I.E., Mr. C. E. Fox, Mr. J. 
Griffiths, and the Honorary Secretary. 

(3) That a meeting of the Society be called at an early date for 
the presentation of the Address tb the Hon’ble Sir Raymond West. 

A meeting of the Society was held on the 21st April 1892, for the 
purpose of electing the Hon’ble Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., who 
retired from the office of President of the Society, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, and of presenting him with a farewell Address. 
The Hon’ble Sir Raymond West occupied the Chair. 

Mr. C. E. Fox Baid :—Mr, Vice-President and Gentlemen,—I have 
great pleasure in proposing, under Article 5 of the Rules and Regu¬ 
lations of the Society, that our retiring President, the Hon’ble Sir 
Raymond West, be elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 
There is a homely proverb that “ Good wine needs no bush,” and the 
career and attainments of Sir Raymond West are so well-known to all 
of yon that it seems unnecessary for me to enlarge on them. A 
distinguished member of a distinguished service, he for many years 
held a high judicial office in this Presidency, and in addition to 
the exemplary discharge of his duties as a Judge, devoted himself 
Co a profound study of Hindni Law, and is a much valued authority 
on all questions connected with it. For tife last five years he has 
been a Member of the Council of the Government of Bombay. 
He'has'won the highest prizes open to his service, and has succeeded 
not by a‘courtier’s arts, bu^ by independence of character,' honesty 
of purpose, and unremitting devotion to the service of the State. 
His motto has been ** to scorn delights and live laborious days,” and 
be has never spared himself in the performance of his public duties. 
But, gentlemen, while we are proud to have had as our President 
one of such distinction, our regard for him in view of the proposal 
now before the meeting is based mainly upon his intimate connection 
with this Society for many years past, and upon the great services 
rendered by him, both' as President and Chairman of the Committee 
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of Management, As President, he has furthered the interests of the 
Society in every way in his power, while his culture and literary 
attainments have largely contributed to the discussion of papers read 
before the Society. As Chairman of the Managing Committee, his 
business capacity and ripe judgment have materially aided the prosperity 
of the Society. W.e mast needs feel his severance from us, and in 
electing' him an Honorary Member of the Society, we are not only 
conferring oh him the small honor which it is in our power to bestow, 
but have the satisfaction of feeling that we are to some extent bridge 
ing over the distance Which must for the future separate him from us. 
He will still be one of us, and we may hope that with renewed health 
and learned leisure he may be inclined uow and then to. remind us 
of his kindly interest by contributing to the Society's Journal. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I beg to propose that the Hon'ble Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., 
be elected an ■ Honorary Member of the B. B, R. A. Society, and feel 
confident that the meeting will pass the proposal with acclamation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Telang said he had occasion at a sister 
institution so recently to express the high opinion he had always held 
of the great services of Sir Raymond West to learning and education 
in Western India, that it was hardly necessary for him to address that 
meeting at any considerable length. As be said in the institution he 
had just mentioned, so he would say in the one in which they were 
present, he had had the pleasure and the privilege and the honour of 
being associated with Sir Raymond West in the administration of the 
affairs of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he 
could not but bear testimony before the assembled members of the 
institution to the very great service which Sir Raymond West had 
rendered to that branch of the Society. In him they had a President 
whose wide culture, and exteusive acquaintance with learning, had 
enabled him to throw considerable light on many matters in the course 
ef the debates whioh had taken place at their meetings from time to, 
time. He was sure that it would be very Tong indeed before they got a 
President of the Society able to perform the duties of the office, he 
would not say as well, but even nearly so well as he had discharged 
them, (Applause.) His extensive leanring—not the extensive learning 
whioh was co-existent with superficiality, for his learning was both 
extensive and deep—had enabled him to discharge the duties much 
better than any one he could think of. The pursuits to which Sir 
Raymond West had applied himself had been pursuits kindred to 
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those with which that Society was in sympathy. His profound study 
pf Hindu Law and the institutions connected with it was a field in which 
]be had worked most successfully, and one with which this Society was 
very specially identified. In that field he stood first amongst all the 
worker? they had had in Western India, indeed, in India generally. 
He thought those were grounds on which the motion Mr. Fox had 
moved should be accepted with enthusiasm. (Applause.) 

Mr, R. P, Karkaria said it was his.pleasiug and honourable duty to 
support the motion as was required by the rules. He re-echoed the 
excellent sentiments of those gentlemen who had so .ably moved and 
Seconded the motion. Their learned President had received, and 
deservedly received, so many honours, that he was afraid the small 
honour they were conferring upon him would not have much attraction, 
but he hoped that what lacked in attractiveness was, perhaps, made 
up for by the lively sense of gratitude and loving admiration with 
which it was offered. What the old Roman poet said about his friend 
and patron might be applied to their President with peculiar appro' 
priateness, and they might say that they lost in their retiring President 
their “ Presidium et dulee decue , ” and though as a presidium lie had 
unfortunately ceased to be, by the honour they proposed to confe r 
upon him that evening, they might preserve him as their dulee de.cn « 
for ever, or at least as long as their corporation should last. (Applause.) 

The President then said he had great pleasure in announcing that 
the Committee had elected the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Telang as his 
successor until the next annual meeting,, when, he had no doubt, he 
would be elected agaio in a more permanent way. He was sure they 
would all hail with pleasure the fact that Mr. Telang had been elected. 

Sir Raymond West then vacated the chair, and the newly elected 
President commenced the duties of his office. 

Mr. Javerilai Umiashankar Ynjnik then read the Address, which was 
beautifully engrossed on parchment, surrounded bv an artistically 
illuminated border. The Adllress was as follows :— 

To the Hon’ble Sir Raymond West, LL.D., K.C.I.K. 

Honourable Sir,—We, the undersigned Members of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, beg, on the eve of your departure 
from India, to assure you of our regard and estepm for your character 
and abilities, arid our regret at your retirement from the office of 
President which you have held for the last twelve years. We are well 
aware how much we are indebted to you as Chairman of the Managing 
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Committee for the advice you have, from time to time, given on 
questions which have arisen in regard to the management of the 
Society, and we are conscious that the activity of the Society owes 
much to the high literary attainments of you . as its President. We 
are desirous that you who have done so much to uphold, the reputation 
of the Society should not leave without Borne special acknowledgment 
of our appreciation of your acknowledged abilities and varied learning. 

Accordingly, with a view to perpetuating vour connection with the 
Society, the Committee of Management have invited the members of 
the Society to subscribe to a fund to be devoted to the purchase of 
books as a memorial of the important services rendered by you to the 
Society as its President for many years past, and subscriptions have 
been collected amounting to the sum of about Rs. 2,200. 

At a general meeting of the Society, held on the 15th intant, the 
folimviug resolutions were passed :— 

" That the amount raised Witli a view to a memorial of the Honour¬ 
able Sir Raymond West be devoted to the purchase, for the use of 
the Society’s Library, of a collection of ataudard works in different 
departments of literature to be designated the ‘ Sir Raymond West 
Testimonial/ the selection of such works being made by Sir Raymond 
West himself. 

"That a farewell Address be presented to the Honourable Sir 
Raymond West before his departure, and that a Committee of the 
following gentlemen jbe appointed to draw up the Address:—The 
H-on’ble K. T. Telang, C.I.E., Mr. C. E, Fox, Mr. J. Griffiths, and 
the Honorary Secretary. That a meeting of the Society be called at au 
early date for the presentation of the Address to the Ilou'ble Sir 
Raymond West. ** 

While regretting your separation from us, we have the satisfaction 
of thinking that while absent you will continue to take as keen and 
kindlly an interest in the welfare of the Society as you have always 
shown while in India, and in conclusion would express our earnest 
hope that you may have iti store for you in England many years of 
health, happiness, and prosperity. 

We have the honour to he, 

Honourable Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


J Bombay, the 21 at day of April 1892. 
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Sir Raymond West said: Amongst the many indications of kindly 
feeling and generous appreciation of my simple services, as a public 
man, of which l have been the recipient during the last few weeks of 
my career in this country, none has gone more deeply home to my 
feelings than the Address which has just been read to me, and the 
evidently hearty feeling by which the reading of the Address has been 
accompanied. ■ I have indeed spent many happy hours in the rooms 
of this building, where we are now assembled, and if I could have 
imbibed one-tenth of the learning, archaeological, historical, and literary, 
set forth in the various papers read before the Society during my pre¬ 
sidency, I should be now in some measure deserviug of a portion of 
the eulogiums which have been poured out ou me by the mover, 
seconder, and supporter of the motion which immediately preceded my 
resignation of the chair. I am deeply grateful to those gentlemen for 
what they have said. Two of them, at least, are old associates of 
mine; we have toiled together on many occasions in what we trusted 
was a high and worthy purpose, sometimes succeeding, and then our 
joy has been in common, sometimes not quite succeeding or failing, and 
then in our mutual sympathy we bave found a source of consolation 
and a source of hope for the future, because on considering our separate 
views and comparing notes with one another of what wc expected and 
what we accomplished and discovering the reason of failure, we have 
generally arrived at a resolnte purpose that what was good in what 
we had determined upon, should not be allowed to fail, and a hope 
and determination that so far as we could, we would stilt push on a 
good and worthy cause, whenever it had fallen into our keeping. These 
associations are the bonds of the truest and purest friendship, and 1 
trust, however wide oceans may divide us, and however different our 
lots may be cast, still the kindly feelings which have associated me for 
so long with Mr. Telang and Mr. Fox will never part from our thoughts, 
and to the end of our lives be the same true friends as now. (Applause.) 
1 thank also the kindly supporter of the motion, and 1 trust that the 
younger members of the Society, whom he so worthily represents, will 
maintain the traditions of this Society and be working members of it, and 
consider it their duty to contribute, so far as their vocations will allow, 
to the proceedings of the Society something which will make it live in 
history as a source of those materials on which historians build, and 
out of which the ideal frame-work of a society is developed and material 
found for those building to grasp all the circumstances under which men 
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grew, lived, and became a nation, or ceased to be a nation. These are 
grand Btudies to be engaged in, and I call upon the younger members 
of the Society to exert themselves in this field. It may have struck 
members that 1 am perhaps the last person who«should offer advice 
of this kind, and I might be twitted and asked: " What have yon 
done in this way?” I must confess that in the proceedings of the 
Society l have been.barren and almost useless,except perhaps in.offer¬ 
ing a few words of criticism and comment on papers read by various 
members at meetings of the Society. But yet, as my honorable friend. 
Hr. Telang, has observed, it has not been, for want of interest in 
archeeology or the other matters in which the Society interests itself, 
hot 1 have been something like the stars of which Matthew Arnold 
speaks, “ In their own task all their powers pouring,” and haring 
taken up the study of Hindu Law I haye from day to day-and year 
by year poured into that study a miscellaneous mass of reading and 
light gathered from the Greek, Latin, English, and Continental 
languages which at Any rate has brought me into close, kindred com¬ 
munion, and interest with the members of this Society. Many of the 
papers I have prepared for the work, which I look upon as the chief 
monument of my capability and lawyer-like capacity, and 1 may at 
some time be able to cull one nr two papers for the Society, and I 
trust life and strength will be allowed me for the purpose, and nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to renew my association with friends 
so dear to me, and to imagine in a distant land their faces kindling 
not only at what is laid before them in the way of views on subjects, 
hut also with kindly recollections of their past President. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, during the years l have presided over this Society, although 
from time to time it might have occurred to us that we were not doing 
much to justify our existence, yet if we take the aggregate we will find 
that we have had about seventy papers laid before the Society, and 
these seventy most important pApers containing a mass of learning 
which in itself is to give the Society eminence amongst other societies 
of a like kind. I may be allowed t.o mention a few of our contributors 
during my time, and I am happy to say that when I read many of 
those names, the mere mention of them as associated with myself 
reflects a certain lustre and eminence on mv own name as President of 
the Society, and makes me feel proud and happy to occupy that posi¬ 
tion, and occupy it toyonr satisfaction, so long. I will'mention thore 
contributors who have past from amongst, us first. Everyone will 
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recognise a scholar and archaeologist in Pandit Bhagvanlal. He con¬ 
tributed papers on the “Antiquarian Remains of Sopara,” and on the 
remains in our Museum* These papers give us a position amongst 
scholars, antiquarians, and archaeologists, which may well make us feel 
proud of our Society. He also gave us a paper on the “Copper-plate 
grant of the Chalukya dynasty from Nasik,” and other papers, which 
1 need not detail, but 1 mention his name to show the importance of 
the work done by the Society. Another ‘member who has passed 
away, a man of remarkable learning, is the eccentric Mr. E. Rehatsek. 
We all remember several of the papers he read, for they took us into 
fields to which none of us had access and even very few living scholars 
had access. 1 will mention one or two of his papers just to recall the 
services which he rendered to our Society * There was his paper, for 
instance, “ Alexander Myth of the Persians,” and “ Specimens of pre- 
Islamitio Arabic Poetry,” and “Emporia, .Ports of Arab and Indian 
International Commerce before the Christian Era,” the latter a paper of 
remarkable learning, and probably he was the only man living who 
could have produced it. Another most interesting and remarkable paper 
was “ Metempsychosis and Incarnation among Mahomedan Sects.” 
Undoubtedly the Society was greatly enriched by him, and wo must 
regret that in the last years of his life he withdrew from us. He has 
carried with him to the grave a mass of learning of a peculiar kind 
which perhaps could not be supplied by the learning of any other man 
living. I next refer to some of the contributions by some of our office¬ 
holders. Dr. Codrington gave us some valuable papers on coins, not¬ 
ably on the hoard of coins fonnd at Broach, and Also on the coins in 
our own cabinet. Another of our secretaries, Dr. Peterson, contributed 
during recent years eight or ten different papers, all of them of great 
learning and full of interest. I may mention his “Three Reports 
on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts,” and his varied and interest¬ 
ing remarks on 'Sanskrit literature, and his last paper on “ Courtship 
in Ancient India” was particularly interesting and instructive. Another 
eminent member of the Society is Prof. Bhandarkar, whom I am happy 
to call one of my oldest friends in this Presidency and who has never 
written a paper for the Society which has not been of distinct value 
and worthy of preservation. His paper on the “Relations between 
Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits, and the Modern Vernaculars,” is a most 
valuable and important paper, and another is his paper on the 
“Sanskrit Inscriptions from Central Jsva.” Another member of our 
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Society constributing valuable papers is the gentleman on my right, 
Dr. da Cunha. He has given some valuable papers, seven or eight at 
least, four on “Indo-Portuguese Coins,” and he made those coins the 
means of illustrating history in a happy and instructive manner, “The 
Marriage of Infanta D’Catherina of Portugal to Charles II.” was a 
paper in which 1 felt personally interested, and other members recollect 
that paper very well, and still recall the glow of admiration with which 
they show the fruits of Dr. da Cunha*8 learning. Our present Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Yajnik, has also contributed papers, one of which is worthy 
of mention, “Mount Abu and the.Temples of Dailwada,” which was 
gratefully received by the Society. We all remember the papers read 
by Dastoor Darab Sanjaua, on the “ Next of Kin Marriages in Old 
Iran.” I may also mention Mr. Fleet, whose name is well-known iu 
the Society, as having contributed many papers on copper-plate grants, 
and various other documents relating to Indian Archaeology and History, 
which have enriched the Proceedings of the Society. To go into 
another field outside India itself, Mr. Karkaria has given us some 
valuable papers on the Assyrian Relics of this Society, and showed his 
remarkable versatility by reading a paper on Carlyle before he com¬ 
mitted those documents into book-form. Mr. Macdonell gave us a 
most interesting paper on the MS. of Dante in the Library, which we 
regard as one of our greatest treasures. Mr. Mody gave us a good 
paper on the “Game of Ball and Bat amongst the Ancient Persians,” 
in which he showed good reason for thinking that the game of polo, so 
much in vogue now amongst our young military officers at such a cost 
of life and limb, took its rise from the Persians in ancient days, whose 
chief accomplishments were “to draw the bow, ride, and tell the truth.” 
I trust their successors and descendants in this country will always 
continue to speak the truth, ride well, and when they draw the bow not 
to let it be the long bow. (Laughter.) One paper of immense interest 
I have not mentioned is M. E. Senart’s paper on “ A New Edict of 
Asoka,” a newly-discovered inscription. The fact that that gentleman, 
during a residence of a few short months in this country, was able 
to make so remarkable and interesting a discovery, shows us that 
it is still possible to find a diamond in what appears to be an 
exhausted field, and all ought to resolve to search the field from time to 
time for such diamonds worthy of preservation in our archives. 1 
have not yet by any means exhausted the list of papers read before me 
during my presidency, but I lnve indicated enough to show that this 
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Society has been doing a good or useful work which entitles it to a 
high rank amongst societies of the same class in other parts of the world. 
No one need bend his head or blush when he hears the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society mentioned. We have done our share, 
and if any one should reproach us with having done less than he 
might, I should like a member to answer, “ You master all the sub¬ 
jects dealt with in the last twelve years during the presidency of Sir 
Raymond West, and when you have mastered all those subjects, and 
are prepared to discuss the whole of them, then you may utter some 
reproach, but till then you may well be silent.” There is one set of 
papers which 1 have reserved till the last—those papers read to the 
Society by my distinguished and honorable successor and President of 
this institution, Mr. Telang. I am sure you will feel that the author 
of papers such as those, and of such learning in Sanskrit literature, is in 
every way fitted for the office which he now occupies. I am sure he 
will he able to do much for this Society, and whenever he retires from 
the presidency, he will leave behind material enough to make the 
Society distinguished for generations to come. I congratulate the 
Society most heartily on my being succeeded by Mr. Telang, and my 
own light will shine dimmer by contrast with his. I identify myself 
so much with the honour ami career of this Society that I have no 
feeling of envy, however much cause (here may be for it, and 1 feel 
already in anticipation a glow of delight in feeling that this Society will 
be so worthily presided over and stimulated to work by this gentleman. 
For the kind words expressed towards me, I cannot sufficiently thank 
you. They are words which I feel 1 do not deserve, and that they spring 
from personal friendship and attachment. However that may be, it 
would be ungracious not to accept this testimonial to my worth, such 
as it is, which you have kindly presented to me. I accept it with 
deep gratitude, and I thank von from my heart, and assure you that I 
shall always look back to this time with kind and tender feelings and 
with great pleasure, and shall never fail for one moment to feel great 
interest in the prosperity of this Society, and shall not fail in doing 
whatever is in my power to further the interests and welfare of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. (Loud applause.) 

A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 28th Juno 1892. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice K. T. Telang,President, in the 
Chair. 
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The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were then read :— 

(1) Bhartrihari and Kum^nla. By Mr. K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

(2) The so-called Pehelvie origin of the story of the Sindibad- 
namah. By Mr. J. J. Modi, B. A. 

The President made remarks on the papers and moved a vote of 
thanks to the writers, which was unanimously carried. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 30th 
July 1892. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, C.I.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar read a paper on Transcripts and Trans¬ 
lations with remarks of the following copper-plate grants 

(а) Of Krishna III. of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of the Deccan, 

dated 862 Saka or 940 A.I)., found near Wardlia in the 
Central Provinces, and forwarded to the Society by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Wardha, 

(б) Of Indra II. or Nityavarsha of the same dynasty, dated 836 

Saka or 915 A.D., found in the Naosari District, Baroda 
Territory. 

(c) Of Soma of the Kalachuti dynasty of the Deccan, dated Saka 
1096, which was in the possession of the Dcsai of 
Kokahnur in the Belgaum District. 

The Honorary Secretary with his observations moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Bhandarkar for the interesting and learned paper lie 
has read. 

The President then made remarks on the paper and put,the vote 
to the meeting, and it was carried by acclamation. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 23rd August 
1892. 

The Hon'ble Justice K. T. Telang, C.I.E., President, in the Chair. 
Tho minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Peterson then read a paper on a First Century account of the 
Birth of Buddha. 
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The President made remarks on the paper, and moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Peterson, which was carried by acclamation. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, Dr. Peterson referred to the 
lamented death of Prof. V. S. Apte, of the Fergusson College, and 
suggested that a note be made of the loss Sanskrit Literature and 
higher education in Western India had suffered by the sad event. 

The President also made sympathetic remarks. 
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Arkari Department, Bombay, Report, 1889-90. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Acts, Government of India, 1891. By the Government of India. 

Administration Report, Baluchistan, 1888-89 and 1890-91. By tbe 
Government of India. 

■ ■ . . .. — ■ --Bombay Presidency, 1890-91. By the 

Bombay Government. 

-- -— .— -Central Indian Agency, 1890-91. By the 

Government of India. 

— " --- --Central Provinces, 1890-91. By the Chief 

Commissioner, C. P. 

-Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1890-91. 

By the Resident at Hyderabad. 

---Madras. 1890-91. By the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment. 

-N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 1890-91. By 

the Government, N.-W, P. 

-Punjab, 1890-91. By the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment. 

■ ■ --Rnjaputana, 1890-91. By the Government 

ot India. 

American Politics. By G. A. Kittredge, Esq. 

Annals, Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, Vol. III. By the Super¬ 
intendent, Botanical Garden. 

Archaeological Survey, Southern India, Ancient Monutaents of 
Madras. By the Madras Government. 

-- — . - . ..-..-of India (New Series), Vol. II., Monumental 

Antiquities and Inscriptions, N.-W. Provinces. By the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

■ -- -(South Indian Inscriptions). By 

the Madras Government. 

Asiatic Journal, VoU. 38 and 39 (1842). By R. P. Karkaria, Esq. 

Bbagayata Purana. Burnouf. Vol. IV. By the Impremerie 
Nationale de France. 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Report, 1891. By the Chamber. 
————Jails, Report, 1890 and 1891, By the Bombay Government. 

1 ’Mill-Owners'* Association, Report, 1889-90-91. By the 
Association. 

- ... University Calendar, 1S83-84 to ISO 1-92. By the Bombay 

University, 

.." —Veterinary College, Report, 1890. By the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Bustan of Sadi. Ed., Platts and Rogers. By the Secretary of State 
for India and Messrs. Allen and Co. 

Carlyle's History of. European' Literature. Ed., R. P. Karkaria. 
By the Editor. 

Catalogue of Arabic Glass Weights, British Museum. By the 
Trustees of the Museum. 

...— -MSS., Berlin Library. By the Berlin Library. 

- . -of Birds, Mammalia and Lepidopterous Insects, in the 

East India Company's Museum. By the Bombay Government. 

■ . - . -of Cuneiform Tablets, British Museum. By the Trustees 

of the Museum. 

———Persian Books and MS., Asiatic Society of Bengal. Bv 
the Society. 

-Sanskrit MSS., India Oflice Library, Part IIT. By the 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Catalogus Catalogorum. Aufrecht. By the German Oriental 
Society. 

Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, Report, 1890. 
By the Bombay Government. 

-Report, Punjab, 1890. By the Punjab Government. 

Conquests of the River Plate. (Hak. Society.) By the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Consumption of Opium in India. By the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Criminal Report, Punjab, 1890. By the Punjab Government. 
Customs Administration, Bombay, Report, 1890-91. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Cyclone Memoirs, Part IV. By the Government of India. 
Dictionary of Economic Products. Watt. By the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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Dinkard. By Peshotan 'Dastur Bchramji Sanjana. By Jehangir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Esq. 

Dispensaries, Punjab, Report, 1890 and 1891. By the Punjab 
Government. 

East India, Accounts and Estimates, 1891-92 and 1892-93. By the 
Secretary of State for India. 

. .Agricultural Distress. By the Secretary of State for 

India. 

-(Cambay Disturbances). By the Secretary of State for 

India. 

-(Factory Act). By the Secretary of State for India. 

-(Estimates) 1890-91. By the Secretary of Slate for India. 

-Financial Statement, 1891-92 and 1892-93. By the 

Secretary of State for India. 

-Home Accounts. By the Secretary of State for India. 


Hunza Expedition. Do. 

(Indigo Cultivation). . Do. 

Loans raised in India. _ Do. 

(Manipur). Do. 

Opium Licenses. Do. 


-(l)pium). Articles on Opium by Dr. Watt. By the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 

ml 

Edicts of Asoka in Mysore. L. llicc. By the Mysore Government. 

Excise Administration, Punjab, 1890-91. By the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment. 

External Land Trade, Punjab, 1890-91, ' By the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1890-91. By 
the Government of India. 

Forest Administration, Punjab, Report, 1890-91. By the Punjab 
Government. 

-Report, Madras, 1890-91. By the Madras Government. 

G. T. Survey of India, Operations, Vol. XIV. By the Government of 
India. 

-.- - Synopsis of Operations, Vols. 23, 24 and 25. 

By the Government of India. 

Government Central Museum, Madras, Report, 1890-91. By the 
Madras Government, 
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Income Tax Administration, Punjab, 1890-01. By the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment. 

---Report, Bombay Presidency, 1890-91. By the Bombay 

Government. 
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